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PREFACE. 


He  whose  life  is  the  subject  of  this  book  designated  its 
writer,  who  has  endeavored  faithfully  to  do  the  work  as- 
signed by  his  friend.  In  the  effort  to  depict  truthfully  the 
life  and  character  of  Walter  Harriman,  the  biographer  has 
used  his  own  knowledge  derived  from  a  somewhat  intimate 
acquaintance,  and  also  that  obtained  from  family  friends 
and  from  other  reliable  sources  ;  but  he  has  received  guid- 
ance, suggestion,  and  the  main  body  of  information  from 
a  well-digested  collection  of  brief  autobiographic  notes 
and  an  army  diary.  Indeed,  the  diary  has  been  largely 
incorporated,  in  direct  quotation,  with  the  narrative. 

The  select  speeches  contained  in  this  volume  are,  many 
of  them,  printed  from  manuscript  copies  prepared  by  the 
speaker  himself ;  in  some  cases,  however,  newspaper  re- 
ports, as  published  at  the  time  of  delivery,  and  tolerably 
accurate,  could  alone  be  found  and  used.  Some  of  the 
speeches  have  been  placed  in  the  body  of  the  narrative 
text,  and  others,  with  due  note  reference,  at  the  end  of 
chapters  to  which  they  belong,  so  that  they  can  be  con- 
veniently read  in  their  proper  connection.  The  latter  dis- 
position has  generally  been  made  of  the  state  papers,  ed- 
itorials, and  some  other  interesting  matter,  so  that  the 
continuity  of  the  narrative  might  not  be  too  much  broken. 

As  Governor  Harriman  was  actively  engaged  in  politics 
for  the  third  of  a  century,  and  was  among  the  foremost  of 
political  orators  in  the  country,  the  volume  contains  much 
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politics.  The  speeches  themselves  treat  the  issues  in  many 
important  political  contests,  state  and  national,  as  well  as 
reveal  in  that  treatment  the  spirit  of  those  struggles,  and 
thus  become  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
times.  The  biographer,  in  narrating  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  politician  and  orator  was  placed,  has  been 
obliged  to  show  the  respective  positions  of  parties  ;  but, 
in  doing  so,  he  has  endeavored  to  tell  the  historic  truth 
without  partisan  perversion.  A  candid  reading  in  the  light 
of  true  history  is  all  that  the  writer  will  bespeak  in  this 
connection. 

Without  further  preface,  the  book  must  go  forth  with 
the  author's  hope  that,  as  he  believes  the  life  therein  re- 
corded was  -eminently  worth  living,  so  the  reader  may  find 
that,  in  intrinsic  interest  and  in  its  example  of  well-doing, 
it  was  a  life  whose  story  was  indeed  worth  telling. 

A.  H. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GENEALOGY. 
1638-1817. 

In  the  year  1638,  the  orphan  brothers,  John  and  Leon- 
ard Harriman,  came  over  to  New  England.  They  accom- 
panied Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers,  a  clergyman  of  learning  and 
eminence,  who  in  that  year  emigrated  from  England  with 
some  sixty  Puritan  families.  He  had  faithfully  labored  for 
seventeen  years  in  the  parish  of  Rowley,  county  of  York- 
shire ;  his  benefice  having  been  conferred  by  Sir  Francis 
Harrington  of  Essex.  But  in  those  days  of  tyranny  in 
church  and  state,  —  the  days  of  Strafford  and  Laud,  — 
the  ministerial  functions  of  the  stanch  Puritan  divine  were 
suspended,  and  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  he  left  his  old 
home,  and,  with  "  many  of  his  hearers,"  sailed  away  from 
Hull,  in  ships  of  his  own  procuring,  to  seek  a  new  abode  in 
the  wilderness  beyond  the  sea. 

Having  arrived  at  Salem,  he  planted  his  colony,  the  next 
year  (1639),  upon  unoccupied  territory  between  that  place 
and  Newburyport,  in  Essex  County,  Massachusetts.  The 
settlement,  called  at  first  Rogers'  Plantation,  was  after- 
wards given  the  name  Rowley,  after  that  of  the  English 
parish.  Rowley  then  embraced  the  town  now  bearing  that 
name,  and  also  the  present  Boxford,  Georgetown,  Bradford, 
and  Groveland.  Upon  his  arrival  in  New  England,  Mr. 
Rogers  had  been  strongly  importuned  to  go  to  New  Haven  ; 
and  he  did  not  decide  as  to  his  place  of  settlement  until  he 
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had  asked  the  advice  of  the  assembled  ministers  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Those  who  came  with  him  have  been  characterized  as 
"godly  people,  and  many  of  them  of  good  estate."  They 
settled  upon  village  lots  along  streets  destined  to  remain 
as  originally  laid  out.  Each  family  had  its  outlands  ;  and 
the  people  labored  in  common  for  five  years.  They  had  their 
full  share  of  pioneer  hardships  and  privations.  Mr.  Rogers 
remained  minister  of  the  parish  until  his  death  in  1660. 

John  Harriman,  the  older  of  the  two  immigrant  brothers, 
did  not  remain  in  Rowley,  but  went  to  New  Haven,  where 
he  is  found  among  the  first  settlers,  in  1640  or  1641.  He 
took  the  "  oath  of  fidelity,"  July,  1644,  and  received  the 
"charge  of  freeman,"  April,  1646.  He  was  for  many 
years  "a  respected  member  of  the  church,  and  a  man  of 
note."  He  died  in  168 1.  In  his  will  he  mentions  himself 
as  "  stricken  in  years,"  and  names  only  one  son.  This  son, 
whose  name  was  John,  was  born  in  1647,  ^^^  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1667.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  abil- 
ity. He  preached  twenty  years  in  New  Haven  and  the 
vicinity,  and  moreover  held  positions  of  much  responsibility 
under  the  civil  government.  In  1690  he  removed  to  Eliza- 
bethtown,  New  Jersey,  and  was  settled  over  the  church 
there  till  his  death  in  1704.  He  left  a  family  of  seven  sons 
and  one  or  more  daughters.  Probably  none  of  his  descend- 
ants are  now  in  New  England  ;  but  they  are  somewhat 
numerous  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Leonard  Harriman,  who  was  but  sixteen  years  old  when 
he  left  his  English  home,  made  his  permanent  abode  at 
Rowley,  and  in  1647  was  "  admitted  freeman."  He  mar- 
ried ;  and  to  him  and  his  wife,  Margaret,  were  born  a 
daughter  in  1649,  ^^^  afterwards  three  sons  —  John  in 
1650;  Matthew  in  1652;  Jonathan  in  1657.  He  was  a 
farmer  and  a  mechanic,  and,  in  the  latter  capacity,  manufac- 
tured looms.i     His  wife,  Margaret,  died  in  1676 ;  he  him- 

1  His  home  in  Rowley  was  on  Bradford  Street,  now  at  the  corner  of 
Bradford  and  Common  streets.  It  is  thought  that  the  loom  shop  stood  on 
the  brook,  at  the  rear  of  the  other  buildings,  and  was  run  by  water. 
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self,  May  26,  1691.  From  his  will,  made  and  subscribed 
fourteen  days  before  his  death,  it  appears  that  he  was  a 
man  of  considerable  means  for  that  period  ;  a  competence 
being,  doubtless,  one  of  the  rewards  of  his  industrious,  well- 
spent  life.^  This  Leonard  was  the  ancestor  of  all  the 
Harrimans  in  New  England.  John,  his  first-born  son,  was 
of  Capt.  Thomas  Lathrop's  company  of  a  hundred  young 
men,  —  "the  flower  of  Essex  County,"  —  who,  in  King 
Philip's  War,  when  attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force 
of  Indians,  on  the  i8th  of  September,  1675,  3-t  Bloody 
Brook  in  Deerfield,  Mass.,  perished  all  save  eight.  Of  the 
slain,  one  was  John  Harriman.  Matthew,  the  second  son, 
settled  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  had  a  numerous  family. 

Jonathan,  the  youngest  son,  remained  on  the  home- 
stead. He  married,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1691,  Marga- 
ret, widow  of  Samuel  Wood,  who  went  as  soldier,  in  the 
quota  of  Rowley  for  the  expedition  against  Quebec,  in  1690, 
and  never  returned.  Six  sons  were  born  to  this  couple  : 
Jonathan,  in  1692  ;  Leonard,  1694;  Nathaniel,  1696;  John, 
1703;  Samuel,  1705;  Jeremiah,  1709.  The  descendants 
of  these,  as  well  as  those  of  Matthew  (second  son  of  Leon- 
ard the  first),  are  found  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  and  many  other  States. 

Samuel  Harriman,  fifth  son  of  Jonathan,  married,  Octo- 
ber 16,  1729,  Jane  Coleman,  of  Newbury.  At  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Second  Church  in  Rowley,  he  was  one  of  the 
members.  During  "  the  great  epidemic  "  of  throat  distem- 
per in  1736,  when  nine  hundred  children  in  Essex  County 
alone  were  swept  off,  this  couple  lost  their  three  children,  all 
they  then  had.  Before  the  dread  disease  had  touched  her 
family,  Mrs.  Harriman,  being  one  day  in  the  cellar,  heard, 
as  she  believed,  three  loud,  distinct  raps,  sounding  like 
one  "striking  his  knuckles  against  the  ceiling."  There 
may  have  been  more  superstition  in  that  age  than  exists  in 

1  The  will  was  presented  in  court  at  Ipswich,  September  29,  1691,  by  the 
executor,  Jonathan  Harriman,  and  established  by  its  witnesses.  Exact  copies 
of  the  Will  and  an  Inventory  of  Estate,  made  by  the  late  Ex-Governor  Har- 
riman from  the  original  papers  in  the  office  at  Salem,  Mass.,  are  printed  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter. 
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this ;  however  that  may  be,  when  investigation  had  failed 
to  account  for  the  rappings,  the  mother  became  painfully 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  what  she  had  heard  was 
"the  forerunner  of  the  death  of  her  children."  The  disease 
did,  indeed,  soon  enter  her  dwelling,  and  within  a  few  days 
her  three  little  ones  were  lowered  into  one  grave. 

Samuel  Harriman  had  a  farm  in  Rowley,  and  lived  either 
there  or  in  Newburyport,  in  1756,  when  his  death,  caused 
by  falling  from  the  beams  of  his  barn,  occurred.  He  left 
two  children,  born  after  the  pestilence  of  1736,  —  Jane,  in 
1740,  and  Asa,  in  1742.  The  former  became  the  wife  of 
Benjamin  Evans,  Esq.,  of  Rocky  Hill,  Salisbury,  Mass. 

Asa  Harriman,  being  fourteen  years  old  at  his  father's 
death,  was  put  under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle  Cole- 
man. In  1759,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  served  in  Col. 
Joseph  Gerrish's  regiment,  raised  for  aiding  the  invasion  of 
Canada,  in  the  French  War.  Though  young,  he  possessed 
great  muscular  power,  and,  when  off  duty,  engaged  much  in 
"wrestling,  jumping  the  pole,  lifting  at  stiff  heels,"  and 
other  athletic  exercises.  He  subsequently  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  While  in  the  military  service  he  ob- 
tained a  fund  of  story  that  lasted  him  through  a  long  life, 
and  upon  which  he  could  draw  with  a  great  faculty  of  inter- 
esting old  and  young  in  the  recital. 

He  married,  March  25,  1760,  Joanna  Beal,  of  York, 
Maine,  a  maiden  of  sixteen  years.  She  is  represented  as 
having  been,  in  her  maturity,  "  a  large,  courtly  woman,  of 
fine  personal  appearance,  and  much  goodness  of  heart." 
Asa,  having  inherited  the  Rowley  farm  from  his  father,  took 
thither  his  young  bride.  After  some  years  the  pair  re- 
moved to  Epping,  New  Hampshire,  where  they  afterwards 
dwelt.^  The  children  of  Asa  and  Joanna  were :  James, 
born  in  1762;  Asa,  Jr.,  1766;  Phebe,  1768;  Betsey,  1770; 
Samuel,  1773  ;  Dudley,  1776  ;  Jesse,  1778  ;  Sally,  1780; 
John,  1783.     The  descendants  of  these  are  to  be  found  in 

^  The  farm  then  purchased,  and  upon  which  they  lived,  was,  more  than  a 
hundred  years  later,  owned  and  occupied  by  Capt.  George  N.  Shepard,  of  the 
Eleventh  Regiment  of  N.  H.  Volunteers  in  the  War  for  the  Union. 
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all  the  New  England  States,  particularly  in  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire. 

In  1785,  Asa,  Jr.,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  went  to  live 
with  his  uncle,  Benjamin  Evans,  Esq.,  of  Salisbury,  Mass., 
and  the  next  year  —  April  20,  1 786  —  he  married  Sarah 
Evans,^  of  Salisbury  Point.  In  1788  the  couple  migrated 
back  into  the  wilderness  of  New  Hampshire,  and  settled  in 
the  southwesterly  part  of  Warner,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mink 
Hills.  Their  farm  consisted  of  one  hundred  acres  of  un- 
cleared land,  sixty  of  which  the  husband  had  purchased, 
while  forty  belonged  to  the  wife's  patrimony.  Upon  clear- 
ing, the  farm  proved  productive  ;  but  the  privations  of  the 
first  occupants  were  bitter,  and  their  struggles  against  want 
and  even  hunger  were  severe.  Four  children  had  been 
born  to  them,  —  Nancy,  Phebe,  Benjamin  Evans,  and  Da- 
vid ;  the  sun  had  begun  to  shine  into  the  wilderness,  and 
the  fortunes  of  the  family  were  wearing  a  more  cheerful 
aspect,  when  sudden  calamity  befell.  In  March,  1794,  the 
husband  and  father,  then  but  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
was  killed  by  a  falling  tree.  At  his  burial,  nearly  the  entire 
adult  population  of  the  town  was  in  attendance ;  for  Asa 
Harriman,  thus  smitten  down  in  the  prime  of  early  man- 
hood, had  noble  qualities  which  had  won  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was,  withal,  of  great 
physical  strength,  and,  with  his  weight  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  "stood  six  feet  two  in  his  stockings."  His  was  a 
nature  eminently  fitted  to  subdue  the  rugged  elements  with 
which  pioneer  civilization  has  to  contend. 

His  widow  managed  her  family  of  young  children,  rang- 
ing in  age  from  six  years  to  one,  with  tact  and  success. 
She  lived  a  widow  sixty-two  years  to  a  day.  Being  natu- 
rally of  a  cheerful  spirit,  and  having  learned  to  bear  her 
trials  with  Christian  submission,  she  found  but  few  dark 
days  in  a  life  prolonged  to  ninety-two  years. 

Benjamin    Evans    Harriman  was  three  years  of  age  at 

1  The  late  Governor  Harriman  was  of  kin  to  John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
the  poet,  the  grandmother  of  each,  on  the  mother's  side,  having  been  an 
Evans. 
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the  time  of  his  father's  death,  having  been  born  January 
14,  1 791.  He  remained  on  the  homestead,  and  added 
largely  to  its  acres.  He  was  a  man  of  much  natural  ability, 
self-instructed,  mainly,  in  the  learning  of  the  schools,  fond 
of  reading,  and  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  He 
was  a  successful  farmer,  and  no  indifferent  mechanic. 
With  considerable  knowledge  of  the  law,  he  did  much  legal 
business  in  his  community  ;  and  frequently  decided  contro- 
versies, as  an  intelligent  and  upright  judge.  Prominent  as 
a  citizen,  he  held  offices  of  trust  and  honor ;  presiding  in 
town-meetings,  serving  as  a  selectman,  and  holding,  for 
two  terms,  the  position  of  county  commissioner. 

His  wife  was  Hannah  Flanders,  of  Warner,  of  a  family 
somewhat  distinguished  for  humor,  whose  "  dry  sayings," 
as  another  ^  has  remarked,  "  yet  pass  as  current  coin  in  the 
realm  of  wit."  She  was  a  woman  of  sterling  worth  ;  faith- 
ful and  efficient  in  her  household,  the  excellent  wife  and 
mother. 

Of  the  thirteen  children  born  to  this  worthy  pair,  nine 
sons  and  four  daughters,  three  died  in  infancy.  The  ten 
who  lived  to  maturity  were,  Henry  H.,  Benjamin  F., 
Walter,  David  C,  Elhanan  W.,  Augustine  W.,  Leonidas, 
Hannah,  Helen,  and  Frank  P.  All  of  these,  save  one,2 
survived  their  parents  ;  the  father  dying  in  October,  1856, 
at  sixty-five  ;  the  mother  in  July,  1866,  at  seventy-two. 

With  this  genealogical  introduction,  the  biography  of  the 
third  son  will  proceed  from  the  next  chapter. 


WILL   OF   LEONARD    HARRIMAN. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  Leonard  Harriman  of  Rowley, 
in  ye  county  of  Essex,  in  New  England,  being  infirme  in  body 
but  of  competent  vunderstanding  as  formerly  doe  make  this  my 
last  will  and  testament  as  foUoweth  :  — 

Impr^  I  committ  my  soule  into  ye  hands  of  God  who  gave  it 

1  W.  K.  B.,  in  Kearsarge  Independent,  August  1, 1884. 
*  Elhanan,  who  died  in  1851. 


'f'ffi,      '^^^Sf*^ 
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me  and  my  body  to  decent  buriall  in  hopes  of  a  happy  resurec- 
tion  through  the  power  and  strength  and  merits  of  my  dear  Re- 
deemer, the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

As  to  my  outward  estate  I  dispose  of  it  as  followeth  :  To  my 
eldest  son,  Matthew  Harriman  I  give  and  bequeath  all  my  lands 
&  meadows  in  ye  bounds  of  Haverhill  provided  he  pay  eight 
pounds  which  I  am  engaged  to  pay  for  him  to  Mr.  Wainewright, 
and  forty  shillings  in  money  to  his  sister,  Mary,  which  if  he  doe 
not  I  reserve  the  percell  of  meadow  I  bought  of  Abraham  Whit- 
tichar,  called  spike's  meadow  glueing  it  to  my  Executor  hereafter 
named  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  s"*  sum  or  sums,  and  to  his  son 
Matthew  my  grand  child,  I  give  my  armes  and  amunition :  to 
my  son  Jonathan  Harriman  I  hereby  confirme  that  which  I  have 
giuen  him  by  deed  of  gift  vpon  marriage,  and  the  new  Leantoo 
built  ags'  his  Roome  and  my  shop  and  loomes  and  all  the  work- 
ing geers  belonging  to  them  and  all  my  vtensills  of  husbandry 
and  half  my  part  of  the  hay  boat.  Also,  I  giue  him  the  other 
half  of  my  lands  in  Rowley  provided  he  pay  to  his  sister  Hannah 
Boynton  within  six  years  after  my  decease  in  corne  or  cattle  or 
both  the  sum  of  thirty  pounds  ;  and  to  his  sister,  Mary  Harri- 
man the  sum  of  thirty  pounds  within  three  yeares  after  my  de- 
cease ;  and  suffer  s*^  Mary  to  enjoy  peaceably  during  her  liueing 
vunmarried  the  end  of  the  house  next  the  street  and  two  apple- 
trees  by  s^  end,  and  two  more  appletrees  in  other  part  of  ye 
orchard  and  the  garden  spot  before  that  end  of  ye  house  which 
if  he  s*^  Jonathan  by  himself  or  heires  cause  it  not  to  be  payed 
then  my  overseers  here  after  named  upon  the  desire  of  my 
daughters  shall  haue  liberty  to  apprise  so  much  land  now  giuen 
by  will  not  giuen  absolutely  upon  marriage  as  shall  pay  my  s^ 
daughters  what  I  should  have  payed. 

To  my  daughter,  Hannah  Boynton,  I  giue  the  sum  of  thirty 
pounds  to  be  paid  by  Jonathan,  her  brother  or  lands  upon  non- 
payment as  expressed. 

To  my  daughter,  Mary  Harriman,  I  giue  ye  vse  of  the  end  of 
the  house  next  the  street  so  long  as  shee  remaine  unmarried  and 
ye  use  of  four  appletrees  as  before  exprest  as  my  overseers  shall 
set  out  for  her  use  also  I  giue  to  be  at  her  dispose  emediately 
upon  my  decease  two  cows  and  such  household  stuff  as  I  shall 
leaue  and  thirty  pounds  which  Jonathan  is  to  pay  her  as  exprest 
or  upon  her  decease  before  the  time  prefixt  as  shee  may  giue  it 
when  payable  by  will  or  deed  of  gift. 
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Also  my  will  is  and  I  hereby  constitute  my  s*^  son  Jonathan 
my  sole  executor  impowering  him  to  pay  my  debts  and  funeral 
charges  out  of  the  moveable  estate  not  before  bequeathed  and  to 
pay  himself  such  necessary  charge  as  he  may  be  at  about  my  will 
and  the  remainder  I  giue  to  be  equally  divided  by  my  overseers 
betwixt  my  s*^  daughters,  Hannah  and  Mary,  within  half  a  yeare 
after  my  decease. 

Further  my  will  is  and  I  hereby  desire  my  beloved  friends, 
Nehemiah  Jewett  and  Joseph  Jewett,  senior,  to  be  my  overseers 
to  see  to  the  fulfilling  of  my  s**  will  allowing  for  any  time  about 
s"*  betrustment  they  expend  out  of  my  estate  notwithstanding 
what  I  haue  ordered  Matthew  to  pay ;  upon  his  paying  ten  shil- 
lings of  silver  money  to  my  executors  and  two  thousand  of  pine 
bords  I  acquit  of  the  rest  above  mentioned :  to  Jonathan  I  giue 
my  division  in  the  comons  near  Caleb  Jacksons  about  eleven 
acres  in  the  roome  of  that  I  sold  to  Samuel  Pearley  that  he  had 
a  share  in. 

In  wittness  that  this  is  my  last  will  and  testament,  and  that  I 
revoke  all  former  and  other  wills  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  scale  this  twelfth  day  of  May  Anno  Dom,  1691. 

Leonard  Harriman.    [Sealed.] 

Signed  sealed  and  declared 
to  be  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment in  presence  of  us 
Wittnesses. 

James  Dickinson, 

John  Hopkinson. 
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Imprims,  half    y*  house  &  half    y^   homestead   & 

barne  and  shopp 
It.  \  Hunsly  hill  lott  and  \  y*  acres  nere  it  6  acres  \ 
It.  J  y*  I  acre  \  at  newplaine 
It.  \  -f  oxpasture  marsh,  y*  whole  3  acres 
It.  \  y*  plowing  land  and  ruff  land  at  y*  farme  14 

acres  y"  whole  14    00    00 


30 

00 

00 

12 

GO 

GO 

I 

10 

00 

7 

10 

00 

GENEALOGY. 


It.  \  y*  two  acres  of  marsh  at  Oyster  poynt 

It.  \  y*  acre  at  Wicam's  Springs 

It.  J  y'^  2  acres  at  Sandy  bridge 

It.  \  y*  acre  at  stackyard 

Item,  \  y^  acre  below  Jackson's  lie 

It,  \  y*  highway  marsh  whole  about  i  acre 

It.  \  y*  acre  of  gate  marsh 

It.  \  y®  marsh  in  partnership  with  Todd  all  about  i 
acre 

It.  \  y"  acre  and  \  bought  of  Thomas  Nelson 

It.  \  Y  'ittle  ile  in  hoggile  marsh  creek  and  marsh 

It.  \  Y  planting  lott  and  pasture  in  Bradford  street 
Lotts 

It.  quick  or  liueing  stock 

It.  2  feather  beds  &  bedding  furniture,  linen  wear- 
ing clothes  chest  and  pewter 

It.  armes  books  brass  iron  wooden  earthern  and 
glass  vessels  and  household  vtensills  and 
cloth 

It.  Loomes  and  tackling  and  implements  of  hus- 
bandry 

It.  debts  due  to  y*  estate 

Total! 


OS 

00 

GO 

03 

00 

GG 

05 

00 

OG 

03 

GO 

GG 

01 

GO 

00 

02 

GO 

OG 

02 

GO 

OG 

02 

00 

00 

03 

00 

GO 

05 

00 

GG 

20 

GO 

GG 

17 

GO 

GG 

17   QO 


07   05   GO 


08   00 
04   02 


172   04   02 


£  s.  d. 
It.  debts  oweing  to  be  paid   out  of  y*   estate   and 

funeral  charges                                                         10  14  g8 

And  to  prizing  proving  y^  will  &  recording                   01  oo  00 


The  above  s**  apprizement  made  by  us  y''  day  and  yeare  above 
written  as  witnesses  our  hands. 

Nathaniel  Elithorp, 
Nehemiah  Jewett. 


Note.  Why,  in  this  inventory,  it  is  07ie  half  of  lands,  etc.,  is 
this  :  Jonathan  already  owned  an  undivided  half  all  this  prop- 
erty ;  it  was  given  him  on  his  marriage.  A.  H. 


CHAPTER   II. 

BIRTH.  —  CHILDHOOD. YOUTH. EDUCATION, 

1817-1836. 

Walter,  third  son  of  Benjamin  Evans  and  Hannah 
Flanders  Harriman,  and  of  the  seventh  generation  from 
Leonard,  the  English  immigrant,  was  born  in  Warner,  New 
Hampshire,  April  8,  1817.  His  birthplace  is  somewhat 
more  than  three  miles  southwest  of  the  village  of  Warner, 
and  about  two  miles  distant  from  Henniker  and  Bradford 
town  lines.  It  lies  at  the  southern  base  of  the  Mink  Hills, 
which  elevations  stretch  around  along  the  north  in  a  semi- 
circle. The  hills  at  the  rear  of  the  homestead  sink  to  the 
level  of  a  broad  meadow  on  its  front.  Rapid,  sparkling 
brooks  fall  from  the  hills,  and,  meeting  in  the  meadow, 
form  the  Harriman  Brook,  which,  flowing  southerly,  joins 
another,  and  empties  into  the  Contoocook  River,  a  mile  be- 
low Henniker  village. 

The  large,  well-tilled  farm  upon  which  Walter  was  reared 
was  uneven  of  surface  and  somewhat  stony,  but  it  had  a 
warm,  loamy,  and  productive  soil.  It  was  a  pleasant  farm, 
too,  with  its  large  orchards,  green  cultivated  slopes,  fine 
groves  of  maple,  beech,  and  oak,  and  its  substantial,  not 
ungraceful  buildings.  Through  life  he  cherished  rever- 
ence for  the  place  of  his  birth,  as  one  of  the  most  sacred 
spots  on  earth.  He  always  appreciated  the  beautiful,  the 
sublime,  or  the  picturesque  in  nature,  wherever  found  ;  but 
those  features  in  the  landscape  of  his  childhood  home,  hal- 
lowed by  precious  associations,  were  ever  dearest  to  his 
sight  and  memory.  The  view  of  the  Mink  Hills,  or  of  Kear- 
sarge,  near  or  remote,  was  to  him,  through  life,  a  delight. 
"Yes,"  he  wrote  in   1881,  "I  now  think  of  the  beautiful 
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gi'oves  by  the  roadside,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  brooks, 
where  the  birds  sang  sweetly  in  the  spring,  and  reared  their 
young,  and  whither,  it  is  presumed,  many  of  the  same  re- 
turned after  the  next  vernal  equinox.  .  .  .  Great  changes 
have  taken  place  in  that  old  neighborhood.  Pleasant  as 
it  is,  farms  have  been  abandoned,  as  places  of  residence  ; 
young  people,  and  old  also,  have  gone  out  from  that  local- 
ity, so  that  now  it  seems  a  place  deserted." 

Of  the  manifold  labors  of  a  large  farm,  Walter  had  his 
share.  He  became  early  acquainted  with  work.  He  never 
shirked  labor,  but  rather  enjoyed  it.  He  could  do  his  part, 
too,  of  whatever  was  in  hand.  One  finds  him,  in  his  earli- 
est teens,  in  the  meadow,  rake  in  hand,  gathering  a  bushel 
of  cranberries  m  an  hour,  a  fact  attesting  both  the  ability 
of  the  young  laborer  and  the  productiveness  of  the  meadow, 
which,  in  some  years,  yielded  one  hundred  and  thirty  bush- 
els. 

But  while  he  was  learning  the  salutary  lesson  of  honest 
toil,  a  lesson  never  to  be  forgotten,  he  had  a  healthy  fond- 
ness for  amusement.  In  boyhood  he  knew  every  tree, 
brook,  and  cavern  on  the  mountains  about  his  home.  He 
engraved  names,  with  the  cold  steel,  upon  many  a  smooth 
ledge,  and  cut  them  with  a  knife  upon  the  smooth-barked 
trees.  The  brooks  in  those  days  abounded  with  the  speckled 
trout,  and  Walter  and  his  brothers  often  followed  them. 
They  seldom  failed  to  catch,  in  an  hour  or  two,  a  "string" 
sufficient  for  the  family  breakfast  or  dinner.  Sometimes, 
dispensing  with  hook  and  line,  they  would  take  the  "  fine 
fellows  "  in  a  basket,  into  which  they  drove  them,  often  a 
dozen  at  a  time.  Sometimes  they  sought  other  "fry"  on 
Day's  and  Colleague  ponds,  and  occasionally  with  some 
peril.  Once  Walter  and  a  younger  brother  had  been  fish- 
ing from  the  shore  of  the  latter  pond,  situated  in  the  edge 
jof  Henniker,  and  with  little  success.  Finally,  having  found 
an  old  plank  boat  lying  ashore,  they  got  it  off  and  went  on 
board.  Paddling  out  into  the  middle  of  the  pond,  they  cast 
ini  their  lines.  The  horn-pouts  took  hold  with  vigor,  and 
at  least  a  peck-measure  full  of  them  had  been  drawn  in, 
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when  suddenly  the  boat  gave  way  at  the  bottom,  rapidly 
filled,  and  then  sunk,  going  down  in  water  twenty  feet  deep. 
The  boys,  holding  to  their  tackle,  struck  for  the  nearest 
land,  which  they  made  in  dripping  safety. 

In  their  sports,  Walter  and  his  brothers  once  captured 
a  mammoth  black  turtle  in  Harriman  Brook.  Pulling  the 
reptile  from  a  deep  hole  under  a  large  rock,  and  bringing 
him  ashore,  the  boys  found  him  their  match  in  strength, 
and  that,  with  his  muscular  legs,  he  was  likely,  in  spite  of 
all  their  tugging  and  pulling,  to  work  his  way  back  into 
the  brook.  Resorting,  however,  to  the  strategy  of  turning 
him  upon  his  hard-shell  back,  they  succeeded  in  securing 
him  with  a  birch  withe,  and  thus  dragged  their  supine  cap- 
tive in  triumph,  a  mile  and  a  half,  to  their  home.  The 
reptile  was  quite  a  wonder,  and  people  came  long  distances 
to  see  the  turtle,  whose  strength  was  such  that  he  could 
march  off  with  a  heavy  man  standing  on  his  back. 

Walter  was  fond,  too,  of  swimming,  in  which  he  was 
expert,  of  boating,  and  other  sports,  at  Bradford  Pond  ;  of 
chestnutting  in  the  Henniker  woods  ;  of  jumping  horizon- 
tally and  over  a  line.  In  his  latter  teens  he  could  clear  a 
line  drawn  on  a  level  with  his  chin.  In  these  sports  and 
games  he  had  few  equals  and  no  superiors. 

Sometimes  accidents  befell  him  in  his  sports  and  labors. 
One  of  these  has  already  been  mentioned.  Again,  when 
twelve  years  old,  while  riding  an  unsaddled  horse,  on  a 
dead  run,  in  the  "  mow-field,"  he  was  violently  thrown,  and 
had  his  right  arm  broken.  Two  years  later  he  met  with  a 
severer  accident,  the  effects  of  which  were  felt  through  life. 
While  chopping  wood  at  the  door,  with  a  younger  brother, 
he  received  a  fearful  wound  in  the  knee.  The  two  were 
chopping  in  one  notch,  when  the  glancing  axe  of  the  younger 
severed  the  large  ligament  connecting  the  knee-pan  with 
the  lower  leg,  and  cut  the  limb  a  third  part  off.  One  sur- 
geon advised  amputation  ;  but  another  thought  the  limb 
might  be  saved  and  made  of  use,  and  the  counsel  of  the  lat- 
ter was  approved  by  the  family.  When  the  sufferer  had 
begun  to  use  the  wounded  limb  again,  and  would  fain  show 
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how  much  it  had  improved,  by  dancing  somewhat  briskly 
about,  he  suddenly,  by  a  misstep,  came  to  the  floor,  with  the 
lame  leg  doubled  up  beneath  him.  It  was  a  fearful  hurt : 
he  was  unable  to  rise,  and  fainted.  The  wound  was  entirely 
torn  open,  and  the  mishap  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  Upon 
his  final  recovery  he  used  crutches  a  year  or  more,  but  ever 
afterwards  a  cane  sufficed.  Though  the  knee  was  always 
weak,  and  at  times  painful,  yet  it  was  worth  a  great  deal  ; 
while,  through  the  use  of  the  cane,  the  lameness  almost 
escaped  notice.  Moreover,  he  walked  much  all  through 
life.  He  enjoyed  the  exercise,  and  did  not  allow  many  to 
do  more  of  it,  or  do  it  better. 

Walter's  school  privileges  were  moderate.  He  lived  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  school-house.  He  attended  no 
summer  school  after  he  was  eleven  years  old,  and  no  winter 
term  after  he  was  sixteen.  But  he  made  the  most  of  his 
privileges.  He  was  always  punctual  at  school.  He  was  a 
natural  scholar,  learning  with  great  readiness,  but  yet  dili- 
gent in  study  ;  and  he  never  came  up  with  an  imperfect  les- 
son. During  his  last  two  winters  in  the  district  school, 
taught  by  his  oldest  brother,  he  was  neither  absent  nor  tardy 
for  a  single  moment  of  school  time.  He  was  wont,  also,  to 
study  much  out  of  school,  by  dim  candle-light,  at  home. 
In  his  home  study  he  used  to  receive  valuable  assistance, 
especially  in  arithmetic,  from  his  father,  who  was,  as  has 
already  been  said,  a  man  of  much  information  and  self-cul- 
ture. One  incident  will  attest  the  boy's  spirit  of  punctual- 
ity. On  a  severe  winter  morning,  with  the  mercury  twenty- 
six  below,  and  the  new  snow  driven  to  blinding  by  the  fierce 
wind,  Walter  and  two  older  brothers  braved  the  angry  ele- 
ments, and  pushed  on  to  school.  Walter  lost  his  hat ; 
while  all  were  in  pursuit  of  that,  Ben  lost  his  slate  ;  but 
both  were  recovered  in  the  end,  and  the  trio  reached  the 
school-house,  blown,  but  safe.  They  had,  however,  their 
resolute  labor  for  their  pains  ;  for  not  another  soul,  teacher 
or  pupil,  appeared.  The  boy,  thus  "prompt  despite  wind  or 
weather,  was  a  prompt  man  through  life,  punctual  in  every 
appointment,  and  impatient  of  slack  or  dilatory  conduct. 
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In  Walter's  school-days,  the  discipline  in  both  school 
and  family  was  of  a  somewhat  sterner  sort  than  is  consis- 
tent with  modern  ideas.  Besides,  punishment  at  school 
not  infrequently  entailed  punishment  at  home.  So,  if  either 
boy  of  the  Harriman  family  received  punishment  at  school, 
he  "  laid  in  "  with  the  others  to  keep  the  fact  a  secret  at 
home ;  for  if  it  were  known,  the  father,  without  allowing  a 
word  of  explanation,  would  administer  to  the  offender  a 
most  severe  lecture ;  which  lecture  was  far  harder  to  bear 
than  any  punishment  inflicted  at  school. 

Walter  always  stood  in  high  regard  with  his  teachers, 
and  was  also  a  favorite  with  his  school-mates,  who  always 
rejoiced  over  any  success  of  his  in  after  life.  One  of  his 
intimate  associates  in  those  days  was  Isaac  D.  Stewart, 
afterwards  a  leading  clergyman  of  the  Freewill  Baptist 
denomination.  Walter  has  recorded  the  fact  in  a  vein  of 
characteristic  humor,  when  he  says :  "  The  two  were  born 
the  same  year,  in  the  same  neighborhood ;  they  sat  on  the 
same  seat,  read  from  the  same  book,  belonged  to  the  same 
classes,  and  were  whipped  by  the  same  school-ma'ams  ! " 
These  two  Mink  Hill  boys  remained  firm  friends  through 
life. 

In  the  autumn  of  1834,  when  Walter  was  seventeen 
years  old,  he  attended  Hopkinton  Academy  for  a  term  of 
twelve  weeks.  The  institution  was  in  charge  of  Enoch 
L.  Childs,  and  had  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  students. 
Walter  always  remembered  that  term  as  one  in  all  re- 
spects satisfactory.  The  efficient  teacher  was  ever  after- 
wards the  warm  personal  friend  of  his  favorite  pupil.^  Har- 
riman and  Stewart,  with  two  young  men  from  Claremont, 
boarded  half  a  mile  away  from  the  academy,  at  Deacon  Bur- 
bank's,  on  the  Henniker  road.  Each  paid  ninety-two  cents 
a  week  for  his  board,  not  including  light,  wood,  and  wash- 
ing. The  table  was  well  supplied,  and  the  rooms  were 
pleasant.  Both  went  home,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles, 
once   a    fortnight,    going    and    returning    on    foot.      This 

1  When,  many  years  later,  both  came  to  reside  in  Concord,  they  had  the 
pleasure  of  living,  for  some  time,  as  nearest  neighbors. 
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tramp  was  found  an  agreeable  and  healthy  exercise.  From 
a  piece  of  woodland,  half  a  mile  distant  from  their  boarding- 
place,  the  chums  hauled  on  their  shoulders  dead  fallen  sap- 
lings for  their  firewood.  Walter's  whole  expense  for  that 
term  of  twelve  weeks,  including  tuition,  board,  fuel,  oil, 
lamps,  paper,  pens,  ink,  and  postage,  was  less  than  eighteen 
dollars.  Not  a  cent  was  expended  for  anything  not  in- 
cluded in  the  foregoing  items.  Thus  the  lesson  of  economy 
was  effectually  learned  along  with  the  lessons  of  the  book. 
Among  the  students  with  whom,  during  that  term,  he 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  which  proved  life-long, 
was  Jonathan  Everett  Sargent,  then  of  New  London,  after- 
wards prominent  in  the  legislative  and  judicial  affairs  of  the 
State. 

The  next  autumn  (1835)  found  Walter  and  his  friend 
Stewart  attending,  for  twelve  weeks,  a  school  at  Bartlett's 
Hall,  in  Henniker,  taught  by  David  P.  Perkins.^  Here 
again  excellent  progress  was  made.  There  was  much  phys- 
ical exercise  on  the  common,  and  in  jumping  over  a  line 
Walter  took  the  belt  easily.  The  school  was  large,  and 
embraced  many  superior  minds.  Of  the  students  with 
whom  young  Harriman  was  intimate,  and  who  became  more 
or  less  prominent  in  after  life,  were  Oliver  Pillsbury,  James 
M.  Campbell,  Hiram  Rice,  and  several  of  the  Proctors.^ 

Attendance,  for  a  few  weeks,  in  the  fall  of  1836,  at  a 
school  in  Elliot's  Hall,  in  Henniker,  under  the  same  teacher, 
ended  Walter's  school-days.  His  father  offered  to  help 
him  through  college,  but,  as  one  of  eight  brothers,  he  de- 
clined to  accept  the  special  favor.  Study,  however,  did  not 
end  with  school  attendance.  Of  theology,  of  law,  of  history 
and  other  departments  of  literature,  he  became  an  earnest 
student.  Self-culture  went  on  through  life  ;  and  a  thorough 
education,  that  the  schools  might  not  impart,  was  gained  — 
an  education  well  rounded  by  a  deep  and  comprehensive 
study  of  the  world  and  of  mankind,  and  by  the  well-applied 
lessons  of  a  varied  and  not  uneventful  experience. 

1  Afterwards  a  lawyer  in  Manchester,  N.  H. 

2  Brothers  of  Edna  Dean  Proctor,  the  poetess. 
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So  Walter  Harriman's  childhood  and  early  youth  were 
passing.  He  had  yet  no  thought  of  future  prominence, 
was  not  conscious  of  superior  merit  or  ability.  No  effort 
was  made  with  a  view  to  future  eminence.  No  advice  was 
sought,  no  conversation  had,  with  such  reference.  It  has 
been  said  of  him  that,  "  in  those  days,  he  was  entirely  with- 
out pretension  or  expectation,  but  was  particularly  noted 
for  excessive  modesty."  But  while  distrusting  his  own 
abilities,  and  suffering  keenly  from  consequent  embarrass- 
ment, he  did  not  shrink  from  standing  up  to  what  was  ex- 
pected of  him.  He  early  began  to  train  himself  in  public 
speaking  and  discussion,  and,  incidentally,  in  oratory  —  his 
forte,  as  yet  undeveloped.  His  faculties  were  yielding  to 
the  natural  bias.  When  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  a  debating  club  that  existed  in  his 
school  district.  He  continued  this  practice  of  debate,  sub- 
sequently, in  clubs  or  lyceums,  at  Warner  village,  whose 
members  were  mostly  men  of  mature  years,  —  ministers, 
physicians,  and  others.  During  the  club  season  of  1835-36, 
at  meetings  held  once  a  week,  all  winter,  he  was  appointed 
a  speaker  on  every  question.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
youth  acquitted  himself  honorably  in  these  encounters  of 
speech  and  argument ;  that  he  was  always  respectful  to  his 
antagonists,  especially  to  his  seniors  ;  and  that  his  cause 
did  not  suffer  in  his  hands. 

From  lyceum  practice  in  discussion  was  early  acquired 
the  faculty  of  arguing  a  question  in  quite  a  creditable  man- 
ner. When  fifteen  years  of  age,  Walter  took  part  in  what 
he  was  wont  to  call  the  "  famous  Cat  Trial."  It  was  at 
home.  One  brood  of  chickens  after  another  had  disap- 
peared, and  it  was  evident  that  they  met  their  fate  under 
the  barn.  Indications  designated  the  cat  —  a  large  yellow 
one,  weighing  a  dozen  pounds  —  as  the  guilty  party.  The 
cat  was  arrested,  and  brought  before  the  father  of  the  fam- 
ily for  trial.  Walter  appeared  for  the  government,  and  his 
older  brother,  Benjamin  F.,  for  the  cat.  Testimony  was  pa- 
tiently heard,  pro  and  con,  two  or  three  of  the  younger  boys 
being  witnesses.    The  cat  had  been  seen  in  close  proximity 
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to  the  chickens,  with  the  old  hen  making  warlike  demon- 
strations. Bits  of  chicken, — wings,  legs,  etc.,  —  also  had 
been  seen  in  the  cat's  mouth.  The  testimony  closed,  and 
the  arguments  were  made,  that  for  the  defense  first.  It 
was  one  of  considerable  merit,  and,  in  substance,  as  follows : 

"  The  law  presumes  every  person  innocent  till  proved 
guilty,  and  here  is  no  proof  whatever  of  the  guilt  of  my 
client.  Is  this  cat  to  be  condemned  on  this  slight  and  un- 
certain testimony  ?  What  is  the  testimony  }  Has  any  per- 
son seen  the  cat  kill,  injure,  or  chase  a  single  chicken.-* 
Not  at  all.  Nobody  has  even  seen  the  cat  among  the  chick- 
ens. Some  other  cause  for  this  slaughter  must  be  found. 
Suppose  the  cat  had  wings  and  legs  in  its  mouth  (which  I 
do  not  admit),  is  that  proof  of  guilt }  Why  might  not  any 
honest  cat,  seeing  these  remnants  scattered  about,  pick 
them  up  and  make  off  with  them  ?  This,  if  true,  is  only  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  and  weak  at  that.  A  cat  that  had  the 
bodies  of  half-a-dozen  chickens  at  one  meal  would  have  no 
occasion  to  be  picking  up  tough  legs  and  wings  for  dessert. 
The  probability  is  that  these  witnesses  are  mistaken,  and 
that  they  saw  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  cat's  mouth. 

"  This  cat,  of  all  others,  is  the  last  one  to  go  prowling 
about  for  meat.  There  was  never  a  day  when  her  wants  were 
not  all  supplied.  She  is  no  Lazarus,  hanging  around  the 
rich  man's  table  for  a  mere  crumb,  but  is  a  well-fed,  even  a 
bountifully  fed,  animal.  Besides,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
moral  and  conscientious  cats  that  I  ever  saw,  and  one  upon 
which  no  suspicion  ever  rested  before.  Neither  man  nor 
beast  plunges  headlong  into  crime  all  at  once  ;  and  I  ask 
the  court  to  dismiss  the  charge,  and  set  this  noble,  honest, 
and  faithful  cat  at  liberty." 

Walter's  argument  for  the  prosecution  was  substantially 
as  follows  :  — 

"  It  is  not  denied  that  the  chickens,  brood  after  brood, 
have  disappeared.  Something  has  destroyed  them.  I  wish 
the  counsel  for  the  cat  had  at  least  suggested  what  might 
have  done  this  ;  but  he  has  not  ventured  on  that  ground. 
This  cat  has  had  the  opportunity  ;  has  been  seen  near  the 
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chickens,  in  hidden  places ;  has  been  discovered  with  rem- 
nants of  their  bodies  in  her  mouth,  and  been  observed  flee- 
ing, in  guilt,  before  the  angry  demonstrations  of  the  hen. 
Call  the  evidence  circumstantial,  if  you  will ;  it  is  not  weak ; 
it  is  conclusive. 

"  If  a  man  robs  a  house,  and  some  of  the  stolen  goods 
are  found  on  his  person,  no  other  proof  of  his  guilt  is 
wanted.  This  is  sufficient.  The  case  before  the  court  is  a 
similar  one.  The  chickens  have  been  killed  and  eaten  by 
some  hungry  animal.  Parts  of  their  bodies  have  been  found 
on  this  cat,  and  the  presumption  of  her  guilt  amounts  al- 
most to  a  certainty.  It  matters  not  that  this  cat  has  been 
well  fed.  How  many  men  go  astray  from  all  the  attractions 
of  home,  wealth,  and  friends,  '  lured  by  the  meteor  that  daz- 
zles but  to  bUnd  ! '  The  human  heart  is  never  at  rest,  and 
the  cat's  is  not  of  a  higher  or  nobler  order. 

"  Perhaps  neither  man  nor  beast  does  plunge  headlong 
into  crime  ;  but  how  much  crime  may  have  been  committed 
in  secret,  escaping  detection,  no  one  can  know.  This  cat 
may  have  been  guilty  of  much  wrong-doing  which  has  never 
come  to  light ;  and  the  killing  of  these  poor  chickens  may 
be  but  the  culmination  of  a  life  of  crime.  The  chickens 
have  been  killed,  and  this  destruction  will  go  on  till  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  tempta- 
tion." 

At  the  close  of  this  argument  the  judgment  of  the  court 
was  promptly  rendered  in  these  words  :  "  D — n  'er,  she  's 
guilty  ;  shoot  her  !  "  And  the  cat  was  shot,  in  accordance 
with  the  sentence  ;  but  innocent  blood  was  shed.  Destruc- 
tion among  the  chickens  continued,  and  it  was  finally  found 
that  skunks,  lurking  under  the  barn,  were  the  guilty  par- 
ties. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  much  this  little  incident 
weakened  the  thoughtful  boy's  faith  in  evidence,  or  how 
much  it  may  have  had  to  do  towards  making  the  man  an 
enemy  to  capital  punishment.  Not  many  years  later,  the 
hanging  of  the  insane  or  half-idiotic  boy,  Abraham  Prescott, 
at  Hopkinton,  with  its  unseemly  precedent  and  attendant 
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circumstances,  shocked  his  feelings,  and  helped  to  intensify 
repugnance  to  the  death-penalty.  That  the  wretched  boy 
had  killed  Mrs.  Cochran,  of  Pembroke,  in  whose  family 
he  lived,  was  an  admitted  fact.  But  the  mental  condition 
of  the  respondent,  his  strange  conduct  before  and  after  the 
deed,  and  the  absence  of  any  adequate  motive,  seemed  to 
render  tenable  the  position  of  the  defense,  that  he  was  not 
responsible  for  his  acts.  That  position  the  charge  of  Chief 
Justice  Richardson,  in  the  first  trial,  strongly  tended  to  sus- 
tain. But  the  verdict,  "  guilty,"  was  rendered  at  two  trials, 
and  the  stolid,  leaden-eyed  boy  was  sentenced  to  be  "hanged 
by  the  neck  until  dead."  A  reprieve,  granted  by  Governor 
Badger,  on  recommendation  of  the  four  judges  who  pre- 
sided at  the  two  trials,  postponed  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence from  the  23d  of  December,  1835,  to  the  6th  of  the 
succeeding  January.  This  humane  action  was  taken  with 
the  intent  that,  should  the  Council  consent,  postponement 
might  be  had  till  the  Legislature  might  have  opportunity 
to  consider  the  matter.  But  the  Council  refused  to  inter- 
fere. Popular  feeling  ran  somewhat  high,  and  on  the  day 
set,  in  the  sentence,  for  the  execution,  a  howling  mob,  dis- 
appointed of  a  ghastly  spectacle  by  the  reprieve,  indulged 
in  beastly  demonstrations  of  violence  about  the  jail,  caus- 
ing the  death  of  the  jailer's  daughter,  overcome  in  feeble 
health  by  terror.  The  term  of  the  reprieve  having  expired, 
an  immense  throng  of  spectators,  rushing  in  from  all  the 
region  around,  even  from  afar,  on  a  disagreeable  January 
day,  had  the  morbid  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  victim  dan- 
gle from  the  gallows-tree.  And  so  was  fulfilled  the  law  that 
seemed  to  Walter  Harriman,  and  many  others,  as  an  inex- 
pedient, cruel,  and  revengeful  one,  tending  less  to  secure 
the  public  welfare,  in  the  prevention  of  crime,  than  to  de- 
moralize the  public  mind,  —  one,  in  fact,  but  an  unseemly 
relic  of  a  civilization  less  enlightened  than  that  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Laboring  upon  the  farm,  enjoying  healthy  recreation, 
making  the  most  of  moderate  school  attendance,  training 
himself  in  public  speaking  and  debate,  teaching  (of  which 
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more  anon),  Walter  was  growing  into  promising  manhood. 
Before  reacliing  nineteen  years,  he  was  "  small  of  his  age  ;  " 
but  in  mature  manhood  he  was  six  feet  two  of  stature,  well- 
proportioned,  and  straight  as  a  hickory  pole.^  In  personal 
appearance  he  was  a  marked  man  among  the  many.  A  fine 
head  surmounted  the  commanding  frame.  The  face  of 
manly  comeliness,  with  well-cut  features,  and  clear  eyes  of 
grayish-brown  beneath  an  ample  shapely  brow,  was  in  ex- 
pression strong  but  gentle,  mild  though  firm.  Nor  did  the 
countenance  belie  the  character  ;  for  the  latter  was  strength, 
softened  and  refined  by  geniality.  Indeed,  in  achieving  his 
life-success,  sunny  geniality  was  the  efficient  helpmeet  of 
intense  and  resolute  energy  and  enthusiastic  sincerity  in 
speech  and  action. 

A  genial,  cheerful  humor  brightened  with  its  warm  glow 
his  thought  and  speech.  He  was  always  ready  tp  give  or 
take  a  joke,  and  nobody  ever  enjoyed  one  more.  His,  too, 
was  the  genial  faculty  of  the  true  gentleman  to  make  every 
one  "feel  at  home"  in  his  presence.  He  was  a  keen,  but 
kindly,  observer  of  human  nature ;  there  was  no  cynicism 
in  him.  He  enjoyed  the  "plain,  unvarnished"  talk  of  the 
"country  folk,"  with  its  not  infrequent  store  of  wit  or  wis- 
dom, while  his  retentive  memory  kept  the  material  derived 
therefrom  to  be  used  in  humorous  anecdote,  related  always 
with  point,  and  often  in  native  tone  and  phrase. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  his  conversation 
with  the  "almanac  man."  While  attending  Hopkinton 
Academy,  he  used  frequently,  when  weary  with  study,  to 
call  at  the  shop  of  an  old  gentleman,  and  listen  to  his  con- 
versation. The  gentleman  made  the  almanac  his  study 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year ;  was  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  signs,  the  tides,  the  eclipses,  the  weather  pre- 
dictions, the  equinoctial  storms,  the  moon's  changes,  et 
caetera,  and  seldom  talked  on  any  subject  but  these.  At 
one  time,  the   "  Line  Storm  "  being  under  consideration, 

^  From  the  age  of  19  to  24,  his  weight  was  180  pounds ;  from  25  to  55,  in 
comparatively  indifferent  health,  it  averaged  15  pounds  less,  and,  after  55, 
with  improved  health,  10  pounds  more. 
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the  student,  essaying  to  bother  the  almanac-man  a  httle, 
told  him  there  was  nothing  to  create  a  storm,  or  to  disturb 
the  regular  order  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  that  period  ; 
that,  in  fact,  there  was  no  line  for  the  sun  to  cross,  and  that 
it  crossed  none  in  March  and  September,  more  than  it  did 
at  any  other  time.  The  old  gentleman  appeared  much  sur- 
prised, and  said,  "  You  '11  admit,  I  suppose,  the  moon's 
changes  affect  the  weather  ?  "  And  when  the  student  re- 
plied that  the  moon  changed  at  one  hour  or  one  moment 
as  much  as  at  another;  that,  in  fact,  it  did  n't  change  at  all; 
only  its  appearance  to  us  changed ;  and  even  that  changed 
no  more  one  day  than  another,  the  answer  was :  "  Ah  ! 
school  larnin'  is  goin'  to  spile  you  ! " 

His  early  diffidence  in  social  life,  he  has  told  us,  "  was 
painful."  When  fifteen  years  old,  he  was  engaged,  one 
day,  in  carrying  turnips  into  the  cellar,  when  two  young 
women,  who  had  come  over  "  the  Minks,"  with  their  pails, 
to  pick  cranberries  in  the  meadow,  called  at  the  house. 
Their  call  seemed  a  long  one  to  the  diffident  boy  who  was 
in  the  cellar,  waiting,  waiting,  on  the  stairs.  At  last,  see- 
ing no  signs  of  a  clear  coast,  he  erected  a  platform,  and 
squeezed  himself  with  great  difficulty  out  through  the  cel- 
lar-window; thus  escaping  the  embarrassment  of  facing 
two  inoffensive  country-girls  !  It  took  considerable  travel 
and  experience  to  rub  off  this  diffidence  ;  for,  four  years 
later,  while  teaching  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  he  found  "it  very 
trying  to  him  "  to  be  thrown,  as  he  necessarily  was,  into 
company.  Once,  at  an  evening  party  of  young  people, 
as  they  were  about  to  disperse,  he  was  told  by  a  friend,  > 
the  daughter  of  the  man  with  whom  he  boarded,  to  look 
the  company  over,  and  select  the  lady  whose  appearance 
most  pleased  him.  Finding  that  he  could  not  easily  es- 
cape the  ordeal,  he  reluctantly  indicated  his  preference. 
This  done,  his  adviser  said,  "  Come  with  me  ;  I  '11  intro- 
duce you  to  her,  and  you  must  escort  her  home."  Of 
course,  there  was  no  release  from  that  war,  and  the  diffident 
youth  had  to  march  off  on  escort  duty,  three  miles,  into 
the  town  of  Randolph.     "But," — as  he  said  many  years 
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later,  — "  he  did  not  regret  it.  His  companion  was  lively 
and  pleasing  in  conversation,  and  the  road  to  her  home 
seemed  very  short."  He  never  saw  the  young  lady  again  ; 
but  years  afterwards,  he  heard  that  she,  having  married 
well,  and  removed  to  Illinois,  had  named  her  first-born  son 
for  him  who  "  went  home  with  her  "  from  Braintree. 

Habits  of  temperance  were  inculcated  and  acquired,  in 
childhood,  beneath  the  parental  roof,  which  characterized 
the  man's  subsequent  life.  Appetite  was  kept  in  liege  sub- 
jection to  the  higher  powers  of  his  nature.  Intoxicants 
had  no  charm  to  break  this  allegiance.  While  temperate 
himself,  even  to  abstinence,  he  could,  however,  be  tolerant 
towards  those  whose  ways  and  opinions  were  unlike  his 
own.  The  narcotic  habit  he  never  formed  ;  indeed,  he 
never  touched  tobacco  in  any  shape  but  once.  While 
teaching  a  winter  school  in  Warner,  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
he  took  up  a  pipe,  one  morning,  after  breakfast,  and,  draw- 
ing a  whiff  or  two,  lost  the  forenoon's  school !  He  needed 
no  second  trial ;  and  with  "  the  weed,"  in  any  form  or  use, 
he  never  afterwards  had  aught  to  do. 


CHAPTER  III. 

YOUTH.  — EARLY    MANHOOD.  —  TEACHING. 
1835-1840. 

In  the  winter  of  1834-35,  succeeding  his  term  at  Hopkin- 
ton  Academy,  Walter  Harrriman  taught  his  first  school. 
It  was  in  the  Schoodac  district  in  Warner.  Among  his 
forty  pupils  were  eight  young  men,  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  stout  and  full-grown,  while  the 
master,  at  that  time,  was  of  slight  build,  and  looked  very 
small  in  their  presence.  But  he  made  his  first  school  a  suc- 
cess. He  had  a  natural  gift  for  governing,  and  a  good  fund 
of  common  sense,  upon  which  readily  to  draw  in  emergency. 
Another  requisite  to  true  success  in  the  school-room  he 
possessed  in  his  great  fondness  for  children  and  young  peo- 
ple. The  consequent  sympathy  was  a  magnetic  bond  be- 
tween pupil  and  teacher,  rendering  the  relation  an  easy  and 
pleasant  one.  The  following  winter  he  taught  on  Pumpkin 
Hill,  in  Warner.  Of  that  school  he  said,  more  than  forty 
years  later,  "  It  was  a  very  pleasant  one  to  the  master,  and, 
it  is  presumed,  not  unprofitable  to  the  scholars." 

In  the  winter  of  1836-37,  when  he  was  in  his  twentieth 
year,  and  had  completed  his  own  school  education,  a  school 
was  secured  for  him  in  Braintree,  Mass.,  near  Boston,  by 
an  older  brother,  residing  temporarily  in  Ouincy.  Before 
this  time,  he  had  never  been  farther  from  home  than  Con- 
cord in  his  own  county.  In  going  to  Braintree,  he  trav- 
elled by  stage  to  Lowell,  and  thence  to  Boston  by  rail ;  for 
the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad,  one  of  the  first  passenger 
roads  in  the  United  States,  had  then  been  running  a  short 
time.  The  cars  in  which  he  rode  were  very  short,  were 
entered  at  the  side,  and  had  each  only  four  or  five  seats. 
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To  the  youth,  hitherto  home-tied,  this  journey  was  the  in- 
teresting introduction  to  that  long  course  of  travel  which, 
in  after  years,  was  to  span  nearly  both  hemispheres.  Re- 
maining a  day  in  Boston,  busily  engaged  in  sight-seeing, 
he  visited  the  places  of  special  interest,  such  as  the  mar- 
kets, the  wharves,  the  Common,  the  State  House,  the  Navy 
Yard,  and  the  monument  on  Bunker  Hill,  then  unfinished, 
and  only  eighty-two  feet  high. 

Arriving  in  Braintree  on  Saturday  night,  he  went  to 
lodge  with  the  agent  of  the  district,  the  school  of  which  he 
was  to  enter  as  teacher  on  the  following  Monday  morning. 
He  was  an  utter  stranger,  he  looked  young,  and  was  quite 
diffident.  The  agent's  wife  was  not  favorably  impressed 
by  the  personal  appearance  of  the  candidate  for  school- 
master. After  retiring  for  the  night,  the  young  man  over- 
heard, through  the  thin  partition  between  his  sleeping-room 
and  that  of  the  agent,  a  conversation,  which  ran  as  follows  : 

Agenfs  Wife.  "  He  can  never  get  a  certificate,  and  I 
would  n't  let  him  begin  the  school,  till  he  'd  been  to  see." 

Agent.  "  'T  ain't  likely  he  'd  come  clear  down  here  on 
Tom  Fool's  arrant." 

Thereupon  the  deliberative  couple  fell  asleep,  and  so  did 
the  listener.  Monday  morning  came,  and  young  Harri- 
man  entered  upon  his  duties  before  going  to  the  superin- 
tending committee  for  a  certificate.  In  the  evening  he  was 
taken  by  the  agent  before  the  chairman  of  the  board,  the 

Reverend    Mr.    M .      The  examination   was   thorough 

and  protracted,  and  the  agent  was  ever  after  proud  to  claim 
that  "  the  master  was  ahead  of  the  committee-man  in  every 
branch."  He  had  a  long  term,  and  a  large  school  of  eighty- 
five  pupils,  and  became  weary  in  his  work.  But  he  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  he  was  urged  to  finish  out  a  hard  school 
in  another  district,  where  the  teacher  had  been  overrun 
by  unruly  scholars  and  dismissed.  Having,  however,  had 
enough  of  the  school-master's  life  for  one  season,  he  de- 
clined the  urgent  invitation,  and  returned  home. 

Having  worked  out  for  Amos  E.  Putney,  on  a  farm  in 
old  School  District  No.  8,  four  months,  at  thirteen  dollars 
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a  month,  he  taught,  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  the  school  in 
Deacon  Bailey's  district,  and,  the  succeeding  winter,  the  one 
at  Waterloo  Village.  From  April  to  December,  1838,  he 
served  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  Deacon  Elliot,  in  Henniker, 
and  then  took  charge  of  the  school  on  Craney  Hill  in  that 
town.  The  school  was  an  excellent  one  ;  and  here  he  had 
his  first  experience  in  "  boarding  round,"  and  enjoyed  it. 

Walter  Harriman's  first  vote  was  cast  in  Henniker,  in 
March,  1839,  during  the  term  of  the  Craney  Hill  school. 
That  election  was,  on  a  small  scale,  an  exciting  one  for  the 
young  man.  A  poor  but  worthy  man  —  a  stone-cutter, 
and  a  warm  friend  of  Harriman's  —  desired  the  office  of 
town-clerk.  The  incumbent  —  who  had  held  the  office 
but  one  year — was  a  professional  man,  and  well  qualified, 
but  he  had  enemies.  There  were  no  caucus  nominations, 
and  the  whole  contest  came  on  town-meeting  day.  Har- 
riman,  with  one  other  young  man,  started  a  "  boom  "  for 
the  stone-cutter,  who  had  the  acknowledged  qualification  of 
superior  penmanship.  It  looked  to  most  men,  however, 
like  a  hopeless  fight.  The  results  of  three  encounters  at 
the  ballot-box  were  :  First  ballot,  no  choice,  and  the  incum- 
bent ahead ;  second  ballot,  no  choice,  and  incumbent  a 
little  farther  ahead  ;  third  ballot,  the  stone-cutter  elected ! 
And  this  man  became  so  popular  in  the  office  that  he 
was  elected  thereto  fourteen  consecutive  years.  Success 
in  electioneering,  thus  first  achieved,  was,  to  an  almost 
proverbial  degree,  to  attend  Walter  Harriman,  in  the  com- 
ing years,  whether  running  for  office  himself,  or  working 
for  others. 

The  last  of  March,  1839,  ^^  went  to  New  Jersey  to  seek 
employment  as  a  teacher.  Other  New  Hampshire  men,  — 
friends  of  his,  —  who  accompanied  him  thither  with  the 
same  intent,  or  followed  soon  afterwards,  were  Oliver  Pills- 
bury,  James  M.  Campbell,  Hiram  Rice,  and  one  of  the 
Proctors,  from  Henniker,  and  Isaac  D.  Stewart  and  Wil- 
liam   K.    Bartlett,   from  Warner.^     He  went    by  stage  to 

1  Harriman,  Campbell,  Pillsbury,  and  Stewart  were  all  born  the  same  year 
(1817) ;   Rice  and  Bartlett  were  a  year  older. 
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Nashua ;  thence  by  railroad  —  which  had  penetrated  New 
Hampshire  thus  far  —  to  Providence  via  Boston.  By  steam- 
boat, and  after  a  stormy  passage  on  the  Sound,  he  reached 
New  York,  and  paced,  for  the  first  time,  the  streets  of  the 
metropohs,  with  no  little  admiration  of  magnificence  to 
which  he  was  yet  unused.  A  sail  down  the  bay  and  up 
the  Passaic  brought  him  to  the  charming  city  of  Newark. 
Thence,  as  he  has  expressed  it,  he  "  ransacked  New  Jer- 
sey" for  employment,  walking  two  hundred  miles.  He 
visited  Springfield,  Morristown,  Princeton,  Trenton,  not 
unimpressed  by  interesting  associations  of  revolutionary 
story,  as  he  journeyed  along  wholly  on  foot.  Once,  in  a 
single  day,  he  made  the  distance  of  forty  miles  ;  but  getting 
footsore  before  quite  completing  the  day's  work,  he,  bare- 
footed and  with  boots  on  back,  tramped,  after  dark,  on  the 
last  evening  of  March,  through  the  very  village  where  he 
was  afterwards  established  as  a  teacher. 

He  finally  found  a  situation  in  Westfield,  an  old,  shaded 
town,  in  a  level,  fertile  region,  twelve  miles  west  of  Newark. 
The  school  there,  in  which  he  commenced  his  labors  on 
his  twenty-second  birthday,  was  called  an  "  Academy,"  and 
had  a  term  of  six  months,  with  tuition  of  ten  dollars.  The 
pupils  were  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  some  of  whom 
were  well  advanced  in  their  studies.  He  found  a  pleasant 
home,  as  a  boarder,  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Osborne,  a  physi- 
cian in  extensive  practice,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  reg- 
ular correspondence  for  thirty  years,  until  the  doctor's 
death. 

Having  completed  his  six  months'  term  at  Westfield,  he 
took  an  October  trip  into  the  State  of  New  York.  He  had 
already  visited  the  city  of  that  name,  and  seen  something 
of  it.  One  of  his  visits  had  occurred  on  the  previous 
Fourth  of  July,  when  he  went  thither  on  foot,  to  see,  among 
other  sights,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Martin 
Van  Buren,  then  "  on  exhibition  there,"  as  he  has  playfully 
expressed  it.  On  his  autumn  trip,  he  went  up  the  Hudson, 
by  steamboat,  to  Troy,  whence  he  journeyed  on  foot  to  visit 
friends  residing  thirty  miles  above,  near  Vermont  line.    He 
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was  urged  to  take  a  school  in  Pittstown,  N.  Y.,  at  a  hand- 
some yearly  salary,  but,  unwisely,  as  he  afterwards  thought, 
declined  the  offer.  On  the  return  trip  to  New  York,  his 
boat  was,  all  the  way  down  from  Albany,  in  a  race,  into  the 
spirit  of  which  he  fully  entered.  One  of  his  New  Hamp- 
shire friends  who  accompanied  him  relates  that  Harriman, 
going  below,  where  the  firemen  were  stuffing  in  the  fuel, 
pulled  out,  in  playful  excitement,  his  pocket-book,  and  told 
them  to  ram  that  in  to  help  keep  up  the  steam  requisite  to 
win  the  race.  Much  to  his  gratification  his  boat  won.  He 
always  got  the  most  out  of  his  traveling  in  those  days,  as, 
indeed,  ever  afterwards.  Adventurous,  keenly  observant, 
ready,  with  shrewd  common  sense,  for  any  emergency ; 
always  full  of  lively  and  humorous  good-nature,  he  was  both 
an  excellent  traveler  and,  as  one  ^  who  frequently  journeyed 
in  his  company  has  characterized  him  "  a  capital  traveling 
companion." 

He  returned  to  New  Jersey,  and,  yielding  to  the  impor- 
tunity of  his  friend  Campbell,  took  a  school  at  a  place  then 
called  Camptown,  now  Irvington,  three  miles  from  Newark. 
It  was  a  bright  and  stirring  village ;  but  the  school  was  a 
large,  hard,  backward,  and,  to  the  teacher,  an  unsatisfactory 
one.  Having  remained  in  this  six  months,  he  was  glad  to 
be  released,  and  returned  home,  in  the  spring  of  1840, 
somewhat  richer  in  money  from  his  year's  service  in  New 
Jersey,  and,  what  was  of  more  consequence,  much  richer 
in  experience,  and  in  knowledge  of  the  world.^ 

He  had  not  found  much  virtue  in  certificates  of  character, 
ability,  etc.,  nor  any  necessity  for  such  backing.  When  he 
had  concluded  to  go  to  New  Jersey,  he  procured  such  cer- 
tificates from  ministers,  teachers,  selectmen,  and  others, 
and  felt  himself  strongly  equipped.     On  presenting  these 

1  Hon.  Oliver  Pillsbury,  who  has  also  furnished  other  facts. 

2  It  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the  inconvenience,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  loss,  incident  to  the  old  State  Bank  arrangement,  and  now  happily 
obviated  under  the  excellent  system  of  National  Banks,  that  Harriman,  on 
his  way  home,  had  to  exchange,  at  a  broker's  office  in  New  York  city,  his 
paper  money  for  gold,  at  a  premium  of  one  fourth  of  one  per  cent.  ;  for  New 
Jersey  bank-bills  were  not  current  in  New  England. 
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to  the  man  having  authority  in  school  affairs  in  Westfield, 
he  received  the  abrupt  response,  "  Put  them  up ;  anybody 
can  get  certificates  enough  !  "  The  man,  seeing  that  his 
brusque  words  had  daunted  the  applicant  a  good  deal,  im- 
mediately added,  "  Your  face  is  all  the  certificate  I  want." 
At  the  earliest  opportunity,  those  papers,  the  obtaining  of 
which  had  cost  considerable  effort,  were  given  to  the  flames. 

All  that  year  there  had  been  great  political  excitement  in 
New  Jersey,  each  party.  Whig  and  Democratic,  having  its 
set  of  representatives  claiming  seats  in  Congress,  with  ad- 
herents noisily  asserting  their  claims  at  home.  Moreover, 
General  Harrison  was  nominated  for  president  in  Decem- 
ber, 1839,  ^^^  o"^  0^  ^^^  most  stirring  presidential  cam- 
paigns ever  witnessed  in  the  United  States  commenced  at 
once,  thus  early,  in  New  Jersey.  Though  political  events, 
at  this  period,  were  watched  with  interest  by  the  school- 
master, and  with  sympathy  for  the  Democratic  side,  yet  no 
thought  of  a  political  career  for  himself  seems  yet  to  have 
entered  his  mind.  Our  "  looker-on  in  Vienna"  had,  too, 
his  occasional  thrust  of  playful  irony  at  Whig  electioneering 
pretensions,  as  when,  in  a  letter  to  a  New  Hampshire  com- 
rade, Oliver  Pillsbury,  teaching  in  another  New  Jersey  town, 
he  wrote,  under  date  of  February  16,  1840:  "' Retrench- 
ment and  Reform 'is  the  motto  blazing  on  the  Harrison 
banner,  in  every  town  and  hamlet ;  and,  sir,  is  not  this  uni- 
versal agitation  the  precursor  of  lasting,  unchanging  good 
to  American  citizens  }  Who  is  not  sanguine  in  the  belief 
that,  when  the  '  Hero  of  Tippecanoe '  ascends  the  throne, 
'  retrenchment  and  reform  '  in  every  department  of  admin- 
istration will  be  simultaneous  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  great  domain }  Locomotion  will  be  facil- 
itated ;  steamboats  will  outstrip  sharks  and  shad ;  balloons 
will  ride  safely  on  the  whirlwind  ;  and  the  United  States 
mail  will  chase  the  vivid  lightning  through  the  storm,  and 
deliver  her  ten  thousand  messages,  instantaneously,  to  the 
people !  " 

While  faithfully  pursuing  his  regular  vocation,  he  found 
some   time   for  the  study  of  theology,    receiving   instruc- 
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tion  at  Westfield,  from  the  Presbyterian  minister,  Rev,  Mr. 
Hunting,  but  having  no  tutor  at  Camptown.  For  the  young 
man,  cheerful  but  serious,  Hfe,  with  its  mysteries,  had  sol- 
emn import,  as,  indeed,  it  has  for  all  thoughtful  natures. 
For  him,  religion,  as  an  active  principle  of  right  living,  as 
love  to  God,  evinced  in  love  to  man,  was  a  necessity. 
From  the  early  to  the  latest  days  of  life,  of  his  thoughts, 

—  "  the  Christian  Volume  was  the  theme, 
How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed  ; 
How  He  who  bore  in  heaven  the  second  name 
On  earth  had  not  whereon  to  lay  His  head." 

The  life  of  the  "  Man  of  Sorrows  "  and  the  scene  of  his 
labors  were  always  subjects  of  fond  and  reverent  contem- 
plation. Indeed,  this  reverence  prompted  that  pilgrimage 
to  the  Orient  which  brightened,  though  it  may  have  short- 
ened, his  declining  days.  But  his  religion  was  without 
superstition;  it  recognized  the  just  claims  of  reason  and 
common  sense.  He  had  no  arrogance  of  opinion  on  reli- 
gious questions,  and  allowed,  in  their  infinity  of  scope,  a 
broad  margin  for  honest  diversity  of  belief,  —  nay,  for  honest 
mistake.  He  believed,  as  a  cardinal  fact,  that  Infinite  Jus- 
tice is  tempered  by  Infinite  Love,  and,  in  the  light  of  that 
belief,  he  read  the  life  and  destiny  of  man.  Now,  though  his 
doctrinal  views  were  not  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  good 
Mr.  Hunting,  yet  he  always  gratefully  acknowledged  his 
indebtedness  to  his  tutor  for  valuable  assistance  rendered 
in  theological  study.  Anon,  a  friend,  calling  upon  the  dili- 
gent student,  found  him  writing  his  first  sermon.  The  ser- 
mons thus  prepared  in  the  school-master's  leisure  were  sub- 
sequently to  be  preached,  and,  in  select  portions,  to  find 
their  way  into  print.  So,  just  then,  amid  unusual  political 
excitement,  his  thought  was  more  intent  upon  theology 
than  politics.  "Our  ends  "  we  may  "  rough  hew ;  "  we  can- 
not "  shape  "  them. 

He  also  took,  at  this  period,  a  leading  part  in  a  debating- 
club  that  excited  much  interest  in  the  village  of  Camptown. 
To  this  he  playfully  refers  in  the  letter  from  which  quo- 
tation has  already  been  made.     "Our  Lyceum,"  he  says, 
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"  continues  '  long,  loud,  and  tremendous '  —  Ambition  vs. 
Superstition,  next."  One  incident  of  that  club  experience 
so  touched  his  sense  of  humor  that  he  often  related  it  with 
ludicrous  effect.  The  president  of  the  evening  was  obliged 
by  the  rules  to  decide  the  question  discussed,  according  to 
the  weight  of  argument.  Deacon  Baldwin  was  president 
one  evening.  At  the  close  of  the  debate  he  arose,  and,  with 
much  gravity,  said  :  "  Gentlemen,  I  'm  in  favor  of  the  affirm- 
ative, yet."  As  Harriman  had  been  upon  the  negative  in 
the  discussion,  and  had  just  concluded  his  argument,  he 
considered  Deacon  Baldwin's  unique  decision  one  of  the 
highest  compliments  ever  paid  him. 

His  mental  activity,  moreover,  impelled  his  ready  pen  to 
much  writing,  upon  varied  topics,  for  the  newspapers  of 
New  Jersey.  He  also  tried  his  hand  at  fiction,  writing  a 
long  story  for  the  Newark  "  Eagle,"  which  was  reprinted  by 
at  least  three  other  papers,  one  of  which  was  of  New  York 
city.  Also,  while  at  Camptown,  he  carried  on  a  discussion, 
through  the  columns  of  the  "  Eagle,"  upon  the  subject  of 
imprisonment  for  debt. 

The  varied  mental  labors  of  that  busy  New  Jersey  year 
were  not  unrelieved  by  physical  exercise  —  and  that  his 
favorite  one  —  walking.  Often  was  the  tall,  erect  school- 
master seen,  with  nimble  step  and  liberal  pace,  taking  his 
walks,  that  frequently  counted  each  a  goodly  stretch  of 
miles.  Sometimes  he  would  take  to  the  tow-path  of  the 
Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  where  distances  were  marked 
by  mile-stones,  and  there  time  himself,  accomplishing  easily 
a  mile  in  fifteen  minutes,  for  four  successive  hours,  —  six- 
teen miles  in  all.  He  was  an  easy,  natural  pedestrian,  and 
did  not  fear  to  be  outdone  in  walking  even  by  those  who 
might  boast  of  their  five  miles  an  hour ;  for  he  was  confi- 
dent that  the  boast  could  rarely,  if  ever,  be  verified  by  per- 
formance. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

MANHOOD.  —  IN    THE    MINISTRY. MARRIAGE, 

1840-1851. 

Walter  Harriman  returned  to  Warner  with  the  pur- 
pose no  longer  to  pursue  teaching  as  a  prime  vocation, 
though  he  might  in  the  future  occasionally  engage  in  it,  as 
other  occupation  should  permit.  Without  proper  study  or 
consideration  for  so  important  a  step,  —  as  he  afterwards 
felt,  —  he,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  commenced 
preaching  in  his  native  town,  as  a  Universalist.  Upon  due 
notice  given,  his  first  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  made  on 
Sunday,  May  3,  1840.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  the 
congregation  was  composed  of  those  who  had  known  him 
intimately  from  childhood.  Here  was,  indeed,  an  ordeal  for 
the  young  preacher,  but  one  that  he  safely  passed.  The 
proof  of  superior  ability  and  unexceptionable  bearing  in  his 
new  position  is  found  in  the  fact  that  increasing  interest 
and  a  growing  congregation  accompanied  his  ministerial 
labors  in  Warner,  continued  regularly  till  winter.  Thus  far 
his  efforts  in  his  new  calling  had  been  somewhat  tentative, 
but  the  results  were  satisfactory. 

Early  in  the  winter  he  accepted  the  generous  offer  of  a 
large  public  school  in  Cavendish,  Vt.  Though  this  school 
had  had  three  masters  the  previous  season,  —  two  of  whom 
had  been  turned  out,  and  the  third  had  barely  struggled 
through,  —  it  needed  but  one  this  season,  and  its  long  term 
passed  in  a  manner  most  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  It 
closed  with  a  popular  "  Exhibition,"  which  was  greatly  en- 
joyed by  the  crowded  numbers  present.  Some  of  the  dia- 
logues spoken  were  written  by  the  master  for  the  occasion, 
and  years  afterward  one  of  these  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  a  Woodstock  newspaper. 
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But  the  school-room  did  not  appropriate  all  his  activity. 
In  the  course  of  that  winter  his  voice  was  heard  in  the  pul- 
pit at  Cavendish,  Weathersfield,  and  Woodstock.  He  was 
invited  to  settle  at  the  last-named  place,  in  pastoral  charge 
of  a  large  and  active  society,  at  a  liberal  salary  ;  but  he  felt 
compelled  to  decline  the  invitation  on  account  of  inexperi- 
ence. 

He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  a  club  that  comprised 
in  its  membership  the  lawyers,  physicians,  and  ministers  of 
Cavendish.  In  discussion,  he  was  almost  invariably  pitted 
against  Ryland  Fletcher,  a  man  of  more  than  twice  his 
years,  already  eminent  in  the  law,  and  afterwards  Governor 
of  Vermont.  But  the  younger  disputant,  while  sustaining 
—  often  brilliantly — his  side  in  the  well-matched  contests, 
had,  as  yet,  no  thought  of  ever  attaining  political  emi- 
nence. His  aims  were  high  and  worthy,  but  in  another 
direction. 

In  the  following  March,  that  of  1841,  he  wandered  off 
to  Harvard,  Mass.,  among  a  people  who  had  never  heard 
his  name.  He  was  soon  accepted  as  a  minister,  and  con- 
tinued for  four  years  to  labor  in  that  capacity,  dividing  his 
time  equally  between  Harvard  and  the  adjoining  town  of 
Shirley.  He  was  regularly  ordained,  according  to  the  us- 
ages of  the  Universalist  denomination,  at  Shirley  village, 
in  June,  1841.^  Those  four  years  were  busy  ones  for  the 
young  minister.  He  was  faithful  in  his  ministrations,  and 
the  societies  in  his  charge  flourished.  That  at  Harvard 
built,  during  his  stay  there,  a  fine  meeting-house,  and  paid 
for  it  before  the  day  of  dedication.  Acceptable  service  in 
the  pulpit  was  supplemented  by  the  visitation  of  parishion- 
ers and  others,  so  that  he  came  to  know  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  above  twelve  years  of  age,  in  the  town  of  Har- 
vard. The  cheerful  intercourse  of  the  man  with  the  people 
enlarged  the  influence,  while  it  enforced  the  able  pulpit 
efforts,  of  the  minister.     He  frequently  held  evening  ser- 

1  The  clergymen  participating  in  the  ceremonies  were  Rev.  Messrs.  T.  J. 
Greenwood,  of  Marlborough ;  S.  P.  Landers,  of  Worcester ;  George  Proctor, 
of  Sterling ;  and  John  Harriman,  of  Lancaster,  the  candidate's  eighth  cousin. 
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vices  in  neighboring  towns.  He  gave  lectures  on  "  Miller- 
ism,"  when  that  fanaticism  was  at  its  height,  and  throngs  of 
all  classes  gathered  to  hear  them.  Neither  the  "  end  of  the 
world,"  nor  that  of  his  labors,  was  yet.  He  officiated  at 
many  burials,  and  frequently  solemnized  marriages.  He 
held  a  discussion,  through  the  columns  of  the  Boston  "  Trum- 
pet," with  a  brother  minister,  on  the  subject  of  free  agency. 
He  pronounced  Fourth  of  July  orations  in  1842  and  1844. 
He  was,  during  each  one  of  the  four  winters,  a  leading 
member  of  a  debating  club.  Two  of  the  winters  he  taught 
a  pleasant  Harvard  school  —  his  last.  He  preached,  on 
exchange,  at  Marblehead  and  South  Boston,  and  received 
invitations  to  settle  at  both  places.  The  physical  vigor 
requisite  to  so  much  work  was,  doubtless,  promoted  by  his 
favorite  exercise;  for,  during  all  this  time,  in  going  to 
places  where  duty  or  pleasure  called,  if  not  more  than  forty 
miles  away,  he  always  walked. 

In  the  autumn  of  1841  he  brought  to  Harvard  his  bride, 
Apphia  K.,  daughter  of  Captain  Stephen  Hoyt,  of  War- 
ner, and  his  married  life  began.  Within  two  years  death 
crossed  his  happy  threshold,  and  snatched  away  the  young 
and  excellent  wife.  In  1844  he  married  Almira,  daughter 
of  Noah  T.  and  Sally  Bean  Andrews,  of  Warner,i  the  sym- 
pathetic, helpful  companion  of  future  days,  the  mother  of 
his  children,  and  the  grace  and  strength  of  his  home,  —  that 
home  where  the  sacred  trusts  of  a  long  and  happy  wedded 
life  were  ever  to  be  fulfilled  in  mutual  faith  and  love. 

In  the  spring  of  1845  the  Universalist  society  in  War- 
ner, being  reorganized,  and  having  built  a  new  meeting- 
house, invited  Mr.  Harriman  to  resume  the  pastoral 
charge.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  returned  to  his 
native  town.  He  was  obliged  to  decline  two  official  invita- 
tions to  reengage  at  Harvard  and  Shirley ;  for  the  field  of 
duty  seemed  to  him  to  lie  where  he  had  commenced  his  work 
in  the  ministry.^     He  was  warmly  welcomed   in  Warner. 

1  Almira  R.  Andrews  was  born  November  S,  1819. 

2  His  first  and  only  opportunity  to  revisit  the  delightful  old  town  of  Harvard 
came  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  later.     In  the  autumn  of  1868,  while  hold- 
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His  congregations  were  large  and  interested,  and  every- 
thing went  smoothly.  His  acceptable  labors  were  extended 
to  other  towns,  among  which  were  Goffstown,  Andover, 
Wilmot,  Sunapee,  Croydon,  Newport,  and  Unity.  As  in 
other  years,  he  went  long  distances  to  officiate  on  funeral 
occasions  ;  while,  for  all  the  region  round  about,  he  was 
the  favorite  clergyman  in  the  marriage  ceremony.^ 

His  exercise  of  walking  was  not  given  up,  though,  in  these 
days,  he  kept  a  horse,  to  be  used  upon  occasion.  Again, 
in  a  debating  club,  his  reasoning  power  was  put  to  a  fine 
test,  notably  in  an  exciting  discussion  with  the  Orthodox 
clergyman.  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller,  on  the  subject  of  capital  pun- 
ishment, which  lasted  two  nights.  Though  no  longer  a 
teacher,  he  did  not  let  his  interest  in  education  flag,  but 
rendered  efficient  service  as  the  superintending  school  com- 
mittee of  the  town.  This  was  the  only  office  held  by  him 
until  1849,  though,  the  year  before,  that  of  selectman  had 
been  offered,  but  declined. 

His  high  reputation  in  the  pulpit  elicited  an  invitation  to 
settle  over  a  large  society  at  Springfield,  Mass.  This  he 
declined.  Indeed,  he  began  in  1849  to  contemplate  with- 
drawing from  the  ministry.  Gradually  he  came  to  take  a 
more  active  interest  in  politics,  and  in  185 1  he  became 
deeply  engaged  in  trade.  This  year,  accordingly,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-four,  he  formally  withdrew  from  the  pulpit. 
This  step  was  taken  against  the  earnest  remonstrance  of 
many  friends,  and  only  after  long  and  mature  deliberation. 

ing  the  office  of  governor,  he  took,  in  company  with  his  wife,  a  trip  to  that 
place  and  Shirley,  and  spent  a  day  or  two  in  making  agreeable  calls.  Most  of 
the  people  knew  him  at  a  glance  ;  some,  however,  recognized  him  only  by  his 
voice.  An  aged  lady  of  eighty-five  years,  and  totally  blind,  recognized  him 
instantly  when  she  heard  him  speak  at  the  door.  Indeed,  no  one  ever  enjoyed 
more  keenly  than  he  any  opportunity  to  revisit  spots  familiar  to  former  experi- 
ence, and  to  renew  old  acquaintance.  Thirty-three  years  after  leaving  Caven- 
dish, he  visited,  with  much  enjoyment,  his  old  haunts  in  that  town.  One  of 
his  favorite  pupils,  a  bright  girl  of  sixteen  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  was  now  a 
matron,  living  in  the  village  of  Duttonsville.  He  made  her  a  call,  and,  with 
pleasant  surprise,  found  himself,  after  so  many  years  of  wear  and  tear,  in  peace 
and  in  war,  recognized  at  once  by  the  lady,  in  the  exclamation,  —  Walter 
Harriman  ! 
1  He  solemnized  one  hundred  and  thirty  marriages. 
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While  his  success  in  this  calling  had,  for  eleven  years,  been 
continuously  of  the  most  gratifying  character,  he  could  not 
help  feeling  that  he  had  entered  upon  it  with  too  much 
haste  and  too  little  reflection,  and  he  never  regretted  his 
withdrawal  therefrom. 


CHAPTER  V. 

IN    POLITICS    AND    LEGISLATION. 
1848-1851. 

As  has  already  been  said,  Mr.  Harriman  had,  before  leav- 
ing the  ministry,  begun  to  be  actively  interested  in  politics. 
On  the  5th  of  January,  1848,  he  attended,  as  a  delegate,  the 
Democratic  Senatorial  Convention  of  District  No.  8,  held 
at  the  Box  Tavern,  in  Stoddard.  As  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions,  he  reported  a  series,  of  which  the 
following,  written  by  himself,  was  one:  — 

''Resolved,  That  slavery  is  a  great  moral,  social,  and 
political  evil,  and  that  the  Democratic  doctrine  is  to  resist, 
by  all  proper  and  constitutional  measures,  its  further  ex- 
tension." 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted.  It  repre- 
sented the  position  of  the  Democratic  party  in  New  Hamp- 
shire at  that  time  upon  the  question  of  slavery,  which  was 
growing  into  constantly  increasing  prominence  as  a  politi- 
cal one.  A  strong  anti-slavery  feeling  had  been  aroused 
in  the  Northern  mind  by  the  annexation  of  Texas,  widely 
regarded  as  a  measure  primarily  intended  to  aggrandize  the 
slave-power.  The  Democratic  party  upheld  annexation, 
but  not  without  considerable  dissent  within  its  ranks.  John 
P.  Hale,  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  opposed  the  Texas 
scheme.  The  leaders  of  his  party  in  New  Hampshire 
caused  his  renomination  to  be  repudiated,  and  his  reelection 
to  be  defeated  in  1846.  But  with  Mr.  Hale's  defeat  came 
the  defeat  of  the  party  itself  that  had  rejected  him,  and, 
for  that  year  was  lost  its  long-held  ascendency  in  the  State. 
Mr.  Hale  lost  his  seat  in  the  national  House  of  Representa- 
tives, only  to  get  one  in  the  United  States  Senate,  to  which 
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he  was  elected  by  the  anti-Democratic  legislature,  and 
which  he  was  long  to  hold,  and  always  as  a  stanch  oppo- 
nent of  slavery  and  its  ever  bolder  and  bolder  aggressions. 
With  the  excitement  of  the  Mexican  War,  —  the  sequel  of 
Texan  annexation  ;  with  advantage  taken  of  the  natural 
popular  feeling  not  to  "give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  " 
in  a  war  existing,  however  it  may  have  come  to  exist ;  and 
with  strong  anti-slavery  declarations,  responsive  to  prev- 
alent anti-slavery  sentiment,  the  Democratic  party  in  New 
Hampshire  returned  to  power  in  1847.  Whatever  insin- 
cerity there  may  have  been  in  the  Democratic  position  upon 
the  slavery  question  —  so  far  as  some  of  the  leaders  were 
concerned  —  so  that  that  position  would  by  and  by  be  re- 
pudiated at  convenience,  Mr.  Harriman's  real  sentiments 
were  embodied  in  the  Stoddard  resolution  of  1848.1  So, 
also,  the  anti-slavery  resolutions  passed  by  the  legislatures 
of  1849  and  1850  expressed  his  honest  convictions;  and 
in  the  unanimous  passage  of  them  he  voted  cheerfully  with 
his  party.     Here  are  those  of  1 849  :  — 

''Resolved,  That,  while  we  respect  the  rights  of  the 
slave-holding  as  well  as  the  free  portions  of  the  Union  ;  while 
we  will  not  willingly  consent  that  wrong  be  done  to  any 
member  of  this  glorious  confederacy  to  which  we  belong,— 
we  are  firmly  and  unalterably  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
slavery  over  any  portion  of  American  soil  now  free. 

"  Resolved,  That,  in  our  opinion,  Congress  has  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  and  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that  our  senators  be  instructed, 
and  our  representatives  requested,  to  take  all  constitutional 
measures  to  accomplish  these  objects." 

Though  Mr.  Harriman  was  not  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  1848,  he  put  forth  much  exertion  to  obtain  from  it 
the  charter  of  the  Concord  and  Claremont  Railroad —  a 
favorite  project  with  him.  He  spoke  and  wrote  much  in 
advocacy  of  the  measure;  he  also  visited  the  legislature, 
and  urged  upon  leading  members  its  adoption.      He  had 

1  Of  this  resolution,  Mr.  Hale  made  much  use  in  his  campaigns  of  1848, 
1850,  and  1852. 
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the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  project  fraught  with  the  most 
advantageous  results  for  an  important  and  beautiful  portion 
of  the  State,  and  for  which  he  had  labored  so  efficiently,  re- 
ceive legislative  sanction. 

In  June,  1849,  ^^  took  his  seat  in  the  legislature,  as  a 
representative  from  Warner.  The  speaker  of  the  House, 
Hon.  Samuel  H.  Ayer,  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  judi- 
ciary committee,  but,  at  his  request,  transferred  him  to  that 
on  banks.  Though  a  new  member,  he  took  a  prominent 
and  influential  part  in  business  and  debate,  and,  being  fre- 
quently called  by  the  speaker  to  the  chair,  presided  well. 

During  the  session,  the  question  of  capital  punishment, 
upon  which  he  had  thought  and  reasoned  much,  came  up 
in  two  forms.  It  was  a  subject  upon  which  he  had  strong 
convictions  ;  and  he  made  the  most  of  this  opportunity  to 
manifest  a  relentless,  practical  opposition  to  the  death-pen- 
alty. Argumentative  practice  in  the  debating-club  begot 
argumentative  power  in  the  hall  of  legislation.  His  maiden 
speech  was  made  in  favor  of  commuting  the  death-sentence 
of  LetitiaS.  Blaisdell  to  imprisonment  for  life.-^  No  report 
of  this  speech  is  extant  ;  but  it  contributed  much  towards 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  commutation  by  a  large  majority. 

Petitions  for  a  change  in  the  law  respecting  capital  pun- 
ishment had  been  presented  to  the  legislature,  and  referred 
to  the  judiciary  committee.  Judge  Edmund  Parker,  of 
Nashua,  for  that  committee,  reported  to  the  House  that  it 
was  "inexpedient  to  alter  or  amend  the  law  in  relation  to 
capital  punishment."  On  this  report  a  great  debate  arose, 
June  22d,  and  continued  all  day.  A  strong  phalanx  of  speak- 
ers, comprising  Professor  Edwin  D.  Sanborn,  of  Hanover, 
Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  of  New  Ipswich,  Judge  Edmund  Parker, 
of  Nashua,  and  Hon.  George  W.  Morrison,  of  Manchester, 
ably  sustained  the  committee's  report.  Against  these,  the 
"new  member"  from  Warner  was  almost  the  only  man  in 

1  Letitia  S.  Blaisdell,  of  Goffstown,  was  under  sentence  of  death  for  murder  ; 
having  been  convicted  of  poisoning  a  child  in  a  family  in  which  she  lived  by 
])utting  arsenic  in  tea.  After  commutation  of  the  sentence,  she  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life  in  the  New  Hampshire  State  Prison. 
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the  House  to  stand  up  in  effective  argument.^  He  did  so  ; 
taking  radical  ground,  and  vigorously  advocating  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  gallows.  The  result  of  this  legislative  contest 
over  capital  punishment  was  the  passage  of  an  act  so  far 
amending  the  law  as  to  defer  the  execution  of  the  death- 
sentence  for  one  year  from  the  time  of  finding  the  verdict. 
Mr.  Harriman  and  other  opponents  of  "judicial  strangling" 
felt  that  some  progress  had  been  made  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

In  the  legislature  of  1850  —  his  second  year  of  service  — 
he  maintained  a  leading  position.  He  was  faithful  to  the 
interests  of  his  constituents,  and,  with  his  colleague,  ob- 
tained the  charter  of  the  Warner  Bank,  under  which  that 
institution  was  immediately  put  into  operation.  Questions 
relating  to  railroads  and  other  corporations  were  leading 
subjects  of  legislation,  and  always  enlisted  his  voice  and 
vote  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  corporate  power.  Homestead  exemption  was 
also  a  prominent  question,  and  Mr.  Harriman  was  one  of 
its  stanchest  friends.  He  spoke  ably  in  support  of  the 
bill  sanctioning  the  principle  as  a  law.^  A  resolution  was 
passed,  referring  the  measure  to  the  decision  of  the  people 
at  the  next  annual  election.  The  people  approved  ;  and  in 
June,  1 85 1,  the  wise  and  humane  act  was  consummated, 
and  has  ever  since  been  in  force  in  New  Hampshire. 

It  required  genuine  power  to  gain  and  hold  prominence  in 
those  two  legislatures  of  1849  ^^d  1850  ;  for  they  comprised 
an  unusual  number  of  men  of  marked  ability;  such  as  — 
to  mention  only  those  now  (1887)  deceased  —  Samuel  H. 
Ayer,  Nathaniel  B.  Baker,  John  Preston,  Edmund  Parker, 
William  Haile,  Lemuel  N.  Pattee,  Samuel  Lee,  Edwin  D. 
Sanborn,  Richard  Jenness,  William  H.  Y.  Hackett,  Wil- 
liam P.  Weeks,  Thomas  E.  Sawyer,  Horton  D.  Walker, 
Charles  F.  Gove,  William  H.  Duncan,  Thomas  M.  Edwards, 
and  Josiah  Quincy.  To  be  a  peer  in  legislative  speech  and 
action,  in  such  company,  was  a  severe  test  of  ability,  which 
the  representative  from  Warner  successfully  stood. 

^  Mr.  Harriman 's  speech  on  that  occasion  will  be  found  farther  on. 
2  The  speech,  in  abstract,  closes  this  chapter. 
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Speech  of  Mr.  Harriman,  of  Warner,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, June  22,  184^,  on  the  subject  of  Capital 
Punishment. 

Mr.  Speaker  :  —  I  arise  to  discuss  this  question  with 
great  trepidation.  I  know  the  magnitude  of  the  subject, 
the  ability  and  weight  of  character  against  which  I  am  to 
contend,  and  I  am  fearfully  sensible  of  my  own  weakness 
and  inexperience.  With  the  indulgence  of  the  House, 
however,  I  will  attempt  some  sort  of  a  reply  to  the  argu- 
ments which  gentlemen  have  adduced,  and  will  give  some 
of  the  reasons  that  cause  me  to  oppose  the  law  as  it  now 
stands. 

We  ask  for  the  abolition  of  the  gallows  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. We  do  not  ask  it  from  any  false  sympathy  with  the 
criminal ;  this  is  not  our  ground.  We  ask  it,  not  because 
we  would  have  crime  inadequately  punished  ;  this  is  not  our 
ground.  Nor  do  we  take  the  position  that  the  criminal  is 
to  be  consulted,  to  the  neglect  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lives,  — nothing  of  the  kind.  We  ask  for  the  abolition 
of  the  gallows  on  far  higher  grounds.  We  ask  it  in  the 
firm  belief  that  crime  would  be  more  generally  punished, 
and  the  safety  of  the  people  would  be  more  secure,  than 
under  the  law  as  we  now  find  it. 

Our  opposition  to  the  gallows  springs  from  an  earnest 
desire  for  public  order  and  safety,  from  the  highest  con- 
ceptions of  right  and  justice,  and  from  a  full  conviction 
that  imprisonment  for  life  is  better  than  hanging.  I  regret 
that  my  friend  from  Hanover  (Professor  Sanborn)  felt  called 
upon,  in  his  very  able  speech,  to  devote  so  large  a  share  of 
his  time  to  the  work  of  showing  that  we  must  have  govern- 
ment. Government !  of  course  we  must  have  it.  Why  ar- 
gue that  point .?  No  member  of  this  House  wants  anarchy. 
Law  and  order  must  prevail.  Offenders  must  be  punished, 
and  the  people  must  be  protected.  But  how  shall  offenders 
be  punished  t  Except  for  self-defense,  I  deny  that  the  indi- 
vidual, or  that  society,  has  the  right  to  take  life.  God  gave. 
Let  Him,  alone,  take  away. 
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The  gentleman  expatiates,  eloquently,  upon  the  demands 
of  justice.  Evil-doers  must  be  hanged,  occasionally,  or  the 
great  ends  of  justice  will  be  thwarted  !  That  is  the  posi- 
tion, but  there  is  no  force  in  it  :  — 

"  Earth  is  sick, 
And  Heaven  itself  is  weary  of  the  words 
That  States  and  Kingdoms  utter 
When  they  talk  of  justice  !  " 

I  believe  it  is  susceptible  of  proof  that  the  ends  of  justice 
are  more  likely  to  be  secured  without  capital  punishment 
than  with  it.  And  I  propose  to  argue  that  point  at  some 
length,  before  I  resume  my  seat. 

I  would  not  be  discourteous  to  the  gentleman  from  Han- 
over, but  I  cannot  understand  the  spirit  which  he  manifests 
towards  the  miserable  Letitia  S.  Blaisdell.  He  ridicules 
that  humane  sentiment  that  pervaded  this  legislature,  and 
saved  her  neck  from  the  gallows.  He  rebukes  the  feeling 
of  commiseration  which  was  so  general  here  in  her  behalf. 
But  I  beg  to  assure  him  that  the  subject  is  one  of  too  grave 
solemnity  to  be  thus  trifled  with.  To  be  sure,  we  have 
saved  the  life  of  a  murderer  ;  we  have  commuted  her  death- 
sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life.  I  offer  no  apology  for 
the  part  I  took  in  this  case.  I  cannot  view  the  gallows 
as  a  Christian  instrumentality.  It  looks  wolfish  ;  it  looks 
heathenish ;  and  though  I  am  neither  prophet  nor  seer,  I 
predict  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  choking  criminals 
to  death  according  to  law  will  be  unknown  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Many  of  us  are  opposed  to  the  life-taking  principle.  We 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  expedient,  necessary,  or  in  accord- 
ance with  true  Christian  philosophy.  It  is  not  found  in  the 
New  Testament ;  I  say  it  in  the  presence  of  this  House, 
and  without  fear  of  contradiction.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Ipswich,  however  (Rev.  Samuel  Lee),  intimates  that 
capital  punishment  finds  sanction  in  the  New  Testament 
He  alludes  to  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul:  "The  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God,  Whosoever,  therefore,  re- 
sisteth  the  power,   resisteth   the   ordinance   of  God  ;  and 
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they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation." 
What  does  all  this  mean,  and  how  does  my  venerable  friend 
from  New  Ipswich  find  that,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  it 
sustains  his  cause  ?  Now  I  reverence  the  eloquent  Apostle 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  I  admire  his  bold  and  emphatic  utter- 
ances. But  a  false  construction  has  been  put  upon  this 
passage  from  his  great  letter  to  the  Romans.  "The  pow- 
ers that  be  are  ordained  of  God  !"  Perhaps  they  are.  In 
the  Scriptures  is  to  be  found  the  history  of  a  king  of 
Israel  (David),  driven  from  his  palace  by  an  unnatural  son 
(Absalom),  and  compelled  to  fly  beyond  Jordan.  Of  course, 
Absalom  and  his  associates,  the  reigning  powers  for  a 
period,  were,  according  to  the  gentleman,  "  ordained  of 
God  !  "  Will  he  declare  it  here  t  Will  any  student  of  the 
sacred  writings  dare  affirm  that  the  conduct  of  Shimei  on 
that  occasion  is  a  pattern  to  be  imitated,  and  that  Barzillai, 
who  loyally  adhered  to  David,  his  fugitive  master,  was  re- 
sisting the  ordinance  of  God  and  receiving  to  himself  dam- 
nation >.  Is  the  doctrine  proclaimed  by  the  gentleman  that 
to  resist  oppression  is  not  a  God-given  right ;  that  who- 
ever may  be  on  the  throne  of  a  nation,  —  though  he  may  be 
a  Nero,  there  must  be  no  insubordination }  I  concede  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Ipswich  great  Biblical  research, 
and  great  general  ability,  but  I  challenge  him  to  meet  me 
in  fair  discussion  on  this  Scripture  ground.  I  ask  him  if 
the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition  were  authorized  of  God,  and 
were  right }  I  ask  him  if  the  laws  which  hung  the  witches 
at  Salem,  and  which  banished  and  hung  the  Quakers  and 
persecuted  the  Baptists,  were  authorized  of  God,  and  were 
right }  I  ask  him  if  Washington,  and  Adams,  and  Patrick 
Henry,  and  all  the  noble  patriots  of  the  Revolution,  were 
resisting  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  receiving  to  themselves 
damnation .?  But  why  multiply  words .?  Capital  punish- 
ment is  no  more  found  in  this  passage  from  St.  Paul  than 
it  is  found  in  the  Lord's  Prayer! 

I  say  capital  punishment  derives  no  support  from  the 
New  Testament.  I  deny  that  the  Saviour  of  the  world  gave 
it  countenance.     He  who  suffered  capital   punishment   at 
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the  hands  of  the  rabble,  led  on  by  the  chief  priests ;  He 
who  came  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them,  gave 
no  sanction  to  the  life-taking  principle.  He  came  to  reform 
men,  but  the  taking  of  human  life  is  inconsistent  with  the 
moral  cure  of  the  criminal.  It  tends  to  degrade  the  gen- 
eral estimate  of  human  life,  and  to  pander  to  the  vicious 
passions  of  the  race. 

Will  you  appeal  to  the  law  of  Moses  }  The  gentleman 
from  Hanover  (Mr.  Sanborn)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Nashua  (Judge  Parker)  appeal  to  that  law ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  opposers  of  every  moral  improvement 
have  gone  at  once  to  the  types  and  shadows  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation. To  the  old  dispensation  men  have  hastened, 
with  confident  tread,  to  support  slavery,  drunkenness,  polyg- 
amy, and  every  cruelty  and  vice.  We  are  informed  to- 
day that  under  the  criminal  code  of  Moses  "  the  murderer 
should  surely  be  put  to  death ! "  and  we  are  told,  further, 
that  we  have  followed  that  code  down  to  the  present  time. 
I  deny  it. 

Thirty-three  offenses  under  the  law  of  Moses  were  pun- 
ishable with  death  !  I  ask  gentlemen  to  note  this  fact. 
Under  the  law  of  Moses  men  were  put  to  death  for  kidnap- 
ping; for  suffering  an  unruly  ox  to  be  at  liberty,  if  he  kill  ; 
for  oppression  of  widow  and  fatherless;  for  picking  up 
sticks  on  the  Sabbath  ;  for  eating  any  manner  of  blood,  etc., 
etc.  Follow  the  code  of  Moses !  No,  Mr.  Speaker  ;  we  do 
not.  Enforce  that  code,  and  before  the  assembling  of  the 
next  legislature  half  the  members  of  this  House  will  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  legislation. 

But  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  are  not  very  san- 
guine. They  admit  that  the  law  of  Moses,  standing  alone, 
is  not  enough  ;  so  they  go  back  a  thousand  years  beyond 
Moses,  to  the  covenant  which  God  made  with  Noah.  They 
cling,  with  an  iron  grasp,  to  the  text  :  "  Whoso  sheddeth 
man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed."  In  the  lan- 
guage of  another  :  "  With  this  one  Hebrew  line  they  would 
blot  out  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  whole  New 
Testament."     But  I  question  the  construction  which  they 
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put  upon  these  words.  They  are  found  in  Genesis.  The 
account  of  the  wonderful  creation,  —  of  the  creation  of  the 
the  heavens,  and  the  earth  and  the  waters,  of  the  creation 
of  man  ;  of  the  transgression  of  the  first  human  pair ;  of 
the  moral  death  that  followed  ;  of  the  murder  of  Abel ;  of 
the  genealogical  history  of  the  race  ;  of  the  destruction  of 
the  world  by  the  flood  ;  of  the  vast  and  countless  events 
of  that  marvelous  period  of  thousands  of  years  —  all,  all  is 
embraced  in  the  first  eight  or  ten  brief,  disjointed  chapters 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Who  can  justly  claim  that  a  sim- 
ple vague  passage  from  this  meagre  record  is  a  sufficient 
and  sure  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  great  principle 
in  ethics  that  shall  command  universal  belief  and  defy  the 
criticisms  of  the  world  }    It  is  absurd. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  of  this  Book  we  read  :  "  And  it  re- 
pented the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and 
it  grieved  Him  to  his  heart."  Will  the  reverend  gentleman 
from  New  Ipswich  inform  the  House  that  this  language 
admits  of  none  other  than  a  strict  literal  interpretation  .? 
Was  the  work  of  Almighty  God  so  soon  discovered  to  be  a 
failure  t  Did  He  repent  that  He  had  made  man  .?  Was  He 
grieved  to  the  heart  } 

In  the  ninth  chapter  of  this  Book  it  is  written  :  "  Every 
moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  you.  But  flesh, 
with  the  life  thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat.  And  surely  your 
blood  of  your  lives  will  I  require  ;  at  the  hand  of  every  beast 
will  I  require  it,  and  at  the  hand  of  every  man." 

Now,  can  my  friend  from  Hanover  explain  this  language, 
satisfactorily,  even  to  himself  '>.  I  should  be  glad  to  listen  to 
such  explanation. 

Then  come  the  famous  words,  —  "  Whoso  sheddeth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed."  Why  not  regard 
this  as  merely  a  prediction  ?  Why  not  say,  it  foretells 
what  results  will  naturally  follow  certain  causes  .?  He  that 
taketh  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword.  A  violent 
life  will,  in  all  probability,  be  followed  by  a  violent  or  sud- 
den death.  Do  gentlemen  contend  that  here  is  a  positive 
command  to  take  the  life  of  him  who  sheds  blood }     What, 
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then,  should  have  been  the  fate  of  the  revolutionary  patri- 
ots, or  of  those  who  participated  in  any  just  war  since  the 
world  began  ?  What  should  have  been  the  fate  of  Wash- 
ington, Jackson,  Harrison  ?  They  shed  man's  blood  !  and 
they  should  have  been  put  to  death,  if  the  text  means  what 
is  claimed  for  it.  Again,  what  should  be  the  fate  of  those 
who  are  convicted  of  murder  in  the  second  degree,  and 
of  manslaughter?  They,  too,  should  be  put  to  death. 
There  is  no  escape  from  this  conclusion,  if  the  position  of 
gentlemen  be  sound.  And  from  whence  do  the  Governor 
and  Council  derive  the  power  of  pardon  and  of  commuta- 
tion ?  If  the  text  is  a  positive  command,  this  power  can- 
not be  exercised.  Another  thing  :  even  in  the  patriarchal 
age  these  words  were  not  understood  as  a  command  to 
take  life.  Simeon  and  Levi  murdered  Shechem  and  the 
males  of  his  city  in  the  most  treacherous  manner,  and 
yet  they  were  not  put  to  death.  And  Moses  murdered 
the  Egyptian,  whose  body  he  buried  in  the  sand,  while 
this  law  was  in  force,  and  yet  he  was  not  put  to  death. 
And  let  me  add  in  conclusion  upon  this  point,  that  if  this 
Scripture  text  from  the  Book  of  Genesis  does  really  mean 
just  what  is  claimed  for  it,  then  the  first  murder  would 
authorize  a  second  killing,  the  second  a  third,  the  third  a 
fourth,  and  so  on  till  the  very  last  man  stands  on  the  ruins 
of  a  world. 

I  come  now  to  the  argument  of  expediency.  It  is,  per- 
haps, the  chief  argument  for  capital  punishment.  Society 
is  not  safe  (so  it  is  contended),  while  the  murderer  lives  ; 
but  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  society  will  be  better  pro- 
tected where  imprisonment  for  life,  at  hard  labor,  takes  the 
place  of  the  gallows.  Prison  walls,  and  bolts  and  bars,  can 
be  made  sufficient  to  protect  society  against  the  criminal. 
The  petitioners  in  the  case  of  Letitia  S.  Blaisdell,  though 
favoring  the  law  of  capital  punishment,  yet  say  in  their 
petition,  that  "the  public  safety  would  be  insured"  by  her 
imprisonment.  If  the  argument  is  good  in  her  case,  it  is 
good  in  every  case. 

But,  sir,  the  law  as  it  stands  entirely  defeats  itself  —  alas  ! 
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no  man  can  tell  how  often.  The  guilty  go  free.  Wit- 
nesses, in  many  instances,  will  not  testify  to  the  extent  of 
their  knowledge,  I  have  had  conversation  with  one  who 
has  lately  concluded  a  capital  trial.  He  tells  me  there  are 
many  men  who,  feeling  that  the  life  of  a  fellow-man  is  de- 
pending on  their  testimony,  will  shrink  from  declaring  the 
whole  truth.  No  doubt  of  it.  Then  juries  have  a  great  re- 
luctance to  convicting.  This  reluctance  arises  from  the 
fact  that  they  dread  to  take  the  responsibility  of  cutting 
short  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature.  Hence  guilty  men  are 
often  acquitted.  Laws  at  variance  with  public  sentiment 
are  inoperative,  and  it  is  not  to  be  questioned  that,  in  every 
enlightened  State,  there  is  a  deep  and  strong  public  feeHng 
hostile  to  this  social  institution  of  the  gallows.  Whether 
this  feeling  be  in  a  majority,  or  a  minority,  affects  the  argu- 
ment only  in  degree. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  often  is  insanity  pleaded  in 
cases  of  capital  offenses,  and  how  many  go  clear  on  that 
plea.  Take  the  recent  case  of  Albert  J.  Tirrell.  He  was 
tried  in  Boston  for  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Bickford,  and  was 
acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  Does  a  gentleman  in 
this  House  believe  that  Tirrell  would  have  been  thus  ac- 
quitted, had  not  that  bloody  engine  of  death,  the  gallows, 
cast  its  frightful  shadow  over  the  jury  } 

Once  acquitted,  the  criminal,  however  guilty,  is  at  large, 
breathing  the  free  air  of  heaven,  and  society  is  not  safe. 
But,  provided  the  criminal  is  convicted,  then  come  in  peti- 
tions for  commutation  and  for  pardon.  These  petitions  are 
often  granted.  The  penalty  of  the  law  defeats  the  object 
of  the  law-maker.  There  is  an  inherent  dread,  implanted 
in  the  bosom  of  man  by  the  Almighty,  against  taking  the 
life  of  man.  I  am  glad  that  feeling  is  there.  I  honor  it. 
And  this  dread,  connected  with  a  sympathy  for  the  crim- 
inal, in  many  instances,  prevents  witnesses  from  testifying, 
jurymen  from  convicting,  and  induces  the  executive  to 
pardon.  Abolish  the  gallows,  and  this  feeling  will  disap- 
pear. Punishment  is  uncertain  under  it,  and  society  is  not 
safe.     Guilty  men  go  free.     Fearing  that  they  may  punish 
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too  much,  jurymen  will  punish  not  at  all.  But  if  you  sub- 
stitute imprisonment  for  life,  in 'capital  cases,  you  will  get 
full  testimony,  you  will  get  convictions,  and  you  will  get 
punishment. 

Evidently  the  plea  of  security  or  protection  is  a  false  one. 
It  is  not  only  false,  it  is  mischievous.  A  forcible  writer 
has  said  :  "  It  is  terrible  in  the  hands  of  a  people's  tyrant, 
or  a  tyrannous  people.  Self-protection,  says  the  despot, 
and  the  heads  of  the  noble,  the  brave,  and  the  good  roll 
before  him  in  ghastly  heaps.  Self-protection,  says  the 
demagogue,  and  the  guillotine  moves  its  iron  jaws,  and  the 
streets  are  red  with  blood."  Read  the  history  of  our  own 
mother  country,  England,  and  you  will  find  that  what  I 
utter  has  been  fearfully  true  even  in  that  country,  alas  !  how 
often. 

Gentlemen  tell  us  that  capital  punishment  operates  as  a 
terror  to  evil-doers,  and  thus  prevents  crime.  But  there  is 
not  much  force  in  this  argument.  Make  your  punishment 
as  certain  as  possible.  Its  efficacy  is  in  that.  Put  escape  as 
far  from  the  mind  of  the  evil-disposed  as  you  can.  In  this 
way  it  is  that  you  protect  society,  and  that  your  law  becomes 
a  terror  to  evil-doers.  Under  the  proposed  reform,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  action,  of  the  law  would  be  much 
more  certain,  uniform,  and  steady,  than  under  the  present 
law.  No  man  would  break  into  your  house  for  plunder,  if 
he  knew  that,  on  recrossing  the  threshold,  he  would  be  de- 
tected. No ;  he  calculates  to  escape.  All  who  commit 
crime,  as  a  rule,  calculate  to  escape.  They  reason  not  on 
what  their  punishment  is  to  be,  but  how  they  are  to  evade 
it.  Murders  committed  in  hot  blood,  in  the  heat  of  sud- 
den and  violent  passion,  are  committed,  of  course,  without 
regard  to  consequences,  and  would  be  committed  in  the 
face  of  a  hundred  hangings.  And  when  a  murder  is  delib- 
erately planned,  escape  is  planned  just  as  deliberately.  I 
say,  in  all  candor,  to  the  gentlemen  of  this  house,  that  the 
efficacy  of  the  gallows,  in  preventing  crime,  is  not  what  its 
advocates  claim  for  it.  As  a  deterring  penalty,  weakened  as 
it  is  by  the  diminished  probability  of  its  infliction,  it  is  be- 
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lieved  to  be  a  far  less  effective  one,  as  a  general  rule,  than 
the  substitute  proposed.  How  happens  it  that  so  many 
murders  are  committed  in  the  very  neighborhood  of  the 
gallows,  and  under  its  very  shadow  ?  "  Every  execution," 
says  Dr.  Lushington  in  Parliament,  "  brings  an  additional 
candidate  for  the  hangman."  Volumes  might  be  written, 
showing  the  brutalizing  influence  of  this  sanguinary  law 
upon  the  community.  In  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  one 
Lechler  was  executed  in  1822.  During  the  following  week, 
twenty-eight  persons  were  committed  to  Lancaster  jail,  for 
divers  offenses,  such  as  murder,  larceny,  assault  and  bat- 
tery, etc.  In  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  execution,  one 
Wilson  met  one  Burns,  with  whom  he  had  been  at  variance, 
and  murdered  him.  Wilson  was  apprehended  and  com- 
mitted to  jail,  and  had  the  same  irons  put  on  him  which  had 
scarcely  been  laid  off  long  enough  by  Lechler  to  get  cold. 
Not  long  since,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  on  the  very  day  on 
which  a  man  was  executed  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  under 
circumstances  of  particular  cruelty,  another  man,  near  the 
place  of  the  execution,  murdered  his  wife  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Thomas  Barrett  was  executed  about  six  years  ago  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Not  ten  days  after  that  execu- 
tion, D'Wolf,  in  the  same  town,  and  while  the  saving  influ- 
ence of  the  hanging  of  Barrett  was  directly  upon  him,  com- 
mitted a  most  aggravated  murder.  While  the  carpenters 
were  at  work,  a  few  months  ago,  upon  the  gallows,  in  Boston, 
where  Washington  Goode,  a  colored  man,  was  hanged,  one 
Samuel  H.  Pearson,  in  the  same  city,  while  the  sound  of 
the  hammer  and  the  axe  saluted  his  ears,  planned  that  most 
atrocious  triple  murder  which  he  committed  in  Wilmington, 
near  Woburn.  On  the  twenty-third  day  of  last  month, 
not  a  month  ago,  Enos  G.  Dudley  was  executed  in  Haver- 
hill, Grafton  County,  this  State.  Will  members  of  this 
house,  from  Grafton  County,  tell  me  that  they  feel  more 
safe  in  person  or  property  since  the  execution  of  Dudley 
than  before  1  I  appeal  to  you  who  believe  in  the  efficacy, 
the  christianizing  and  the  purifying  influence,  of  capital 
punishment.     What  answer  do  you  bring  me  .-'     In  the  self- 
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same  month  in  which  Dudley  was  hanged  for  the  murder 
of  his  wife,  and  in  a  town  which  joins  Haverhill,  where  the 
hanging  took  place,  a  woman  was  burnt  to  ashes,  in  her 
own  house,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  husband  of  this  woman 
did  the  deed  !  In  the  "  New  Hampshire  Patriot "  of  last 
week,  the  selectmen  of  Alexandria,  in  the  same  county  of 
Grafton,  offer  a  reward  of  five  hundred  dollars,  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  person  who  robbed  and  attempted  to 
murder  Wilson  Foster  of  that  town.  All  this  in  the  same 
memorable  month  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1849. 
But  there  is  no  end  to  this  chapter,  and  I  forbear  to  go 
farther. 

Now,  sir,  let  us  look  to  those  countries  where  capital 
punishment  has  been  abolished.  What  do  we  discover 
there }  This  punishment  was  not  found  necessary  to  secu- 
rity and  good  government  during  all  the  better  period  of  the 
republic  of  ancient  Rome,  for  two  centuries  and  a  half.  I 
beg  that  gentlemen  of  the  House  will  ponder  this  fact.  In 
Russia,  we  find  a  strong  example  sustaining  our  position. 
Capital  punishment  has  been  long  abandoned  in  that  coun- 
try, and  the  results  are  such  that  I  understand  the  universal 
public  opinion  there  to  be  against  the  gallows.  During  the 
period  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  when  capital  punish- 
ment was  abolished  in  Tuscany,  all  crimes  of  violence  were 
much  more  rare  than  they  were  in  the  same  country  before 
the  experiment  was  tried,  or  in  the  same  country  after  the 
restoration  of  the  death  penalty  by  the  French  Revolution- 
ists, against  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Tuscany  themselves. 
In  Belgium,  also,  it  was  practically  abolished  in  the  year 
1830,  by  a  general  system  of  the  commutation  of  all  sen- 
tences of  death  ;  and  with  a  degree  of  success  fully  justify- 
ing our  views  of  its  safety.  I  might  speak,  also,  of  Bombay, 
and  certain  other  places,  and  show  further,  I  think,  by 
statistical  facts,  that  crime  has  not  increased,  but  dimin- 
ished, in  those  places  where  capital  punishment  has  been 
abolished. 

But  I  come  to  another  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  ask 
gentlemen  to  meet  me  squarely  upon  it.     If  capital  punish- 
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ment  is  such  a  salutary  terror  to  evil-doers  as  many  claim 
it  to  be,  why  is  it  that  so  many  of  the  States  of  this  Union 
(fifteen  in  number,  I  believe)  have  abolished  public  execu- 
tions ?  I  regard  the  question  as  very  significant,  and  I 
must  be  permitted  to  talk  plainly  respecting  this  matter. 
Decent  people  are  shocked  at  such  scenes  as  that  vi^hich 
occurred  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Hopkinton  in  1836, 
when  that  insane  or  idiotic  boy,  Abraham  Prescott,  was  to 
be  put  to  death.  At  the  time  fixed  for  Prescott's  execution, 
a  great  beastly  mob,  consisting,  to  a  large  extent,  of  the 
most  debased  and  dissolute  men  and  women,  came  together 
from  distances  ranging  from  ten  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  Some  even  came  from  the  State  of  Vermont.  On 
arriving  at  Hopkinton,  their  rage  knew  no  bounds  on  learn- 
ing that  the  governor  had  reprieved  Prescott  for  a  few  days. 
A  scene  then  and  there  ensued  which  beggars  description. 
Beings,  calling  themselves  men  and  women,  demanded  the 
blood  of  the  culprit.  They  must  have  the  salutary  influence 
of  a  hanging.  They  could  not  be  denied  the  ecstatic  joy. 
Crowding  into  every  avenue  of  the  jail-house,  they  demanded 
that  the  door  should  be  opened.  They  profanely  threatened 
to  lay  the  jail  in  ruins,  and  their  hideous  and  unearthly 
yells  were  raised  to  so  frightful  a  pitch  as  to  cause  the  death 
of  a  lady  in  the  jailer's  house  who  had  been  in  a  delicate 
state  of  health.  But  the  tumult  was  finally  quelled  after 
the  mob  had  hung  Prescott  in  effigy,  and  they  slunk  to 
their  homes  crestfallen  and  in  disgust.  To  the  credit  of 
the  good  town  of  Hopkinton,  be  it  said,  her  people  stood 
aloof  from  this  disgraceful  scene. 

Such  people  as  those  who  composed  the  mob  at  Hopkin- 
ton, and  who,  of  all  others,  need  to  be  restrained  and  con- 
trolled, are  brutalized  by  a  public  execution.  The  gallows 
weakens  in  them  the  idea  of  the  sacred  inviolability  of  hu- 
man life.  It  is  not  a  terror  to  evil-doers  ;  for  it  tends  to 
harden  their  hearts,  and  to  give  a  rude  shock  to  that  natural 
instinct  which  prompts  man  to  revolt  at  the  idea  of  the  cold 
infliction  of  death  by  man  upon  his  fellow-man.  And  the 
public  have  come  to  admit  these  truths,  at  last,  —  have  come 
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to  admit,  at  least,  that  public  executions  are  hurtful  to  the 
public  morals.  They  have  come  to  admit  one  thing  further, 
and  that  is,  that  a  milder  punishment  than  death  will  now 
answer  as  a  penalty  for  a  great  many  crimes  which  were 
once  punished  capitally.  For  instance,  there  were  once 
eight  capital  crimes  known  to  the  laws  of  New  Hampshire, 
—  now  only  two.  Why  has  capital  punishment  been  so  far 
abandoned  ?  Its  ineiificieacy,  or  some  of  the  other  objec- 
tions to  it,  must  have  caused  its  abandonment  by  the  people. 
I  leave  my  friends  on  the  other  side  to  explain  this  thing  in 
their  own  way. 

Then  compare  different  States  of  the  Union.  In  Tennes- 
see, only  one  crime  is  punishable  with  death.  In  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  crimes  are 
thus  punished  ;  and  yet  it  can  be  shown  that  the  state  of 
the  public  morals  is  as  good,  and  that  society  is  as  safe,  in 
Tennessee,  as  in  either  of  the  other  States  mentioned.  I 
would  like  to  know  how  this  fact  is  to  be  accounted  for. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  House, 
while  I  present  only  one  additional  consideration.  I  allude 
to  the  fact  that  innocent  men  are  sometimes  executed !  Per- 
haps they  are  poor ;  perhaps  they  are  friendless ;  perhaps 
the  web  of  circumstances  surrounding  them  cannot  be  ex- 
plained to  the  human  understanding  except  on  the  ground 
of  their  guilt.  For  human  judgment  is  fallible,  and  hence 
the  great  and  good  Lafayette  declared  that  he  "would 
never  cease  to  plead  for  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty 
until  the  infallibility  of  the  human  judgment  was  clearly 
demonstrated."  It  is  said  that  upwards  of  a  hundred  inno- 
cent persons  have  been  executed  for  murder  under  the  Eng- 
lish law !  A  hundred  innocent  persons  !  Think  of  this 
and  shudder  !  So  many  cases  have  actually  come  to  light  : 
how  many  more  innocent  persons  have  been  actually  put 
to  death  under  the  English  jurisprudence,  the  Omniscient 
only  knows.  Oh,  it  is  a  fearful  thing,  this  trifling  with  hu- 
man life.  When  it  is  ascertained  that  an  innocent  person 
has  been  doomed  to  suffer  a  felon's  death,  is  there  any  way 
that  that  terrible  wrong  can  be  expiated  >     When  in  the 
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silent  watches  of  the  night  the  question  comes  home  to  the 
consciences  of  those  who  participated  in  his  execution, 
Where  is  thy  brother,  what  can  their  answer  be  ?  I  say  to 
the  advocates  of  capital  punishment,  do  not  rashly  assume 
a  prerogative  which  belongs  to  God,  alone. 

During  the  administration  of  President  Jackson,  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Otis  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Jackson  had  doubts  of  his  guilt,  and  pardoned 
him.  It  was  a  humane  act,  for  the  innocence  of  Otis  was 
afterwards  established  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  far-famed  Irish  patriot,  O'Connell,  having  witnessed 
the  execution  of  three  brothers,  who  were  afterwards  proved 
innocent,  and  in  the  trial  of  whom  he  had  participated,  de- 
clared, subsequently,  that  he  would  never  again  engage 
against  a  person  who  was  on  trial  for  life. 

In  Manchester,  Vermont,  two  brothers  by  the  name  of 
Bourne  were  convicted  of  the  murder  of  a  brother-in-law 
by  the  name  of  Colvin.  While  under  sentence  of  death, 
one  of  the  brothers  confessed  that  they  murdered  Colvin. 
By  an  act  of  the  legislature  his  punishment  was  commuted 
to  imprisonment  for  life.  The  other  brother  stoutly  persisted 
in  asserting  his  innocence,  but  no  one  would  beUeve  him. 
He  was  helpless.  The  day  of  execution  approached,  and 
the  life  of  the  innocent  Bourne  would  have  been  sacrificed 
on  the  scaffold,  had  not  the  murdered  Colvin  returned  to  his 
home  just  in  season  to  prevent  the  damning  outrage. 

I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  human  tribunals  are  fallible,  and 
circumstantial  evidence  often  deceives.  In  this  case,  the 
poor  wretch  confessed  a  crime  that  had  never  been  com- 
mitted. He  did  it  to  save  his  neck.  "  All  that  a  man  hath 
will  he  give  for  his  life."  Let  human  tribunals  be  cautious. 
It  is  a  fearful  responsibility  to  cut  short  that  life  which 
we  cannot  restore.  It  is  no  consolation  to  the  innocent 
man,  to  think  that  some  day,  perhaps,  after  he  is  gone,  he 
shall  be  proved  guiltless,  and  flags  shall  be  waved,  and  can- 
non discharged  over  his  grave.  It  is  too  late.  You  can  do 
him  no  good.  The  hasty  decree  of  that  court  has  worked 
a  wrong  which  no  mortal  can  comprehend. 
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In  conclusion,  let  me  adopt  the  words  of  an  eloquent  con- 
temporary :  "  Let  me  ask  you  to  look  upon  the  man  who 
dies  guiltless,  and  yet  who  dies  a  felon's  death.  Let  us 
enter  his  dungeon,  nay,  look  not  around  here  —  this  is  the 
common  furniture  of  a  prison,  especially  of  the  last  abode 
of  him,  who,  according  to  legal  ethics,  as  he  has  sinned 
deeply,  must  be  sinned  against  in  return.  Look  not 
around,  but  look  at  the  victim.  What  can  he  say }  He 
will  not  be  believed.  What  can  he  do  1  The  decree  of 
the  court  is  inexorable.  He  knows  it.  He  feels  his  utter 
hopelessness.  And  is  there  not  a  dreadful  calmness  in  his 
face !  But  it  is  a  fitful  countenance,  for  now  it  is  wild  and 
fevered,  as  if  the  insulted  soul  were  stunned  with  amaze- 
ment at  the  suddenness  and  weight  of  its  charge,  or  would 
rend  its  very  clay  to  plead  its  innocence.  He  has  parted 
with  the  few  who  loved  him  to  the  last.  Perhaps  there  was 
but  one.  He  kissed  the  cold  hps  beneath  which  a  heart 
was  breaking;  and  oh  (thought  to  curdle  the  very  life- 
blood  in  its  fountain),  perhaps  even  over  the  sleeping  em- 
bers of  that  heart  a  suspicion  of  his  guilt  is  brooding  like 
a  spectre.  But  hark  !  it  is  the  bell-toll.  He  is  bewil- 
dered ;  he  is  amazed ;  he  weeps  ;  he  says  over  the  mockery 
of  a  prayer  with  stony  lips  and  throbbing  heart,  as  they 
drag  him  to  the  gibbet,  with  muffled  feet  and  creaking 
wheels  and  doleful  death  march.  And  what  a  crowd  is 
there !  Fashionable  folly,  rude  profaneness,  inebriety, 
thieving,  hoarse  jesting  with  the  executioner  and  the  rope. 
One  more  prayer,  and  his  time  has  come.  The  brittle 
thread  is  cut.  Stop!  Stop.  The  multitude  heaves  like 
the  billows  of  a  yawning  sea.  Conscience  has  done  its 
work  at  last.  A  man  staggers,  pale  and  moist,  through  the 
dense  crowd,  and  lifts  his  clammy  hands,  and  screams  with 
agonized  voice,  '  I  am  the  murderer,  not  he.  Raise  him  up 
—  raise  up  the  innocent  man,  let  him  hear  it  ! '  Alas,  it 
is  too  late.  You  may  canonize  his  memory,  but  his  spirit 
was  bent  too  far.  In  that  last  struggle,  it  rushed  from 
the  presence  of  incredulous  man,  shrieking  innocent,  inno- 
cent, up  to  the  merciful  God." 
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HOMESTEAD    EXEMPTION. 

Abstract  of  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Harriman,  of  Warner,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  jFune  2'jth,  on  the  bill  ex- 
empting  the  ho7nestead  of  families  from  levy  or  sale  on 
execution. 

Mr.  Speaker  : —  It  is  always  gratifying  to  be  sustained 
and  encouraged  by  the  popular  voice,  especially  when  advo- 
cating great  and  important  principles.  I  hope  the  friends 
of  the  bill  now  under  consideration  may  have  the  approba- 
tion of  this  House,  and  of  the  people  of  New  Hampshire, 
in  sustaining  the  important  modifications  of  existing  laws 
which  the  bill  contemplates. 

But  however  this  may  be,  sir,  for  myself,  I  am  con- 
strained to  go  earnestly  and  untiringly  for  this  measure.  I 
believe  it  to  be  right,  expedient,  and  just,  and  for  these 
reasons  it  must  receive  my  support.  I  am  no  fanatic,  I 
trust,  in  regard  to  any  subject.  I  deprecate  running  into 
visionary  extremes.  I  have  an  equal  abhorrence  of  a  time- 
serving policy.  I  thank  God  that  I  am  not  of  that  class 
who  always  cautiously  look  about  themselves  to  learn  what 
is  likely  to  be  popular  before  they  dare  to  speak.  I  like  the 
tone  of  Lord  Mansfield,  when  in  the  celebrated  case  of  the 
King  against  Wilkes,  he  exclaimed,  —  "I  wish  popularity ; 
but  it  is  that  popularity  which  follows,  not  that  which  is  run 
after.  It  is  that  popularity,  which,  sooner  or  later,  never 
fails  to  do  justice  to  the  pursuits  of  noble  ends  by  noble 
means." 

But,  sir,  this  principle  of  homestead  exemption  is  gain- 
ing in  influence  and  popularity.  It  is  receiving  more  and 
more  favor  among  the  people.  "  It  grows  with  our  growth, 
and  strengthens  with  our  strength."  A  revolution  has  been 
continually  going  on,  not  only  in  this  State,  but  throughout 
the  United  States,  in  regard  to  this  subject.  And  revolu- 
tions of  this  character  never  go  backwards.  In  Maine,  Ver- 
mont, and  Ohio,  the  homestead  of  the  debtor  to  the  value  of 
five  hundred  dollars  is  exempted  from  attachment  and  exe- 
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cution  ;  in  New  York,  to  the  value  of  one  thousand  dollars ; 
in  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  forty  acres  of  land;  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin,  Georgia,  Texas,  California,  and  Deseret, 
the  homestead  is  exempted.  And,  so  far  as  I  know,  these 
humane  provisions  of  law  work  admirably.  In  the  States 
just  enumerated,  there  is  no  disposition  among  the  people  to 
retrograde.  And  is  the  experiment  already  favorably  tried 
in  so  many  of  our  States  worth  nothing  to  us  }  In  fact, 
as  I  have  intimated,  we  have  been  gradually  approaching 
the  right  ground  in  this  State.  The  law-makers  of  New 
Hampshire  have  not  been  wholly  insensible  to  the  liberaliz- 
ing and  progressive  sentiments  of  the  people,  for  since  the 
formation  of  the  state  government  our  laws  have  under- 
gone no  inconsiderable  change  in  this  respect. 

Once  the  poor  debtor  was,  by  your  laws,  locked  up  in  jail 
among  dangerous  felons.  What  was  his  crime .-'  He  owed 
a  trifling  debt.  He  could  not  pay  ;  and  your  law,  which 
you  then  held  with  the  grasp  of  desperation,  turned  upon 
him  the  bolts  and  bars  of  a  dismal  prison. 

Our  laws,  then,  I  say,  have  already  undergone  no  incon- 
siderable change.  For,  after  those  days,  the  debtor  had 
what  was  termed  the  "benefit"  of  the  jail  yard,  and,  still 
later,  the  liberty  to  stay  at  home.  Once  the  last  dollar  of 
his  property  was  subject  to  attachment  by  the  creditor  ; 
now,  considerable  of  an  amount  of  household  furniture  is 
exempt,  besides  tools  to  work  with,  a  few  sheep,  a  cow,  etc. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  these  wise  and  humane 
changes  upon  society }  I  ask  those  gentlemen  who  oppose 
this  measure  to  answer,  I  think  this  question  will  trouble 
those  gentlemen,  for,  sir,  the  man  does  not  exist  who  dares 
say  the  effect  has  not  been  good.  No,  sir ;  no  one  wishes 
to  turn  back  the  wheels  of  legislation  so  far  as  to  leave  it 
in  the  power  of  the  creditor  to  imprison  the  unfortunate, 
but  perhaps  honest,  debtor,  or  to  strip  him  of  the  last  far- 
thing. No  one,  I  say,  desires  this.  No  one  but  approves, 
with  his  whole  heart,  what  has  already  been  done  towards 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  debtor  and 
his  equally  unfortunate  family.     In  this  age  of  civilization 
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and  Christian  progress,  let  us  not  fear  to  advance  on  this 
great  principle,  with  "the  rest  of  mankind." 

What,  now,  is  the  main  objection  to  this  measure  ?  It  is 
replied,  It  would  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  creditors. 
But  this  argument  cannot  avail.  We  have  become  too  fa- 
miliar with  this  argument.  It  has  been  urged  against  every 
modification  of  law  made  in  behalf  of  poor  debtors.  How 
violently  was  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  op- 
posed on  this  very  ground  ;  and  the  same  reasoning  has 
been  turned  with  vehemence  against  exempting  any  man- 
ner of  property  from  attachment. 

The  argument,  to  my  mind,  has  no  force.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  credit,  to  a  certain  extent,  ought  to  be  restricted  ; 
and  it  ought  to  be  restricted  for  the  good  of  the  creditor 
as  well  as  for  the  debtor.  The  credit  system  has  ruined 
thousands  of  creditors,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  debtors. 
What  creditor  can  expect  payment  of  his  debt  when  the 
homestead  of  the  debtor  is  gone,  —  when  the  family  is  all 
broken  up  and  discouraged,  and  the  children  scattered  be- 
yond the  reach  of  parental  control  .■' 

This  measure,  certainly,  would  not  restrict  credit  where 
credit  ought  to  be  given.  It  would  undoubtedly  induce 
more  caution  in  business.  And  this  would  be  well.  A 
slight  check  is  sometimes  more  desirable  than  a  looser 
rein.  Just  consider  how  many  active,  enterprising  men 
have  commenced  business  with  very  flattering  prospects 
before  them,  but  have  wholly  failed  in  their  operations,  en- 
tirely in  consequence  of  trusting  too  liberally !  They  went 
on  prosperously,  to  all  outward  appearance,  for  a  time. 
Their  books  showed  that  they  were  making  money.  But, 
unfortunately,  it  was  only  their  books  that  showed  it ;  and 
when  it  became  necessary  to  meet  their  demands,  they  had 
not  the  one  thing  needful.  Hence  they  were  reduced,  in 
one  short  day,  from  a  state  of  affluence,  as  they  had  almost 
supposed,  to  beggary  and  starvation.  Their  property  was 
all  covered  over  with  attachments,  sold  under  the  hammer 
at  a  great  sacrifice,  and  after  paying  excessive  bills  of  cost, 
found  to  be  insufficient  to  satisfy  half  the  demands  of  their 
suffering  creditors. 
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But  if  the  creditor  has  suffered  under  this  liberal  credit 
system,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  debtor  and  his  family  ? 
Think  how  many  families  have  been  broken  up  ;  how  many 
hopes  have  been  destroyed,  and  how  many  fond  hearts  have 
been  crushed  by  this  very  thing !  Some  who  commenced 
life  under  fair  circumstances  have  been  careless,  others 
have  been  unfortunate,  and  others,  oh  how  many!  have 
become  dissipated  and  addicted  to  habits  of  idleness  and 
profligacy.  The  wife  and  children  have  wept  over  these 
things  day  and  night,  their  minds  painfully  vacillating  be- 
tween hope  and  fear.  But  the  worst  fears  are  soon  real- 
ized. Debts  have  accumulated  to  an  unthought-of  extent. 
Creditors  have  become  anxious  about  their  pay.  The  sher- 
iff knocks  at  the  door  of  the  homestead,  lays  his  hand  upon 
the  property  that  remains,  and  the  poor  toiling  wife  is  com- 
pelled to  see  that  which  perhaps  was  the  patrimony  of  her 
father  sold  to  the  highest  bidder !  The  pleasant  spot  they 
had  early  chosen,  and  fondly  called  their  home,  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  strangers.  The  family  is  all  broken  down 
and  destroyed,  having  not  where  to  lay  their  heads.  This, 
sir,  is  no  fancy  sketch,  but  what  has  been  fearfully  true  ; 
alas,  how  often ! 

Now,  I  contend  that  a  man  is  under  other  obligations  be- 
sides those  to  his  creditors,  —  obligations  to  his  family  and 
himself.  He  has  no  moral  right  to  starve  himself  or  his 
children,  in  order  to  pay  a  debt  sooner  than  he  otherwise 
could  do  it.  "  He  that  provideth  not  for  his  own  hath  de- 
nied the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel."  He  has  no 
right  to  pledge  what  is  necessary  for  his  family's  health,  in 
order  to  help  a  friend  or  make  a  speculation.  And  what  he 
has  no  right  himself  to  do,  the  law  should  not  compel  him  to 
do.  Whoever  now  holds  a  demand  against  a  debtor  may 
enforce  his  demand  at  any  time  against  the  shelter  of  that 
debtor's  family ;  but  pass  this  bill,  and  the  State  gives  fair 
notice  that  she  will  be  a  party  to  no  such  compacts  made 
hereafter. 

We  believe,  in  general  terms,  the  results  of  this  law 
would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  community  at  large,  —  to 
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the  State  as  well  as  to  particular  individuals.  It  would,  to 
some  extent,  regulate  the  credit  system ;  and  it  would  en- 
courage the  poor  and  unfortunate  to  labor  on  and  toil  on 
for  that  which  every  good  citizen  wants  —  a  home  ;  a  home 
from  which  no  reverse  of  fortune,  no  unlucky  indorsement, 
can  turn  him  out. 

We  look  upon  this  as  a  truly  republican  measure ;  demo- 
cratic in  theory  and  democratic  in  tendency.  It  will  en- 
courage agriculture  ;  it  will  increase  the  number  of  owners 
of  the  lands,  by  causing  a  more  general  division  of  the  soil 
among  the  people,  and  thus  it  will  prevent  its  accumulation 
in  the  hands  of  a  few.  All  these  things  have  an  irresisti- 
ble tendency  towards  equalizing  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  we  are  therefore  satisfied  that  a  law  of  this  kind  is 
demanded  by  the  best  interests  of  the  State. 

On  this  particular  point,  quite  a  sensible  writer  of  the 
present  day  writes :  "  Almost  any  young  man  who  knows 
how  to  work  at  twenty-one  might  at  twenty-six  own  a  cot- 
tage and  a  lot,  if  a  city  mechanic,  or  a  tolerable  dwelling 
and  from  forty  to  one  hundred  acres  of  fair  land,  if  a  farmer, 
if  he  would  really  and  steadily  try.  It  is  not  quite  the  thing 
to  marry  and  take  your  bride  to  some  other  man's  house  — 
it  is  not  fairly  taking  her  home.  If  our  young  men  would 
earnestly,  consistently  try  to  have  a  home  of  their  own  for 
such  occasions,  there  need  no  great  proportion  of  them 
come  short  of  it.  That  such  would  be  the  natural  fruits  of  a 
measure  of  this  kind,  we  think  can  be  clearly  demonstrated. 
For,  seeing  that  they  may  retain  a  home  inviolate  through 
all  change  and  all  variety,  they  will  be  induced  and  en- 
couraged to  secure  one." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  conclusion  of  these  few  remarks,  I 
will  add  that  my  determination  is  to  go  for  healthful  prog- 
ress. I  wish  to  be  on  the  side  of  humanity.  I  would  do 
anything,  in  my  humble  way,  to  elevate  my  unfortunate 
brethren.  I  thank  Heaven  that  I  was  born  with  a  disposi- 
tion to  despise  those  unnatural  distinctions  that  exist  be- 
tween lords  and  serfs  ;  and  my  poor  influence  shall  ever  tend 
to  the  breaking  down  of  those  distinctions.     The  principle 
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of  this  bill  before  us  has  that  tendency  ;  and  the  principle 
of  this  bill  is  called  for  by  the  humane  and  philanthropic 
spirit  of  the  age.  Our  statute  books  are  constantly  under- 
going changes.  One  by  one  the  severer  remedies  of  the 
law  are  being  modified.  A  further  advance  in  regard  to 
property  exemption  seems  now  to  be  called  for.  Let  not 
free,  republican  New  Hampshire  be  behind  all  other  States 
in  this  work  of  philanthropy.  It  is  not  humane  to  turn  out 
into  the  streets  the  wife  and  children  of  a  ruined  husband. 
It  is  not  in  accordance  with  that  liberal  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity now  so  generally  acknowledged,  which  teaches  us  that 
all  the  members  of  the  great  human  family  are  brethren. 
Cherishing  this  same  spirit,  we  are  constrained  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate ;  and  few  can  suf- 
fer a  keener  anguish  than  that  which  comes  from  severing 
the  dearest  relations  and  closest  ties  that  bind  us  to  exist- 
ence. None  but  a  heart  of  stone  can  fail  to  be  pierced 
and  broken  at  the  sight  of  such  a  catastrophe.  He  whose 
soul  is  tempered  to  the  adoration  of  a  farthing,  by  long 
worshipping  at  the  shrine  of  mammon,  may  think  these 
tears,  and  wailing,  and  anguish  weigh  nothing  in  the  scale 
against  the  collection  of  his  debt.  But  with  such  a  man  we 
have  not  the  fullest  fellowship,  nor  the  warmest  sympathy. 
We  would  rather  strip  him  of  his  power  to  oppress,  and  we 
would  apprise  him  beforehand  that  thus  far  may  he  go,  but 
no  farther. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

/ 

IN   TRADE.  —  UPON    THE    STUMP.  —  STATE   TREASURER. 
1850-1856. 

At  the  close  of  the  legislative  session  of  1850,  Mr.  Har- 
riman  went  West,  to  Wisconsin,  to  see  the  country  ;  in- 
tending, if  satisfied  with  it,  to  settle  there.  But  he  was 
attacked  by  malarial  fever,  and  made  but  a  short  stay. 
Having,  on  his  return,  been  detained  a  week  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  too  sick  to  proceed,  he  at  last  reached  home.  The 
fever  ran  unabated  for  six  months,  and  reduced  him  to  a 
mere  skeleton.  Finally,  with  lobelia  substituted  for  quinine 
as  a  remedy,  the  malady  gradually  gave  way.  The  malarial 
fever  burnt  out  the  Western,  and  with  returning  health 
he  preferred  to  remain  in  the  healthy  atmosphere  of  his 
native  State. 

In  March,  185 1,  he  and  John  S.  Pillsbury,  of  Sutton, 
formed  a  partnership  in  mercantile  business,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Harriman  &  Pillsbury.  They  bought  out  Robert- 
son &  Carter,  who  had  the  leading  store  at  Warner  village. 
It  was  a  country  store,  dealing  in  the  usual  miscellaneous 
commodities  of  such  establishments,  and  had  a  large  trade. 
Mr.  Harriman  liked  the  business,  and  the  partnership  was 
a  very  agreeable  one.  He  continued  in  trade  until  the 
press  of  political  and  official  engagements  compelled  its 
abandonment.  But  never  once,  in  those  days,  did  any  one 
read  in  the  names  of  the  two  partners  inscribed  upon  the 
sign  of  that  country  store  the  names  of  two  governors  of 
"  sovereign  States,"  —  Harriman,  governor  of  his  native 
New  Hampshire ;  Pillsbury,  of  his  adopted  Minnesota. 

As  has  been  said,  Mr.  Harriman  withdrew  from  the  min- 
istry in  185 1.     In  the  campaign  preceding  the  March  elec- 
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tion  of  that  year,  he  made  his  first  "stump-speeches,"  or, 
in  other  words,  his  first  appearance  upon  the  platform  of 
political  oratory,  where  he  was  to  win  the  preeminent  dis- 
tinction of  his  Hfe.  The  campaign  was  one  of  considerable 
interest  and  excitement.  Rev.  John  Atwood,  of  New  Bos- 
ton, a  Baptist  clergyman  and  a  life-long  Democrat,  some- 
what prominent  in  political  life  as  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature and  as  state  treasurer,  was  unanimously  nominated 
by  his  party,  in  185 1,  as  candidate  for  governor.  But  the 
slavery  question  would  not  "down"  in  politics;  it  was  a 
Banquo  to  trouble  the  Democratic  party  still,  despite  even 
the  compromise  of  1850,  of  vaunted  ghost-laying  efficacy. 
Now  that  compromise  included  a  Fugitive  Slave  Law  that 
was  very  repugnant  to  Northern  sentiment.  Mr.  Atwood, 
in  view  of  his  party's  recent  and  rather  strong  declarations 
against  slavery,  ventured  to  deal  a  little  with  the  ticklish 
question  on  his  own  account,  and,  as  he  did  not  like  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  he  made  bold  to  say  so  in  a  letter  to  a 
"  friend."  But  he  would  fain  use  discretion  ;  so  he  enjoined 
the  "friend"  to  keep  the  letter  a  secret  till  the  final  ad- 
journment of  the  constitutional  convention  then  in  session 
at  Concord.  The  "friend,"  however,  not  heeding  the  in- 
junction, permitted  the  letter  to  be  copied  and  published. 
The  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  all  at  once  found 
the  air  full  of  hornets.  A  messenger,  dispatched  from 
Concord,  straightway  brought  him  thither,  and  in  the  night. 
Forthwith,  in  a  council  of  the  party  leaders,  a  letter  was 
prepared,  which  the  candidate  signed.  On  his  way  home, 
the  next  morning,  going  by  way  of  Manchester,  he  told 
several  gentlemen  there  that  the  second  letter,  which  was 
already  printed  in  the  "  New  Hampshire  Patriot,"  misrep- 
resented his  position  ;  and  that,  advantage  having  been 
taken  of  his  "fatigue,"  he  had  signed  it  by  compulsion. 
He  declared  that  his  first  letter  expressed  his  real  senti- 
ments, and  that  he  would  stand  by  it  to  the  last.  This 
coming  to  the  ears  of  the  Democratic  leaders,  they  deter- 
mined to  have  "the  head  of  John  the  Baptist."  The  state 
convention,  that  had  nominated,  being  forthwith  reassem- 
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bled,  summarily  decapitated,  the  recalcitrant  candidate. 
Governor  Dinsmoor,  on  his  second  year  in  office,  was  re- 
nominated for  a  third  term.  The  fight  then  became  a  tri- 
angular one  :  Governor  Dinsmoor  being  supported  by  the 
mass  of  his  party  ;  John  Atwood,  by  the  Freesoilers  and  a 
few  Democrats  ;  and  Thomas  E.  Sawyer,  by  the  Whigs. 
There  being  no  choice  of  governor  by  the  people,  the  elec- 
tion fell  to  the  legislature.  The  choice  there  lying  between 
Dinsmoor  and  Sawyer,  the  two  candidates  standing  highest 
on  the  popular  vote,  the  former  was  elected  by  a  small 
majority. 

In  this  contest,  Mr.  Harriman  supported  the  regular,  or 
Dinsmoor,  ticket.  He  was  a  party  man,  and  had  been 
reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  loved  his 
country,  her  constitution,  and  the  Union  ;  and  his  conviction 
was  earnest,  then  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  that  the 
ascendency  of  the  Democratic  party  was  most  promotive  of 
the  general  welfare  of  that  country,  most  consistent  with 
due  loyalty  to  that  constitution,  and  most  preservative  of 
that  Union.  While  he  felt  that  slavery  was  a  great  evil,  he 
distrusted  Northern  agitation  as  a  means  for  its  removal'; 
and  he  hoped  that,  in  some  way  (he  knew  not  what ;  and 
who  did  T),  the  evil  might  be  peaceably  removed,  with  the 
constitution  and  the  Union  preserved.  He  did  not  then 
realize  —  and  few  there  were  who  did  —  slavery's  dread 
capacity  of  harm,  or  its  fell  purpose,  insidiously  maturing, 
under  Northern  concession,  into  blood-red  ripeness,  to  rule 
or  ruin  the  nation. 

Though  a  party  man,  Mr.  Harriman  wore  no  man's  col- 
lar and  no  party's.  He  acted  upon  his  own  judgment  and 
conscience.  He  disliked  to  break  with  friends,  but  pre- 
ferred doing  so  to  being  placed  in  a  false  position.  This 
independence  was  to  have  its  full  manifestation  by  and  by. 

Mr.  Harriman  took  an  active  part  in  the  lively  campaign 
of  1852,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Franklin  Pierce 
to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  His  speeches  for 
"  Pierce  and  King,"  though  among  his  earliest,  were  effec- 
tive and  promising  efforts.     He  was   getting  name  as  a 
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political  orator,  and  he  early  received  the  encouraging  con- 
gratulation of  President  Pierce,  himself  an  accomplished 
speaker,  who  once  said  to  him  :  "  Mr.  Harriman,  you  have 
as  good  a  reputation  as  a  public  speaker  as  any  man  in 
New  Hampshire." 

In  June,  1853,  he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  state 
treasurer.  He  accepted  the  office,  and,  having  given  the 
required  bond  of  $200,000,  entered  upon  duty.  He  bought 
a  house  in  Concord,  and  took  there  his  family,  then  con- 
sisting of  his  wife,  his  daughter,  Georgia  A.,  a  child  of 
seven  years,  and  his  son,  Walter  C,  of  four.  His  third 
child,  Benjamin  E.,  was  born  the  next  year.^ 

About  this  time  politics  became  deeply  troubled.  Slav- 
ery agitation,  temporarily  lulled  by  the  compromise  of  1850, 
was  roused  to  unexampled  violence  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  of  1820,  in  connection  with  estab- 
lishing the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  This  auda- 
cious attempt  to  extend  slavery  into  territory  that  had  been 
dedicated  by  solemn  compact  to  freedom  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury before,  pressed  by  so  prominent  a  Democratic  leader 
as  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  the  free  State  of  Illinois,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Pierce  administration,  filled  the  North 
with  alarm  and  indignation.  Even  the  compact  array  of 
the  Democratic  party  was  disfigured  by  ugly  rents.  Other 
causes,  too,  had  produced  in  the  ranks  of  that  party,  in  New 
Hampshire  and  elsewhere,  some  disaffection  towards  the 
national  administration.  Moreover,  another  party  had 
sprung  up.  It  called  itself  "  the  American,"  declared  oppo- 
sition to  "foreign  influence  "  in  American  affairs  of  church 
or  state,  and  demanded  certain  restrictions  upon  naturaliza- 
tion. It  had  the  organization  of  a  secret  society,  and  as  its 
members  revealed  nothing  to  inquisitive  outsiders,  the  party 
was  also  entitled  "  the  Know-Nothing."  With  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Whig  party  and  the  disaffection  in  the  Democratic 
camp,  the  new  party  proved  somewhat  effective,  as  a  transi- 
tion one  ;  affording,  as  it  did,  half-way  house  accommoda- 

1  The  house  in  which  Mr.  Harriman  then  lived  was  on  Warren  Street,  and 
afterwards  became  the  residence  of  Mr.  Stillman  Humphrey. 
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tions  till  something  better  ahead  might  be  got  ready.     It 
certainly  was  effective  in  producing  political  surprises. 

The  American  organization  was  introduced  into  New 
Hampshire,  and  some  leading  men  of  the  Democratic  party, 
friendly  to  the  national  administration,  thought  to  manip- 
ulate it  in  their  interests.  But  they  did  not  hold  all  the 
"trumps"  in  that  game.  Democrats  hostile  to  the  Pierce 
administration,  from  antislavery  or  other  motives,  with 
men  belonging  to  other  parties,  took  a  strong  "hand,"  and 
played  it  better,  caring  more  for  the  efficiency  of  the  new 
party  as  a  well-organized  means  of  warfare  against  the 
party  dominant  in  state  and  nation,  than  for  the  distinctive 
principles  of  its  narrow  platform.  The  Democratic  party 
soon  began  to  find  itself  undermined  ;  and  in  1854,  though 
its  popular  candidate,  Nathaniel  B.  Baker,  was  elected  gov- 
ernor, the  legislature  was  of  such  uncertain  complexion  that 
no  election  of  United  States  senators,  of  whom  two  were 
to  be  chosen,  could  be  had  ;  while  the  public  printer  was 
elected  by  a  combination  of  the  opposition  elements.^  Mr. 
Harriman,  who  never  had  anything  to  do  with  "  Know- 
Nothingism,"  except  to  fight  it,  but  who,  then  as  always, 
enjoyed  a  personal  popularity  that  sometimes  overcame 
partisan  considerations,  was,  notwithstanding  the  shaky 
condition  of  his  party  in  the  legislature,  reelected  state 
treasurer. 

In  the  warm  and  critical  campaign  of  1855,  Mr.  Harri- 
man was  foremost  in  the  fight  upon  the  Democratic  side. 
The  American  or  Know-Nothing  party  was  in  its  full  vigor, 
and  found  in  him  a  vigorous  opponent.  He  addressed  the 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  He  had  several  public  dis- 
cussions with  prominent  advocates  of  the  new  organization. 
He  held  one  of  these  at  Newport  court-house,  with  Hon. 
Edmund  Burke,  who  had  been,  till  recently,  within  the 
Democratic  party,  and  was,  in  the  not  distant  future,  to  re- 
turn thither.     The  debate  commenced  early  in  the  evening 

1  Amos  Hadley,  then  one  of  the  editors  and  publishers  of  the  State  Capital 
Reporter,  was  elected  state  printer  over  the  publisher  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Patriot,  and  held  the  office,  by  annual  reelection,  for  some  years. 
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of  one  day  and  continued  till  daylight  of  the  next.  The 
following  night  he  had  a  discussion,  at  Croydon,  with  other 
parties,  that  lasted  two  hours  beyond  midnight. 

Having  an  appointment  to  speak  at  Loudon  Centre,  on 
the  17th  of  February,  he  went  to  meet  it  on  a  warm  Satur- 
day afternoon.  Arriving  at  the  large,  old-fashioned  church, 
which  was  the  town-house,  he  found  a  throng  waiting. 
Upon  entering,  he  was  surprised  to  meet  Hon.  Cyrus  Bar- 
ton, of  Concord.  That  gentleman  had  formerly  been  editor 
in  chief  of  the  "  New  Hampshire  Patriot,"  and,  till  within  a 
short  time,  a  tried  and  trusted  leader  in  the  Democratic 
party  ;  but  he  had  recently,  with  Mr.  Burke  and  many  others 
of  similar  antecedents,  joined  the  American  organization, 
and  had  turned  with  great  bitterness  upon  "  Pierce,  the 
'  Patriot,'  and  the  party."  Barton  had  come  to  oppose  Har- 
riman  in  his  meeting  at  Loudon,  as  Burke  had  come  in  to 
oppose  him  in  his  Newport  meeting.  All  the  Know-Nothing 
lodges  in  that  region  had  received  orders  to  be  on  hand,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  Democratic  orator  had  more  oppo- 
nents than  friends  in  the  meeting.  The  two  champions  held 
a  short  consultation,  ending  with  Mr.  Harriman's  explicit 
declaration,  "You  shall  have  half  the  time,  and  fair  play." 

Mr.  Harriman  opened  the  debate,  occupying  an  hour. 
He  then  offered  Colonel  Barton  an  hour  and  a  half,  re- 
serving the  right  to  close  in  a  half-hour's  speech.  Colonel 
Barton  commenced,  and,  as  he  proceeded,  became  greatly 
excited,  denouncing,  in  scathing  terms,  Pierce,  Butterfield 
(editor  of  the  "  Patriot "),  and  the  Democratic  party.  He 
had  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Harriman  ;  on  the  contrary,  was  his 
warm  friend.  He  had  spoken  about  twenty  minutes,  when, 
with  a  violent  utterance  unfinished  upon  his  lips,  he  dropped 
dead!  Mr.  Harriman  caught  him  in  his  arms  before  he 
struck  the  floor.  He  uttered  not  a  word,  and  made  no 
sign.  That  meeting,  which  threatened  to  be  a  boisterous 
one,  had  this  solemn  close  :  speech  and  clamor  were  si- 
lenced by  the  "  still,  small  voice  "  of  Death. ^ 

1  Colonel  Barton  had  for  some  time  suffered  from  heart  disease,  and  had 
been  warned  by  physicians  that  his  life  might  suddenly  terminate. 
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The  election  of  1855  resulted  in  Democratic  defeat. 
Ralph  Metcalf  was  chosen  governor  by  a  handsome  major- 
ity over  Governor  Baker,  candidate  for  reelection.  The 
opposition  elected  three  members  of  Congress,  and  secured 
such  a  majority  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature  as  in- 
sured full  control  of  the  state  government,  and  the  election 
of  anti-Democratic  United  States  senators.  The  elements 
of  opposition  to  the  Democratic  party  were,  indeed,  now 
becoming  consolidated  into  that  strong  Republican  party 
which  should,  for  many  coming  years,  act  so  important  and 
predominant  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  State  and  nation. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Harriman,  being  the  able  and  active  cham- 
pion of  the  defeated  party  that  he  was  and  would  be,  could 
no  longer  retain  his  office  as  state  treasurer. 

In  August,  he  accepted  a  position  in  the  Pension  Office 
at  Washington,  as  an  examiner  of  claims  to  bounty  lands. 
In  November,  his  wife  and  youngest  child  joined  him.  But 
he  found  the  clerkship  uncongenial,  and  he  resigned  it  in 
disgust,  January  6,  1856,  having  held  it  only  five  months. 
His  resignation  was  somewhat  hastened  by  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  the  Democratic  State  Committee  that  he  would 
return  to  New  Hampshire  at  once,  and  engage  in  the  im- 
portant political  campaign  then  opening.  He  took  the 
stump,  addressing  large  audiences  in  all  the  counties  of 
the  State,  in  support  of  the  Democratic  ticket  with  John 
S.  Wells,  for  governor,  at  its  head.  Three  candidates  for 
governor  being  in  the  field,  there  was  no  choice  by  the 
people.  Ichabod  Goodwin  received  some  two  thousand 
votes;  Governor  Metcalf,  eighty-eight  more  than  Wells, 
and  was  chosen  in  June,  1856,  by  the  legislature,  which  was 
strongly  Republican. 

In  the  bitter  strife  of  parties  during  the  past  two  years, 
while  Mr.  Harriman's  voice  had  been  heard  throughout 
New  Hampshire  in  strong  advocacy  of  his  party's  cause, 
his  pen  had  not  been  idle,  but  frequently,  in  the  columns 
of  the  newspapers,  vigorously  treated  the  questions  at 
issue.  The  following  extracts  from  articles  written  by  him 
for  the  "  New  Hampshire  Patriot"  will  indicate  the  spirit  of 
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the  political  contests  in  those  days,  as  well  as  what  the 
opponents  of  "  Know-Nothingism  "  thought  and  said  of  it : 

[From  "  New  Hampshire  Patriot,"  April  25,  1855.] 
We  would  candidly  appeal  to  every  honest  man,  who  de- 
sires the  well-being  of  his  race,  to  reflect  soberly  upon  the 
moral  tendency  of  that  modern  politico-religious  sentiment 
denominated  Know-Nothingism.  We  would  respectfully 
inquire,  What  are  its  natural  and  necessary  effects  upon 
the  noble  principles  of  truth,  justice,  patriotism,  and  Chris- 
tianity ?  Can  the  philanthropist,  can  the  patriot,  can  the 
man  who  loves  his  country  and  who  labors  with  a  sincere 
desire  for  its  glory  and  honor,  —  can  such  a  man,  after  not- 
ing the  developments  and  discerning  the  intent  of  this 
pestilent  ism,  call  it  a  harmless  delusion,  or  a  harmless 
thing  ?  On  the  contrary,  does  not  every  such  man  look 
upon  it  as  a  noxious  and  poisonous  plant,  scattering  the 
seeds  of  falsehood,  of  calumny,  of  strife,  and  of  discord  on 
every  hand  ?  The  indications  of  the  last  few  months  prove, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  nothing  so  corrupting  and  so  debas- 
ing to  the  human  mind  has  ever  been  introduced  into  the 
political  affairs  of  this  country,  as  this  modern  treason  of 
Know-Nothingism,  and  that,  should  it  have  an  existence  for 
the  space  of  five  years  in  our  midst,  our  liberties  and  our 
government  would  not  exist  so  long. 

How  forcibly  and  how  constantly  were  the  people  of  this 
State  reminded  of  the  corrupting  tendency  of  Know-Noth- 
ingism during  our  last  political  campaign.  Truth,  justice, 
honor,  were  all  counted  as  of  nothing  worth,  by  the  Hindoo 
leaders  of  New  Hampshire.  Democratic  meetings  were 
forcibly  broken  up.  Democratic  speakers  were  shamefully 
hissed  and  insulted.  Democratic  men  and  women  were 
groaned  at  in  their  quiet  dwellings,  by  these  boasted  con- 
servators of  the  public  morals.  Argument  and  reason 
were  met,  by  the  rowdy  cohorts  of  "  Sam,"  with  falsehood 
and  deception.  Ministers  and  other  men,  who  before  stood 
above  reproach  in  the  public  esteem,  became  corrupt  and 
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false  to  a  degree  justly  alarming,  and  many  a  good  man 
was  moved  to  exclaim,  "Judgment  is  turned  away  back- 
ward, and  justice  standeth  afar  off ;  for  truth  is  fallen  in 
the  street,  and  equity  cannot  enter."  The  secret  league  in 
which  these  men  were  bound,  the  very  oath  which  they 
had  taken  upon  themselves  in  ignorance  and  in  darkness, 
imperatively  demanded  that  they  should  be  thus  false,  that 
they  should  be  deceivers,  "  speaking  not  the  truth."  And 
in  their  private  conversation,  and  in  their  public  communi- 
cations, and  upon  the  witness  stand  in  courts  of  justice,  it 
was  clearly  demonstrated  that  in  obedience  to  the  organiza- 
tion which  bound  them,  soul  and  body,  they  were  guilty  of 
the  double  offense  of  treachery  to  their  fellows  and  perfidy 
to  their  God. 

We  are  devoutly  thankful  to  Him  who  has  ordained  that 
everything  human  must  come  to  an  end,  that  the  "  latter 
end  "  of  Know-Nothingism  is  rapidly  drawing  nigh  ! 

[From  "  New  Hampshire  Patriot,"  June  6,  1855.] 
There  is  no  Republicanism,  no  Democracy  in  it  [Know- 
nothingism].  There  is  no  truth  and  no  honor  in  it.  There 
is  no  liberality  and  no  whole-souled  manhood  in  it.  There 
is  nothing  in  it  that  harmonizes  with  this  liberalized  and 
liberalizing  government;  nothing  that  accords  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  with  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions,  or  with  the  oft-avowed  principles  of  any  of 
the  old  political  parties  ;  nothing  to  commend  it  to  the  favor 
of  honest,  upright,  candid,  and  patriotic  citizens.  It  is  allied 
to  abolitionism  in  the  North,  and  to  slavery  propagandism 
in  the  South  ;  to  the  Maine  law  in  one  place,  and  to  hquor 
drinking  in  another ;  to  one  thing  here,  and  to  the  opposite 
of  it  there ;  but  to  truth,  to  honor,  and  to  fair-dealing,  no- 
where. It  is  proscriptive,  it  is  narrow,  it  is  mean,  it  is  oath- 
bound  and  secret,  and  therefore  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of 
a  republican  people.  It  is  just  suited  to  the  hypocrite  and 
the  demagogue.  It  is  what  Edmund  Burke  and  his  ilk 
admire,  so  long  as  it  has  power  to  confer  honors  upon  venal 
and  mercenary  men.     It  suits  the  hearts  of  renegades  and 
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traitors  who  have  been  kicked  from  the  fellowship  of  decent 
society ;  and  it  suits  the  old  enemies  of  the  Democratic 
cause,  because  they  hope  by  it  to  break  down  that  fortress 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  find  so  vigilantly 
guarded  and  so  impregnable  in  many  a  hard-fought  battle. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A    COMMISSIONER.  —  A    LEGISLATOR    IN    HOUSE  AND  SENATE. 
—  ON    STUMP    IN    1856   AND    186O. 

1856-1861. 

In  April,  1856,  Walter  Harriman,  of  New  Hampshire, 
James  H.  Relfe,  of  Missouri,  and  William  Spencer,  of 
Ohio,  were  appointed  by  President  Pierce  as  a  board  of 
commissioners  "to  classify  and  appraise  Indian  lands  in 
Kansas  Territory."  Certain  lands,  in  area  about  equal  to 
half  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  had  been  obtained  of  the 
Indians  by  purchase,  and  the  price  to  be  paid  was  to  be 
determined  by  this  board. 

Mr,  Harriman  went  to  Washington  to  receive  instruc- 
tions, and  thence  proceeded  by  rail  to  Iowa  City.  From 
that  place  to  Council  Bluffs,  a  distance  of  three  hundred 
miles,  he  journeyed  by  stage,  over  roads  as  bad  as  April 
mud  could  make  them ;  the  stage  running  day  and  night, 
and  stopping  only  for  meals,  or  for  change  of  horses.  One 
night,  about  ten  o'clock,  as  the  coach  was  rolling  along  over 
the  open  prairie,  a  wild  thunder-storm  moved  up  from  the 
west,  bringing  "utter  darkness,"  but  for  the  lightning 
flashes  that  intermittently  revealed  the  way.  The  driver, 
from  fear  of  accident,  dared  not  proceed.  Telling  the  pas- 
sengers,—  seven  men,  one  woman,  and  a  child  —  to  remain 
as  they  were  till  morning,  he  took  the  horses  from  the 
coach,  and  hurried  them  off,  a  mile  or  two,  to  the  nearest 
building  —  an  old  log  shed.  The  storm  was  a  terrific  one, 
lasting  all  night.  The  lightning  was  fearfully  vivid  ;  the  thun- 
der, as  it  rolled  over  those  lonely  plains,  was  awfully  grand  ; 
the  rain  was  a  flood,  rushing  down  like  an  avalanche.  But 
the  storm  was  over  at  last,  and  the  morning  came  ;  the  coach 
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moved  on,  and  the  passengers  rejoiced  that  the  fearful  night 
had  passed  away. 

Mr.  Harriman  crossed  the  Missouri  River  from  Council 
Bluffs  to  the  infant  city  of  Omaha,  hoping  to  find  naviga- 
tion open  for  a  trip  down  to  Leavenworth,  where  the  com- 
missioners were  directed  to  meet.  But  boats  not  yet  hav- 
ing commenced  running  for  the  season,  he  went  back  to 
the  Bluffs,  and  taking  a  stage  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
proceeded  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  thence  by  steamer  to 
Leavenworth,  where  he  awaited  the  coming  of  the  other 
members  of  the  commission.  The  "Kansas  Weekly  Her- 
ald" of  May  lo,  1856,  contained  the  following  announce- 
ment of  his  arrival : — 

"Hon.  Walter  Harriman,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  one  of  the 
three  commissioners  to  appraise  the  Delaware,  Iowa,  and 
Wea  lands,  arrived  in  our  city  on  Tuesday  morning  last. 
He  came  through  Iowa,  and  by  way  of  Omaha  City,  N.  T., 
thence  down  the  river  to  this  place.  He  visited  us  in  our 
office,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  forming  his  acquaintance. 
He  is  a  very  intelligent,  affable,  and  courteous  gentleman. 
He  has  been  met  with  a  pleasant  reception  from  our  citi- 
zens. We  can  venture  to  indorse  him  as  a  gentleman  of 
enlarged  views  and  liberal  sentiments,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  his  duties  will  give  satisfaction  to  the  government  and 
the  squatters.  He  will  reflect  honor  upon  himself,  and  do 
credit  to  all  concerned." 

The  commissioners  carefully  examined  the  whole  coun- 
try which  they  had  to  appraise,  traveUng  by  carriage,  on 
horseback,  or  on  foot.  They  sought  entertainment  with 
such  white  people  as  could  be  found,  and  with  the  "  red- 
skins," who  were  more  numerous.  Often,  from  lack  of 
better  lodgment,  they  bivouacked  on  the  open  prairie. 
They  were  once  handsomely  entertained  "  in  the  field  "  by 
men  of  Colonel  Sumner's  regiment,  who  were  out  in  that 
region  to  keep  the  peace  in  those  "border-ruffian  "  days,  — 
the  days  of  that  "reign  of  terror"  which  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  had  brought  upon  Kansas.  Some- 
times the  commissioners  slept  in  the  "  block-houses,"  into 
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which  the  settlers,  —  immigrants  from  the  North,  men, 
women,  and  children,  —  from  many  miles  around,  were 
wont  to  come  armed  for  defense,  not  against  Indians,  but 
against  the  more  cruel  minions  of  proslavery  violence.  The 
woeful  difficulty  of  founding  a  free  State  in  free  America, 
—  a  sad  historic  anomaly,  indeed,  —  was  then  a  present 
bitter  experience,  nay,  a  bloody.  All  was  disorder  and  dis- 
tress ;  raids,  robberies,  burnings,  murders  ruled  the  day. 

There  were  three  tracts  of  land  to  be  appraised  by  the 
commissioners  :  one  lying  in  the  centre  of  Kansas,  one 
along  the  Nebraska  line,  and  one  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Territory.  Certain  settlements  had  been  unlawfully 
made  upon  these  lands  before  the  treaties  with  the  Indians 
had  been  concluded.  One  of  these  was  Leavenworth  City 
with  its  three  thousand  inhabitants  ;  and  the  commissioners 
were  charged  with  the  delicate  task  of  making  a  price  for 
the  homes  of  these  three  thousand  people  !  Settlers  al- 
ready on  the  ground,  as  well  as  all  subsequent  buyers,  had 
to  pay  in  accordance  with  the  appraisal  made  by  this  board. 
The  duties  of  the  commission  were  well  done :  no  com- 
plaint was  ever  made  ;  no  bribery  or  corruption  of  any  kind 
was  ever  charged.  The  government,  the  settlers,  and  the 
Indians — the  last  speaking  through  their  agents  —  were 
all  satisfied.  Mr.  Harriman  saw  fine  opportunities  in  that 
region  to  gain  wealth  in  legitimate  ways,  and  he  was 
strongly  importuned  to  settle  there ;  but  there  could  be  no 
true  home  for  him  away  from  New  England.  And  he  felt 
to  say  of  New  Hampshire,  as  Cowper  said  of  England:  — 

"  With  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still."! 

He  completed  his  services  on  the  commission  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1856,  and  took  the  opportunity  to  engage  some- 
what in  the  national  campaign  of  that  year,  which  resulted 
in  the  election  of  James  Buchanan  to  the  presidency,  over 
John  C.  Fremont,  the  first  presidential  candidate  of  the 
newly  organized  Republican   party.       Of   Mr.  Harriman's 

1  He  used  to  say  with  a  playful  exaggeration,  that  forcibly  expressed,  how- 
ever, his  devoted  attachment  to  his  State  :  "  New  Hampshire  is  the  only 
State  fit  to  live,  die,  and  be  buried  in." 
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efforts  upon  the  stump,  in  that  contest,  the  most  notable 
were  those  in  Michigan,  where  he  traveled  with  General 
Lewis  Cass,  and  addressed  large  meetings  in  favor  of 
"  Buck  and  Breck." 

In  April,  1857,  Mr.  Harriman,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  three  children,  went  to  Iowa  for  a  long  summer  visit. 
Returning  in  August,  he  purchased  for  a  pleasant  home  a 
small  farm  on  the  Plain  in  Warner  comprising  twenty 
acres  and  furnished  with  handsome  buildings.  He  bought 
on  credit,  as  he  had  been  investing  money  elsewhere.  At 
the  time  of  his  going  West,  money  was  in  great  demand 
there,  and  borrowers  were  paying  rates  of  interest  running 
as  high  as  thirty  per  cent,  annually.  He  took  all  the  prop- 
erty that  he  had  on  earth  at  that  time,  which  was  not  much, 
borrowed  a  thousand  dollars  more  on  his  bare  name,  and 
loaned  it  all  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 

The  financial  crash  of  1857-8-9  came,  and  he  felt  him- 
self fortunate  in  not  suffering  a  total  loss.  Creditors  be- 
ginning to  feel  insecure,  and  to  press  for  payment,  he,  to 
obtain  relief,  went  in  November,  i860,  to  the  West,  where 
he  had  planted  his  money.  Fortune  favored  to  some  ex- 
tent. To  be  sure,  he  got  no  thirty  per  cent,  nor  even  ten 
per  cent,  interest ;  but  he  found  there  a  large  money-lender 
from  Vermont,  who  already  had  large  interests  in  the  West. 
With  this  man  he  went  to  his  debtors,  and  agreed  to  de- 
duct whatever  interest  had  accrued  above  six  per  cent,  and 
to  accept  payment  in  full  on  that  basis.  This  proposition 
was  satisfactory  to  the  borrowers  ;  and  the  Vermonter, 
taking  the  same  security  that  Mr.  Harriman  had  held,  paid 
him  his  money.  This  course  was  taken  with  all  his  invest- 
ments in  Minneapolis  and  other  parts  of  Minnesota. 

On  this  trip,  in  going  from  Rochester,  Minn,  (which  was 
the  end  of  public  conveyance),  down  into  Howard  County, 
Iowa,  Mr.  Harriman,  being  in  "light  marching  order," 
walked.  One  very  cold  morning  he  came  into  the  village  of 
Chatfield,  and  entering  a  hotel  found  five  or  six  men  sitting 
about  a  roaring  fire.  Hitching  round  they  gave  him  a  chance 
to  be  seated,  and  the  following  conversation  ensued  :  — 
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Question.     Ever  been  in  these  parts  before  ? 

Answer.     Not  in  this  county. 

Ques.     Like  the  country,  I  suppose  ? 

Ans.     Yes,  I  know  of  no  better. 

Ques.     What  parts  ye  from,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  .? 

Afis.  I  am  from  Warner,  Merrimack  County,  State  of 
New  Hampshire. 

Ques.     Warner!     Do  ye  know  Walter  Harriman  .-• 

Ans.     I  have  known  him  intimately  for  years. 

Ques.     What  kind  of  a  man  is  he  ^ 

Ans.     I  think  he 's  the  best  man  in  New  Hampshire, 

"  So  do  I,"  was  the  response,  "and  the  smartest  one 
too  !  "  And  neither  of  the  participants  in  that  Chatfield 
dialogue  ever  mistrusted  to  whom  he  was  talking. 

In  1858,  Mr.  Harriman  again  represented  the  town  of 
Warner  in  the  legislature.  He  was  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  speaker,  but  his  party  was  in  minority.  His  abil- 
ity and  eloquence,  however,  gave  him  a  brilliant  position  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  from  the  chair  of  which  his  politics 
excluded  him  ;  while  his  genial  courtesy  won  the  friendly 
personal  regard  of  political  opponents.  In  the  lively  de- 
bates of  the  session,  which  often  enlisted  strong  party  feel- 
ing, he  freely  and  effectively  participated  ;  sometimes  vehe- 
mently, though  never  malignantly,  arraigning  the  opposite 
party,  while  manfully  sustaining  his  own.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  debates  occurred  upon  the  Dunbarton 
election  case,  and  elicited  the  best  speaking  talent  of  both 
parties  in  the  House.  Nathaniel  H.  Wheeler,  a  Democrat, 
claimed  a  seat  in  the  House,  as  the  representative  of  Dun- 
barton  ;  but  the  claim  met  with  vigorous  remonstrance, 
and  the  committee  on  elections  reported  a  resolution  un- 
seating him.  The  town  record  showed  that  of  the  260 
votes  cast  for  representative,  Mr.  Wheeler  had  received  134 
to  126  cast  against  him,  or  a  majority  of  eight.  The  re- 
monstrants alleged  that  the  Democratic  selectmen  had  put 
upon  the  check  list  the  names  of  five  persons  not  entitled 
to  vote,  but  who  had  voted  for  Mr.  Wheeler ;  while  the 
names  of  three  others  who  would  have  voted  for  Henry  L. 
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Burnham,  the  Republican  candidate,  had  been  fraudulently- 
kept  off  the  list ;  thus  making  a  difference  of  eight  votes 
in  the  result,  and  leaving  no  election.  This  allegation 
seems  to  have  been  sustained  before  the  committee,  to  the 
extent  of  reducing  Mr.  Wheeler's  majority  to  four.  But 
the  remonstrants  further  alleged  mistake  or  fraud  in  the 
count,  and  presented,  in  proof,  an  affidavit  bearing  the 
names  of  130  persons  who  declared  that  they  voted  for 
Mr.  Burnham.  Those  maintaining  the  claimant's  right  to 
his  seat  met  this  allegation  of  mistake  or  fraud  by  insist- 
ing that,  as  the  other  ballotings  at  that  meeting  had  re- 
sulted in  the  election  by  small  majorities  of  town  officers 
of  the  same  party  as  was  the  sitting  member,  it  could  not 
be  that  the  alleged  miscounting  could  have  thus  been  carried 
through  under  the  vigilant  watch  to  which  the  officers  of 
the  meeting  were  subjected.  The  attempt  was  also  made 
to  invalidate  the  affidavit  by  imputations  of  mistake,  fraud, 
and  corruption.  The  case  afforded  ample  scope  for  con- 
flict of  opinion.  After  full  discussion  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  elections  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  was 
unseated.  Mr.  Harriman  had,  on  the  17th  of  June,  op- 
posed the  adoption  of  the  report  in  a  vigorous  speech. 
Only  an  imperfect  sketch  of  that  effort  has  been  preserved.^ 
The  same  is  true  of  other  speeches  of  his  made  during 
that  session.  The  "New  Hampshire  Patriot,"  of  July  7, 
1858,  in  an  editorial,  headed  "Personnel,"  and  noticing  all 
the  prominent  Democratic  and  Republican  members  of  the 
legislature  of  that  year,  said  of  Mr.  Harriman  :  "  Of  the 
Democratic  members,  Harriman,  of  Warner,  stood  in  the 
van,  —  nobly  met,  and  in  no  case  failed  to  turn,  the  brunt 
of  the  wordy  war.  His  forcible,  convincing,  and  eloquent 
speeches  stand  out  by  themselves.  He  was  much  the  best 
debater  in  the  House,  and  has  won  fresh  and  enduring 
laurels  by  his  course  and  labors  during  this  session." 

In  the  years  1859  and  i860,  Mr.  Harriman  held  a  seat  in 
the  State  Senate,  for   District   No.    8.     At   each   election 

1  A  portion  of  this  sketch,  as  published  in  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot,  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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a  brother  was  the  opposing  candidate.  Though  in  a  politi- 
cal minority  in  that  body,  he  was  a  leading  mind  there, 
and  did  much  towards  moulding  the  legislation  of  the 
period.  Among  his  associates  in  the  Senate  were  Joseph 
A.  Gilmore,  John  G.  Sinclair,  John  M.  Parker,  and  John  D. 
Lyman.  When  his  two  years  in  the  upper  house  of  the 
New  Hampshire  legislature  came  to  an  end,  he  foresaw 
not,  after  what  mighty  events  in  his  country's  history,  after 
what  eventful  experiences  of  his  own,  and  under  what 
changed  relations,  he  should  next  again  be  called  to  im- 
portant official  position  in  the  civil  service  of  his  State.^ 

Now  came  the  presidential  campaign  of  i860,  fraught 
with  mighty  consequences.  The  Democratic  party  was 
rent  in  twain  by  the  slavery  question.  Its  National  Con- 
vention met  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  the  23d  of  April. 
It  could  not  agree  upon  a  platform.  The  entire  delega- 
tions from  Alabama,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Florida, 
and  Texas,  with  a  large  majority  of  those  from  Louisi- 
ana, Delaware,  Georgia,  and  a  minority  of  that  from  Ar- 
kansas, seceded,  organized  by  themselves,  and  adjourned 
to  meet  at  Richmond,  Va.,  on  the  i  ith  of  June.  The  plat- 
form offered  by  the  seceders  in  the  regular  convention,  and 
adopted  by  them  in  their  own,  declared,  in  effect,  slavery  to 
be  a  national  institution,  not  subject  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  any  limit  of  extension,  and  entitled  equally  with 
freedom  to  protection  ;  so  that  when  transplanted  from 
the  slave  States  into  the  nation's  Territories,  it  could  not 
be  destroyed  or  impaired  by  congressional  or  territorial 
legislation,  but  must  be  protected  by  all  departments  of 
the  Federal  Government.  This  doctrine  was  too  bitter 
a  draught  for  the  men  of  the  North,  especially  when  they 
were  asked  to  drink  it  amid  rounds  of  applause  from  their 
"Southern  brethren"  over  the  audacious  proposal  to  re- 
open the  African  slave-trade.  For  such  a  proposition  was 
urged  in  the  convention,  amid  the  hearty  cheers  of  South- 
ern members,  by  a  Georgia  delegate,  in  a  speech  appealing 

1  In  1860-61-62,  he  was  moderator  in  Warner  town-meetings,  having  been 
elected  once  or  twice  without  opposition. 
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to  the  Northern  Democracy  to  help  restore  that  hideous 
piracy,  so  that  thereby  "  the  equilibrium  of  the  two  sections 
might  be  maintained,"  and  "peace  restored  to  the  coun- 
try !  " 

The  regular  convention,  thinned  by  secession,  adopted  a 
platform,  declaring,  in  substance,  that,  whether  slavery  was 
right  or  wrong,  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  Territories  had 
the  exclusive  right  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  should 
exist  within  their  limits,  subject  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  ;  and  that  Congress,  any 
State,  or  any  outside  person,  could  not  interfere  with  that 
right.  The  platform  adopted,  thirty-seven  ballotings  failed 
to  nominate  a  candidate  for  president  —  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las leading.  On  the  3d  of  May,  after  a  ten  days'  fruitless 
session,  an  adjournment  was  made  till  June  i8th,  with  Bal- 
timore as  the  place  of  meeting.  At  Baltimore,  on  the  re- 
assembling of  the  convention,  another  secession  occurred, 
from  various  causes,  one  of  which  was  hostility  to  Mr.  Doug- 
las, comprising  the  delegates  (in  whole,  or  in  part)  from 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  California,  Delaware, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Douglas 
was  then  nominated  by  what  was  left  of  the  convention,  and 
declared  to  be  the  "regular  nominee  of  the  Democratic 
party  for  the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States." 

The  Seceders'  Convention,  after  two  adjournments,  met 
at  Baltimore,  on  the  28th  of  June,  with  a  membership  repre- 
senting twenty-one  States,  re-adopted  the  ultra-proslavery 
Charleston  platform,  and  nominated  John  C.  Breckinridge, 
of  Kentucky,  for  the  presidency. 

A  party,  assuming  the  name,  "Constitutional  Union," 
had  held,  in  May,  a  convention  at  Baltimore,  and,  having 
adopted  a  platform  enunciating  vague  generalities,  and  ig- 
noring, with  futile  discretion,  the  great  living  issues  of  the 
teeming  hour,  had  nominated  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  for 
president,  and  Edward  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  for  vice- 
president. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  had  met  at  Chicago 
on  the  1 6th  of  May.     It  comprised  strong  delegations  from 
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all  the  free  States  ;  while  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  ler- 
ritories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  were  well  represented. 
On  the  second  day  of  its  session,  it  unanimously  adopted 
its  platform,  announcing  that  "the  normal  condition  of  all 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  is  freedom  ; "  that  "  no 
power  anywhere  exists  under  the  Constitution  to  give  legal 
existence  to  slavery  in  that  territory;"  that  "Congress  is 
bound  to  prohibit,  not  to  protect,  slavery  therein  ; "  and 
that  "the  dogma,  that  the  Constitution,  of  its  own  force, 
carries  slavery  into  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  is 
a  dangerous  political  heresy,  at  variance  with  the  explicit 
provisions  of  the  instrument  itself,  revolutionary  in  its 
tendency,  and  subversive  of  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
country."  Upon  this  platform,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  nom- 
inated for  the  presidency. 

In  the  fierce  political  campaign  thus  opened,  with  its  four 
parties  in  the  field,  Mr.  Harriman  supported  Mr.  Douglas, 
the  regular  Democratic  nominee,  but  with  no  expectation 
of  his  receiving  any  considerable  number  of  electoral  votes. 
While,  in  private  conversation,  and  everywhere  upon  the 
stump,  he  supported  his  candidate,  he  frankly  declared  his 
second  choice  to  be  Lincoln.  In  no  event  would  he  have 
Breckinridge,  who  stood  for  secession  and  disunion.  In  all 
his  speeches,  he  distinctly  declared  it  as  his  opinion  that, 
in  case  of  Lincoln's  election,  the  attempt  would  surely  be 
made  to  carry  out  the  Southern  threat  of  dissolving  the 
Union  in  that  event,  and  that  war  was  inevitable.  During 
his  visit  of  this  year  to  the  West,  already  mentioned,  he 
had  heard  the  muttering  of  the  coming  storm,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  inevitable,  the  terrible  war  was  even  now  at 
hand  ;  but  he  was  emphatic  in  the  avowal  of  the  Jacksonian 
doctrine,  "  The  Federal  Union,  it  must  be  preserved ! " 
And  he  also  as  emphatically  declared  that,  in  the  event  of 
attempted  dissolution  of  the  Union,  no  course  would  be  left 
to  the  national  government  save  to  crush  the  unholy  rebel- 
lion by  the  military  power. 

Of  course  he  was  not  disappointed  in  the  result  of  the 
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presidential  contest,  —  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  fol- 
lowed by  the  immediate  movement  of  South  Carolina  and 
other  slave  States  to  sever  the  Union,  and  to  set  up  a  Con- 
federacy of  their  own.  He  was  not  unprepared  for  the 
momentous  emergency.  The  hour  was  dark ;  but  his  path 
of  duty  he  could  clearly  discern,  and  in  it  he  would  walk. 


Speech  of  Mr.  Harriman,  of  Warner,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, June  I  J,  18^8,  on  the  Dunbar  ton  election  case. 

[Mr.  Harriman,  having  considered  all  the  evidence  in  detail  and  at  length, 
closed  as  follows  :  — ] 

He  [Mr.  H.]  submitted  to  the  House,  if  on  this  loose, 
suspicious,  uncertain  testimony  —  testimony  reeking  with 
rank  fraud  all  through,  they  would  unseat  a  member,  hon- 
estly and  fairly  elected  by  the  unimpeached  records  of  the 
town,  to  a  seat  in  this  House }  He  believed  this  evidence 
could  rightfully  have  no  weight :  it  was  light  and  thin  as 
air  ;  it  was  tainted  with  fraud  through  and  through,  and  was 
therefore  not  sufficient  to  hang  a  dog  upon. 

The  counsel  for  the  remonstrants  in  this  case  had  de- 
clared in  committee  room  that  this  was  a  party  question, 
and  the  fact  could  not  be  concealed  ;  but  he  [Mr.  H.]  had 
supposed  that  we  had  higher  duties  to  perform  here  than 
merely  to  subserve  the  interests  of  party.  He  supposed 
that  law,  justice,  and  right  should  be  the  lights  by  which 
our  path  should  be  illuminated.  If  otherwise,  then  who- 
ever is  not  of  the  dominant  party  in  this  House  might  take 
his  hat  and  retire  at  once,  for  on  the  principle  thus  laid 
down,  there  is  power  only  in  numbers. 

If  this  is  a  party  question,  who  made  it  so  .-*  Who  in- 
stigated this  proceeding  ">.  who  nursed  it  in  its  incipiency, 
and  who  to-day  stand  godfathers  over  it }  That  there  are 
unscrupulous  politicians  in  our  midst,  who,  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  sordid  and  selfish  aims,  halt  at  nothing,  seems  to 
be  fully  conceded.  He  [Mr.  H.]  had  read,  in  a  very  in- 
fluential paper  in  this  city,  of  a  ''junto;"  a  "faction;"  a 
"clique;"    a  "knot  of  conspirators;"    an   "irresponsible 
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cabal,  whose  head  is  in  Washington,  and  whose  tail  is  in 
this  city  ;  "  a  party  of  "  scullions  ;  "  and  much  more  to  the 
same  effect. 

They  are  accused  of  "low  intrigue,"  of  "shameless  and 
disgraceful  conduct,"  of  "  striking  down  every  man  who  has 
independence  enough  to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience."  And  all  this  is  said  of  the  pure  and  incorrup- 
tible Republican  party,  by  a  leading  Republican  journal.  If 
it  be  all  true  (and  it  did  not  become  him  to  dispute  his 
friend,  the  editor  of  the  "New  Hampshire  Statesman"), 
then  it  behooves  the  people  of  the  State  to  guard  vigilantly 
and  well  their  every  right.  In  this  very  city  is  the  "  tail  " 
of  the  cabal  whose  head  is  in  Washington,  and  in  this  very 
city  there  has  been  no  lack  of  "  cash  contributions  for 
bleeding  Kansas."  Whether  there  have  been  any  party 
"  scullions  "  here  who  would  appropriate  any  of  those  "  cash 
contributions  "  to  the  Republican  cause  in  Dunbarton,  let 
every  man  judge.  That  town  had  been  a  chosen  theatre  of 
action  for  a  few  years  past,  and  last  March  the  managers 
felt  that  all  was  safe  there.  Every  trap  had  been  carefully 
set  and  baited.  But  the  best  laid  schemes  do  sometimes 
fail.  And  now  to  break  the  force  of  their  fall,  they  come 
in  here  with  the  impotent  and  futile  cry  of  fraud.  .  .  .  Gen- 
tlemen tell  us  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box  must  be  preserved, 
and  he  [Mr.  H.]  would  respond  Amen  to  that  sentiment, 
but  observation  had  bid  him  to  beware  of  that  cry  when 
coming  from  a  certain  quarter.  He  had  seen  a  gentle- 
man from  the  town  of  Pembroke  hold  a  seat  in  this  house, 
through  an  entire  session,  when  the  gentleman  himself 
knew  that  he  had  no  more  right  here  than  any  other  citizen 
of  that  town.  He  was  not  elected,  and  his  conscience  re- 
volted at  the  idea  of  coming  here  to  represent  a  people  who 
had  never  chosen  him.  But  this  party,  whose  leaders  are 
the  especial  guardians  of  the  purity  of  elections,  compelled 
him  to  come  in  here  to  take  the  oath  of  office,  and  act  till 
the  closing  hour. 

He  had  seen  three  gentlemen  from  the  town  of  Meredith 
occupy  seats  here  up  to  the  final  adjournment,  who  were 
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not  elected  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  March,  nor  the  next 
day,  nor  for  weeks  thereafter,  and  whose  constitutional  right 
in  this  hall  was  no  better  than  that  of  any  three  men  who 
might  be  picked  up  in  the  street. 

He  had  seen  in  the  city  of  Manchester,  last  March,  two 
hundred  citizens  and  voters,  whose  right  of  suffrage  was,  in 
his  view,  as  clear  and  unquestionable  as  that  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  totally  disfranchised,  and  cheated  out  of 
their  constitutional  privilege  by  Republican  selectmen,  act- 
ing under  the  voluntary  advice  of  partisan  judges. 

He  had  seen  the  evidence  that  in  this  Dunbarton  case, 
fifteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-five  dollars,  and  in  one  instance, 
six  months'  house-rent,  had  been  paid  apiece  for  voters,  by 
this  party  which  is  shrieking  for  the  purity  of  the  ballot- 
box  ! 

He  had  seen  in  other  sections  of  the  country  the  most 
corrupt  and  wicked  deeds  done  under  the  specious  cry,  — 
The  purity  of  elections  !  In  secret  conclave  men  have  ad- 
vised the  carrying  of  pistols  and  daggers  to  the  ballot-box  ! 
With  hideous  yells  and  unearthly  shouts  they  have  stifled 
free  speech  and  attacked  the  free  press  !  Peaceable  citizens 
have  been  maltreated  and  murdered  in  the  honest  discharge 
of  their  duty  at  the  polls  !  Women  and  children  have  been 
driven  into  the  flames  of  burning  buildings  and  roasted 
alive,  and  beneath  the  arching  smoke  and  the  lurid  flame, 
enveloping  the  heavens  in  a  blaze,  these  men  have  shouted, 
Glory!  and  to  shuddering  consciences  have  cried,  "The 
purity  of  the  ballot-box  must  be  preserved  !  " 

This  is  the  system  of  purifying  elections  now  being  at- 
tempted in  the  case  before  the  House  !  The  will  of  the  peo- 
ple is  to  be  disregarded  ;  their  rights  are  to  be  wrested  from 
them,  and  their  sovereignty  is  to  be  trampled  boldly  in  the 
dust.  But  the  Democracy  of  that  sterling  town  will  never 
falter.  They  '11  stand  by  their  guns  to  the  last,  and  will 
repel  this  accusation  of  fraud  with  a  voice  of  thunder.  .  .  . 
Send  this  man  away,  and  you  commit  a  wrong  against  him, 
you  commit  a  wrong  against  the  town  he  represents,  and 
you  commit  a  great  and  daring  wrong  against  public  justice 
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and  morality.  You  destroy  the  sacredness  of  elections. 
You  render  the  ballot-box  no  longer  inviolable.  You  wrest 
from  the  people's  hands  their  rights.  You  lay  down  a  prin- 
ciple which  must  inevitably  lead  to  strife,  anarchy,  and 
bloodshed. 

You  have  might  on  your  side  in  this  hall,  but  God  knows 
you  can't  lay  your  hands  on  your  hearts  and  say  this  act 
would  be  right.  But  we  stand  not  here  to  entreat ;  we  beg 
no  indulgence,  we  ask  no  quarter.  We  say,  if  mad  counsels 
are  to  prevail,  and  this  deed  is  to  be  done,  you  will  do  it 
at  your  peril.  There  is  a  day  of  reckoning  at  hand.  The 
people,  aroused,  will  in  their  might  grind  to  powder  your 
"juntos,"  your  "  cliques,"  your  "  knots  of  conspirators,"  your 
"  scullions  "  of  parties,  and  no  bright  resurrection  from  the 
tomb  will  await  you. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A    "war   democrat."  —  IN    THE   EDITORIAL    CHAIR. 
1861-1862. 

The  historic  year  1861  had  come,  and  the  dire  sound  of 
civil  war  was  in  the  land.  Rebel  guns  had  dismantled 
Sumter.  Recreant  sons,  in  the  South,  had  raised  their 
hands  against  their  country's  life.  The  loyal  sentiment  of 
the  North  was  aroused ;  party  feeling  was  hushed,  and 
party  lines,  for  the  moment,  were  erased.  "  Crush  the 
rebellion  and  save  the  country  "  was,  for  the  nonce,  the 
single  watchword  of  the  Northern  heart.  War  meetings 
were  held  throughout  the  uprisen  North.  At  one  of 
these,  held  in  Warner,  Mr.  Harriman  presided,  and  made  a 
calm,  but  firm  and  decided  speech  in  favor  of  vindicating 
the  national  authority  over  every  rood  of  our  territory,  by 
all  the  power  for  self-preservation  inherent  in  the  national 
government,  as  the  protector  of  the  nation's  life.  What 
an  expense  of  treasure,  of  blood,  of  tears,  would  have  been 
saved,  had  all  Northern  men  taken  and  held  the  same  pa- 
triotic ground !  But,  to  the  shame  of  many,  the  truth  of 
history  compels  it  to  be  said  that  a  party  very  soon,  and 
very  generally,  under  various  pretexts,  opposed  the  war 
against  rebellion,  and  thus  encouraged  the  rebellious  South 
to  greater  effort  and  to  firmer  endurance.  Indeed,  but  for 
the  aid  confidently  relied  on  from  a  political  party  at  the 
North,  the  South  would  probably  never  have  begun  the  con- 
test. But  Mr.  Harriman,  though  unsupported  by  life-long 
party  associates,  stood  firm  in  his  position,  that  the  wicked 
and  inexcusable  action  of  the  South  must  and  should  be 
met  by  arms  to  the  salvation  of  the  Union.  In  the  earliest 
days   of   the  war,  to   a   friend  who  inquiringly  suggested. 
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"  Supposing  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Union  should  prove 
to  be  a  failure  ?  "  his  prompt  reply  was  :  "  No  matter  what 
the  result  is,  they  cannot  find  much  fault  with  a  man  who 
is  found  fighting  for  his  country  in  the  hour  of  danger." 
In  May,  1861,  the  next  month  after  the  first  gun  was 
fired,  James  M.  Campbell,^  editor  of  the  "  Union  Democrat," 
at  Manchester,  having  criticised  the  government  with  se- 
verity, excited  such  hostility  against  himself,  among  sol- 
diers enlisted  for  service  against  the  rebellion,  and  others 
earnestly  favoring  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  for 
the  Union,  that  he  was  in  peril  of  losing  his  newspaper  es- 
tablishment by  violence.  He  sent  a  messenger  to  Warner, 
to  invite  Mr.  Harriman  to  Manchester,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  some  arrangement  by  which  the  latter  should  con- 
duct the  paper.  Mr.  Harriman  reluctantly  accepted  the 
invitation.  It  was  agreed  that  he  should  take  half  of  the 
establishment ;  Mr.  Campbell  retaining  the  other  half.  Mr. 
Harriman  was  to  be  sole  editor  of  the  paper,  while  Mr. 
Campbell  was  to  be  the  business  partner  of  the  concern. 
The  name  of  the  paper  was  changed  to  "  Weekly  Union." 
The  new  editor  took  up  his  pen,  and  put  forth.  May  2Z, 
1861,  the  following  thoughtful  salutatory  :  — 

To  the  Readers  of  the  Weekly  Union. 

It  was  announced  in  the  "  Union  Democrat "  of  last  week 
that  the  undersigned  would  thereafter  be  associated  with 
the  original  proprietor  in  the  publication  of  this  paper. 
The  occasion  seems  to  demand  some  indications,  at  least, 
of  the  principles  to  be  advocated  and  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued in  this  alarming  state  of  public  affairs.  I  need  not 
reassure  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  that  I  adhere  with 
unshaken  firmness  to  the  great  principles  of  political  faith 
in  which  I  was  reared,  and  to  which  I  have  unwaveringly 
yielded  my  support.  I  claim  to  be  a  Democrat ;  and  if  I 
have  not  read  the  history  of  political  parties  in  vain,  it  is  a 

1  Mr.  Campbell  has  before  been  mentioned  as  Mr.  Harriman 's  school-fellow, 
and  companion  in  teaching  in  New  Jersey.  The  two  had  always  been  per- 
sonal and  political  friends. 
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significant  fact,  and  one  to  be  truly  proud  of,  that  the  first 
duty  of  the  Democratic  patriot  ever  has  been,  and  is,  to 
stand  manfully  by  the  country  whenever  it  is  assailed  by 
internal  or  external  foes.  This,  at  the  present  time,  is  the 
paramount  duty.  Questions  which  have  divided  Democrats 
from  Republicans  are  not  now  prominent.  They  are  held 
in  abeyance.  They  are  merged,  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
great  vital  question  of  the  preservation  of  the  government. 
"  Holding  as  a  brother  him  who  stands  by  the  Union,  and 
holding  as  an  enemy  him  who  would  strike  from  its  con- 
stellation a  single  star,"  I  see  no  clearer  lights  by  which  to 
be  guided  than  the  revered  examples  of  the  patriotic  and 
self-sacrificing  fathers  of  the  country,  who  held  the  preser- 
vation and  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  and  the  whole  Union, 
as  their  first,  and  last,  and  chief,  political  duty. 

The  country  is  now  involved  in  a  war,  the  desolating  con- 
sequences of  which,  to  business,  to  property,  to  life,  every 
considerate  man  will  contemplate  with  fearful  forebodings  ; 
a  war  which,  for  a  long  period,  has  been  regarded  by  many 
of  our  best  men  as  a  future  inevitable  event,  unless  the 
strife  between  the  sections  should  be  hushed,  and  which 
thousands  of  the  sincere  lovers  of  their  country  have  intui- 
tively shrunk  from  as  from  a  deadly  scourge. 

My  heart  acquits  me  of  any  agency  in  producing  this 
state  of  affairs.  Indeed,  acting  under  the  conviction  of 
threatening  dangers,  I  may  claim  to  have  honestly  and 
ardently  labored  to  shun  them.  Warned  that  a  rupture  in 
the  government  must  inevitably  come  when  the  kindly 
spirit  of  brotherhood  had  departed,  I  may  claim  to  be  of 
the  number  who  have  labored  incessantly  to  keep  alive 
those  feelings  of  kindness  and  regard  out  of  which  the 
Union  was  created, —  of  that  number  who  have  opposed 
all  action  and  legislation  aimed  at  nullifying  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  who  have  endeavored  to  re- 
move the  discussion  of  the  inflammatory  subject  of  slavery 
from  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  to  avert  the  dark  and  threat- 
ening storm  whose  fearful  mutterings  are  now  round  about 
us.     So  long  as  there  was  hope  of  reconciliation,  I  labored 
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for  peace,  for  adjustment  of  disputes,  and  against  a  resort 
to  arms.  Should  the  opportunity  reopen,  my  labors  to  that 
end  would  be  renewed. 

I  will  not  indulge  in  recrimination  and  reproach.  It 
would  be  idle  to  do  so.  Our  business  is  with  the  present, 
and  I  mean  to  deal  with  it  with  the  candor  and  sincerity 
which  should  always  mark  the  conduct  of  men. 

The  Southern  States  have  seceded  from  the  Union,  and 
are  in  open  rebellion  against  the  government.  They  deny 
its  authority  and  dare  its  power.  Two  powerful  armies,  one 
in  the  South  and  one  in  the  North,  are  each  combining  and 
concentrating  to  take  the  deadly  march  to  battle.  On  the 
pending  issue  rests  the  existence  of  the  Union.  And  thus 
is  the  contest  narrowed  down  to  the  single  question  of 
country  or  no  country,  government  or  no  government. 

I  am  for  supporting  the  government.  I  cannot  ask  who 
administers  it.  It  is  the  government  of  my  country ;  it  is 
the  constitutional  government ;  and  as  we  should  demand 
that  an  administration,  peculiarly  our  own,  should  be 
guarded  and  upheld  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  people,  so  we 
who  opposed  with  humble  zeal  the  elevation  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  to  power  are,  in  good  faith  and  in  stern 
duty,  bound  to  stand  by  it,  to  uphold  it,  to  defend  it,  against 
those  who  pronounce  the  ancient  compact  of  the  fathers  to 
be  solemnly  broken,  and  who  declare  that  a  reunion  will  be 
resisted  to  the  death. 

If  the  views  here  briefly  advanced  shall  be  unacceptable 
to  any  of  my  political  friends,  it  will  be  to  me  a  source  of 
painful  regret ;  for  I  esteem  their  kind  approval  a  boon  of 
no  mean  importance.  And  I  entreat  those  who  may  not 
fully  sympathize  with  me,  to  be  not  too  rash  or  hasty  in 
their  judgment,  for  the  startling  events  of  the  immediate 
future,  as  they  shall  develop  themselves  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, may  soon  cause  those  who  might  now  condemn  cor- 
dially to  approve.  .  .  . 

Walter  Harriman. 
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The  first  article  struck  the  keynote  for  every  issue  of 
the  paper  for  the  next  sixteen  months,  during  which  it  was 
in  the  editorial  charge  of  Mr.  Harriman.  The  *'  Union  " 
was  the  only  Democratic  paper  in  New  Hampshire  that  was 
not  hostile  —  decidedly  so — to  the  National  Administra- 
tion into  whose  hands  had  been  committed,  for  safe-keeping, 
the  government  which  treason  had  lifted  its  red  right  hand 
to  destroy  ;  and  it  did,  during  those  months  of  loyalty,  ser- 
vice of  incalculable  value  to  the  righteous  cause  which  it 
earnestly  and  unreservedly  supported.  For  its  editor  in- 
sisted that  all  partisan  issues  be  dropped  pending  the  great 
struggle  for  the  Union.  He  cheerfully  sustained  the  ad- 
ministration of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  deprecated  partisan  criticism  of  government  meas- 
ures, or  other  partisan  opposition  thereto,  as  only  so  much 
aid  and  comfort  to  his  country's  deadly  foes.  The  earnest 
arguments  and  appeals  of  a  life-long  Democrat  for  country 
above  party  had  effect  upon  minds  that  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  reached,  and  powerfully  aided  in  creating  and 
maintaining  a  correct  and  patriotic  public  sentiment. 

Selections  from  the  editorial  productions  of  his  fertile 
and  vigorous  pen  will  fitly  close  this  chapter. 


Editorials  of  Walter  Harriman,  appearing  in  the  "  Weekly 
Union"  Manchester,  N.  H.,  in  1 86 1-6 2. 

[June  4,  i86i.] 

"  UNDER   WHICH    KING  1  " 

However  slow  some  minds  may  be  to  perceive  the  fact, 
every  man  will  be  compelled  in  this  great  emergency  to 
support  either  the  government  at  Washington  or  the  gov- 
ernment at  Montgomery.  No  other  alternative  remains. 
We  cannot  stand  a  moment  on  middle  or  neutral  ground. 
Nor  can  indifference  to  this  vital  matter  exist  in  the  heart 
of  any  individual  who  has  a  clear  apprehension  of  the 
mighty  results  which  hang  suspended  upon  the  issue  be- 
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fore  the  country.  He  that  is  not  for  us  is  against  us, 
and  the  question  presses  with  great  force,  —  "  Whom  will 
ye  serve  ? " 

The  government  at  Washington  is  the  government  of  the 
people,  —  the  legal  government.  It  is  legitimately  there. 
We  say  nothing  here  of  the  principles  of  the  party  which 
put  the  men  in  power  who  are  now  administering  that  gov- 
ernment. That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  Par- 
ties are  temporary  while  the  government  is  perpetual,  and 
the  government  would  remain  though  every  party  should  sink 
to  oblivion.  ...  It  is  our  government,  and  we  are  in  honor 
bound  to  defend  it.  Democrats  no  less  than  Republicans 
are  bound  to  defend  it.  Indeed,  we  take  pride  in  the  recol- 
lection  that  the  support  of  the  government  and  of  the  flag 
of  the  country  has  ever  been  the  cardinal  principle  of  the 
Democratic  creed.  .  .  .  Shall  the  government  be  aban- 
doned to  destruction  .''  Must  our  sympathies  for  the  rebel 
government  cause  us  to  fold  our  arms,  and  "  let  the  Union 
slide  "  .-*  We  have  not  so  learned  our  duty.  Such  is  not 
the  school  in  which  we  have  been  taught.  We  stood  by 
the  South  while  they  stood  in  the  Union,  but  we  never 
promised  to  follow  them  out  of  the  Union.  We  never  bar- 
gained to  go  with  them  to  Montgomery,  nor  to  cry  havoc 
when  they  let  loose  their  dogs  of  war ! 

[June  i8,  i86i.] 
PEACEABLE    SECESSION. 

The  inquiry  is  sometimes  made  :  Why  cannot  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  American  Union  separate  and  live  peaceably 
side  by  side  .-'  We  answer  the  question  by  asking  another  : 
If  nothing  prevents  their  living  peaceably  side  by  side,  why 
should  they  separate  at  all,  and  sacrifice  the  Union  —  their 
common  strength  and  glory  } 

If  we  cannot  walk  peaceably  together,  but  must  quarrel 
and  divide,  there  is  no  power  on  earth  that  could  cause  us 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  after  the  partition  walls  had 
been  set  up.     We  should  become  at  once  two  hostile  na- 
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tions.  Interminable  questions  of  discord  would  keep  us 
constantly  embroiled.  The  custody  of  the  public  property, 
the  division  of  the  territory,  the  navigation  of  the  rivers,  the 
adjustment  of  the  tariff,  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves, 
and  innumerable  other  intricate  and  vexatious  questions, 
would  prevent,  for  a  century  at  least,  and  perhaps  forever, 
the  two  countries  settling  down  in  quiet  repose.  The 
youngest  child  in  our  midst  would  not  live  to  see  the  end 
of  the  disputes  and  wrangles  which  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union  would  inaugurate. 

More  than  that.  If  the  Union  be  divided,  the  question 
is  settled  decisively,  that  we  have  neither  government  nor 
country.  The  sad  experience  of  other  nations  clearly  dem- 
onstrates the  fact  that  disintegration,  once  begun,  inevita- 
bly continues  until  the  greatest  of  empires  falls  into  insig- 
ficant  parts. 

We  hazard  nothing,  then,  in  the  declaration,  that  should 
this  Union  be  once  sundered,  division  after  division  would 
follow  in  rapid  succession,  until  this  once  proud  republic, 
split  into  little  contemptible  confederacies,  without  power 
at  home  or  influence  abroad,  prostrated  in  business,  rent 
by  internal  discords,  and  ground  down  by  taxation,  would 
finally  seek  tranquillity  and  peace  under  the  protection  of 
military  despotisms  !  Our  whole  country  or  nothing  is  the 
stake  at  issue  in  this  conflict. 

To  our  vision,  the  path  of  duty  for  every  good  citizen  is 
clear.  We  must  hold  on  to  the  government  which  the  true 
patriots  of  the  land  have  transmitted  to  us.  The  thought 
of  dissolution,  peaceable  or  otherwise,  must  not  be  enter- 
tained. For,  in  the  downfall  of  our  nation,  and  amidst  its 
crumbling  ruins,  no  light  would  be  discernible,  creating 
fond  anticipations  of  the  future.  All  would  be  dark  !  dark  ! 
And  what  would  be  the  verdict  of  history  upon  the  failure 
of  the  Republic  and  the  overthrow  of  its  organization  !  If 
this  disruption  of  compacts,  this  repudiation  of  obligations, 
is  to  succeed,  farewell  to  all  those  theories  of  government, 
based  upon  written  or  prescriptive  constitutions,  which  ac- 
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knowledge  the  right  of  self-government,  or  the  representa- 
tive principle. 

[June  25,  1861.] 

On  Thursday  of  next  week  Congress  will  meet  in  extra 
session  at  Washington,  unless  Jefferson  Davis  gets  posses- 
sion of  the  city  before  that  period.  It  will  meet  on  a  mem- 
orable day  —  the  Fourth  of  July  —  the  eighty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  day  when  the  true-hearted  men  who  framed  our 
government  solemnly  declared  their  independence  of  the 
British  Crown,  and  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honor,  in  the  defense  of  their  rights  and 
against  foreign  oppression. 

What  will  Congress  do  .-*  What  should  be  done  .''  These 
are  questions  which  concern  us  all,  and  upon  which  wise 
and  good  men  will  differ.  Never,  since  the  memorable  day 
of  the  great  Declaration,  has  any  body  of  men  in  our  coun- 
try met  under  responsibilities  so  great  as  those  which  will 
rest  on  the  coming  session  of  Congress.  The  consequences 
which  will  spring  from  the  action  of  this  body,  no  mortal 
eye  can  see.  .  .  .  We  trust  nothing  will  be  done,  or  at- 
tempted, in  a  narrow,  partisan  spirit,  but  that  the  well-being 
of  the  entire  country  and  people  will  be  contemplated  in 
every  thought  and  regarded  in  every  action.  The  dema- 
gogue should  sink  and  the  patriotic  rise.  Slavery-discussion 
would  be  ill-timed  and  purposeless.  Give  that  disturbing 
element  the  eternal  "  go-by."  The  preponderating  race  will 
claim  the  attention  of  Congress  now.  Interests  infinitely 
above  all  mere  present  inducements,  above  all  the  passions 
and  struggles  of  the  hour,  demand  every  emotion  of  the 
heart.  .  .  . 

[July  9,  1861.] 
A    FEW    REFLECTIONS. 

Esteeming  the  approval  of  our  life-long  Democratic  asso- 
ciates as  of  immense  value,  it  is  to  us  a  source  of  sincere 
sorrow  that  we  are  compelled  to  utter  sentiments  in  this 
terrible  emergency,  to  which  any  number  of  those  associ- 
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ates  hesitate  to  subscribe.  We  have  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  them  from  the  commencement  of  our  political 
career,  and  we  think  they  will  credit  us  with  a  willingness 
to  enter  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  as  well  when  overwhelm- 
ing defeat  was  impending,  as  when  victory  was  evidently 
within  our  reach.  We  shall  not  prove  recreant  to  the  great 
principles  to  which  our  lives  have  been  honestly  devoted. 
We  shall  stand  by  them  to  the  last  ;  and  the  Democracy, 
with  few  exceptions,  will  stand  by  them  also. 

We  desire  our  readers  to  take  a  careful  survey  of  the 
whole  field  of  controversy.  Because  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  fighting  the  battles  of  the  South  in  years  gone  by, 
we  must  not  put  ourselves  in  the  wrong,  by  fighting  her 
battles  in  this  fearful  juncture  of  affairs.  Her  attitude  is 
now  changed,  and  a  corresponding  change  must  be  effected 
in  our  relations.  Because  we  have  fought  against  a  certain 
political  party  here  all  our  lives,  believing  that  party  to 
have  been  in  error,  we  must  not  allow  our  hostility  to  that 
party  to  put  us  now  in  a  false  position.  .  .  . 

[August  27,  1861.] 

Reader,  which  class  do  you  sympathize  with,  the  Union- 
ists of  the  South,  who  are  entreating  us  not  to  desert  them, 
and  who  are  making  superhuman  efforts  to  save  the  coun- 
try ?  or  the  disunionists,  who  would  tar  and  feather  any 
Northern  man  found  in  their  midst,  and  who  have  sworn  in 
their  wrath  that  the  Union  must  and  shall  be  destroyed } 

[August  27,  1861.] 

There  should  be  no  neutrals  in  this  war,  —  every  man 
should  show  his  hand.  If  he  desires  the  success  of  the 
Confederate  arms  and  government,  let  him  say  so  ;  if  he 
desires  our  own  success,  by  all  means  let  him  say  that.  Let 
us  have  no  skulking,  no  equivocating,  no  double-dealing, 
no  giving  with  one  hand,  and  withdrawing  as  much  or  more 
with  the  other.  Every  man  should  say  what  he  means,  and 
mean  what  he  says.   We  believe  our  own  position  is  entirely 
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unequivocal.  We  believe,  also,  it  is  thoroughly  Democratic, 
and  essentially  right.  If  it  corresponds  generally  with  the 
position  of  our  friends,  we  are  glad ;  if  not,  we  regret  it. 


[August  27, 1861.] 
SPEECH    OF   JOSEPH    HOLT. 

Reader,  we  have  one  request  to  make  of  you  this  week : 
peruse  carefully  the  great  speech  of  Joseph  Holt,  on  our 
first  page.  .  .  .You  who  believe  the  disunionists  are  fighting 
for  their  rights;  you  who  justify  the  rebellion;  you  who 
are  clamoring  for  peace  which  now  can  be  secured  only  by 
a  surrender  to  rebels,  by  a  dismemberment  of  the  Union, 
and  by  the  inauguration  of  endless  anarchy,  which  com- 
prises all  the  woes  of  earth  to  civilized  man  ;  you  who 
ignorantly  suppose  that  a  man  must  forswear  his  Democracy 
before  he  can  support  the  flag  of  his  country  ;  you  who 
propose  giving  to  the  South  their  rights,  without  being  able 
to  point  out  a  single  right  which  they  do  not  already  enjoy; 
and,  finally,  you  who  desire  to  know  how  an  honest  man,  a 
true  Southerner,  and  an  unflinching  Democrat,  treats  this 
whole  question,  —  read,  reflect  upon,  and  study  the  eloquent 
speech  of  Joseph  Holt. 

[September  3, 1861.] 
A     REASONABLE    REQUEST. 

Will  some  gentleman,  who  is  conversant  with  history, 
and  who  has  not  forgotten  the  disgrace  which  attached  to 
the  Hartford  Convention,  be  good  enough  to  inform  us  of 
the  difference  between  that  embryo  rebellion  and  the  actual 
rebellion  now  in  such  full  feather  in  the  country.  And,  if 
different  shades  of  guilt  attach  to  the  two  concerns,  let  him 
just  indicate  to  which  the  darkest  shade  belongs.  And  let 
him  reproduce  the  alleged  causes  of  that  convocation  at 
Hartford,  and  compare  them  with  the  avowed  causes  of  the 
present  rebellion.  And,  while  his  hand  is  in,  let  him  par- 
ticularize the  meditated  deeds  at  Hartford  which  rendered 
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that  convention  execrable,  and  contrast  them  with  the 
overt  acts  of  those  now  in  arms  against  the  government, 
and  tell  us  if  it  comports  with  straightforward  consistency 
to  be  silent  to  this  great  wrong.  Will  -some  one  do  this  ? 
We  simply  ask  for  information. 

[September  3,  1861.] 

Whatever  others  may  feel  disposed  to  do  in  these  stormy 
times,  we  shall  move  straight  forward  in  the  clear  line  of 
duty,  deviating  neither  the  one  way  nor  the  other.  Incon- 
stancy has  formed  no  part  of  our  political  creed.  We  have 
not  been  metamorphosed  a  great  number  of  times,  and  do 
not  intend  to  be  hereafter.  We  have  never  faltered  in  the 
darkest  days  of  our  party's  history  ;  and  we  have  seen  too 
much  hard  service  in  the  advocacy  of  our  principles,  and 
have  been  too  sincerely  wedded  to  them,  to  barter  them 
away  for  naught,  now  when  the  dark  clouds  are  shutting 
down  so  closely  upon  the  horizon.  We  have  been  for  the 
Union  unwaveringly,  and  for  the  Constitution  without  qual- 
ification, and  now,  when  the  paramount  and  overshadowing 
question  is,  Government  or  no  Government,  Country  or  no 
Country,  how  surprised  we  are  to  see  any  enlightened  man 
break  from  the  Union  lines  ! 

[September  3,  1S61.] 

Let  us  see.  Are  Democrats  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
preservation  of  the  government,  because  a  Republican  Pres- 
ident is  to  administer  it  .-^  That  won't  answer.  We  did 
not  so  read  our  Democratic  catechism,  and  we  believe  we 
read  it  accurately.  We  always  understood  that  the  partic- 
ular pride  of  Democrats  was  to  go  their  whole  pile  on  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  What 
Democrat  is  bold  enough  to  pitch  any  other  keynote  .? 

[September  10,  1861.] 

Which  is  your  "  Southern  brother,"  Wigfall  the  beastly 
disunionist,  or  Holt  the  loyal  patriot  "i  Beauregard,  who 
shot  the  American  flag  from  the  crumbling  walls  of  Sum- 
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ter,  or  Anderson,  who  with  sixty  brave  men  defended  that 
national  ensign  to  the  last  ? 

[September  24,  1861.] 
THE    MARCH    IS    ONWARD. 

If  there  still  lingers  in  the  breast  of  a  single  individual 
in  this  State  any  sympathy  for  rebels  who  are  committing 
the  greatest  political  outrage  and  wrong  that  the  history  of 
the  world  records,  we  ask  him  to  put  his  ear  to  the  ground 
and  listen. 

He  cannot  mistake  the  visible  indications  of  the  times. 
Every  mail,  every  flash  of  the  lightning  over  the  wires,  the 
"very  air  we  breathe,"  — all  seem  to  give  assurance  of  the 
onward  progress  of  the  sentiment  of  a  noble  and  enlarged 
patriotism,  of  subordinating  the  love  of  party  to  the  love 
of  country,  and  of  forgetting  the  past  and  pressing  forward 
to  the  attainment  of  the  grand  prize  of  a  Union  redeemed 
and  saved.  No  factious  demonstrations  against  the  powers 
that  be,  no  carping,  no  indifference  to  the  great  issue  pre- 
sented, is  now  tolerable.  We  have  a  country,  or  not.  We 
have  a  government,  or  not.  This  vital  issue  is  now  on 
trial  before  the  great  tribunal  of  the  people.  What  shall 
the  verdict  be  >.  It  will  soon  be  rendered  in  open  court, 
and  every  one  of  us  will  stand  acquitted  or  condemned  ac- 
cording as  his  course  may  have  been.  Blessed  is  he  who 
in  that  day  shall  not  be  found  wanting. 

[October  i,  1861.] 

Whoever  professes  to  be  loyal   to  the  government,  and 

yet  is  paddling  along  in  a  way  to  maintain  friendly  relations 

with  Jeff.  Davis,  will  wash  ashore,  by  and  by,  like  a  dead 

fish. 

[October  i,  1861.] 

The  men  of  the  Revolution  had  not  to  deal  with  questions 
of  such  vast  import  as  those  which  now  rock  the  country 
from  centre  to  circumference.  On  these  questions  "we've 
took  our  stand,"  deliberately,  honestly,  and,  as  God  is  our 
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judge,  we  seek  to  do  our  duty  according  to  the  light  He  has 
given  us.  It  is  not  surprising  that  entire  unanimity  does 
not  prevail.  We  are  traveling  untried  paths.  Every  step 
may  be  said  to  be  a  step  in  the  dark.  Men  are  overwhelmed 
with  the  grave  magnitude  of  the  subject.  Every  one  who 
takes  his  position  honestly,  and  presents  it  candidly,  is  en- 
titled to  a  respectful  hearing.  But  subterfuges,  and  dodges, 
and  false  pretensions,  and  old  wives'  fables,  beware  of. 

[October  29,  i86i.] 
THE    GREAT    MISTAKE. 

Some  good  men  hesitate  in  taking  their  position  in  this 
critical  juncture  of  our  affairs,  and  fear  to  support  the  war 
for  the  defense  of  the  Union,  lest  they  be  reckoned  and 
held  as  out  and  out  "black  Republicans."  Good  old  General 
Cass,  whom  the  Democracy  have  honored  during  his  whole 
life,  and  a  pretty  long  life  too,  is  exercised  with  no  such 
fear.  Nor  Ex-President  Buchanan,  nor  Robert  J.  Walker. 
Nor  was  Stephen  A.  Douglas  troubled  in  that  way  ;  nor  is 
any  man  of  national  reputation,  from  whom  any  report  has 
come,  troubled  with  any  bugbears  of  that  sort. 

Let  no  man  be  staggered  by  an  erroneous  view  of  this 
matter.  The  blow  which  the  Secessionists  are  aiming  is 
not  against  the  President,  not  against  a  party,  but  against 
us,  and  our  government.  Should  Lincoln  die  to-day,  and 
his  place  be  filled  to-morrow,  by  the  best  Democrat  in  the 
country,  the  fierceness  of  the  rebellion  would  not  abate,  for 
this  is  a  struggle  for  the  overthrow  of  the  government,  and 
not  for  the  securing  of  rights  under  the  constitution.  Lin- 
coln's administration  is  not  assailed,  but  the  noble  govern- 
mental structure,  which  our  forefathers  reared  at  such  an 
immense  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure,  is  assailed.  And 
we  are  called  upon  to  defend,  not  the  administration,  but 
the  government  of  the  country.  Let  us  so  understand  it, 
and,  so  understanding,  can  we  be  indifferent  or  neutral  in 
regard  to  this  vital  matter } 

Democrats,  as  you  love  the  government  founded  by  the 
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patriots  of  the  Revolution,  do  not,  we  entreat  you,  be  cold 
and  silent  in  this  terrible  emergency.  Do  not  stand  idly 
by,  and  see  this  noble  edifice  of  free  government  blotted 
from  existence,  because  the  administration  is  temporarily 
in  the  hands  of  men  with  whom  and  for  whom  you  have 
not  voted.  Who  knows  who  the  next  occupant  of  the  pres- 
idential chair  will  be  ?  Who  knows  what  party  will  put 
him  there  ?  No  one  can  predict ;  but  as  God  and  patriotism 
live,  it  will  be  a  man  whose  devotion  to  the  flag  of  his  coun- 
try was  not  tainted  during  the  terrible  ordeal  of  1861  ! 

[November  12,  1861.] 
WHERE  'S    THE    CONQUERING    HERO  ? 

Cicero,  in  one  of  his  orations  against  Catiline,  speaking 
of  the  credit  due  himself  for  having  suppressed  the  conspir- 
acy of  that  arch-traitor,  said :  "  If  the  glory  of  him  who 
founded  Rome  was  great,  how  much  greater  should  be  that 
of  him  who  had  saved  it  from  overthrow  after  it  had  grown 
to-  be  the  mistress  of  the  world  ?  " 

We  may,  with  great  force  and  pertinency,  make  an  appli- 
cation of  this  inquiry  to  our  own  country  and  people  ;  for 
though  the  glory  of  Washington  was  great,  the  glory  of  that 
statesman  or  chieftain  will  be  immeasurably  greater,  who 
shall  thwart  the  herculean  efforts  of  legions  of  rebels,  and 
snatch  this  republic  from  the  vortex  of  revolution  and  an- 
archy, now  when  it  has  grown  so  great  and  become  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world. 

We  care  not  who  that  man  may  be,  whether  to-day  he 
wields  the  sceptre  of  a  nation,  commands  armies  in  the  field, 
or  is  living  in  humble  obscurity.  In  a  struggle  like  that  in 
which  we  are  involved,  and  upon  the  result  of  which  hangs 
the  life  or  death  of  this  republic,  a  Leader  is  indispensable, 
one  comprehending  the  mighty  magnitude  and  vastness  of 
the  struggle ;  one  in  whom  the  people  may  impose  the 
most  implicit  faith ;  one  apparently  raised  up,  and  reserved 
by  the  Almighty  to  be  a  nation's  deliverer. 

Who  is  this  to  be }     A  civilian  now  high  in  authority  ? 
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A  military  chieftain  "all  booted  and  spurred  "  ?  Or  a  new 
and  untried  man,  whom  the  cause  and  the  occasion  will 
raise  up  to  be  a  leader  and  chosen  captain  ?  General  Scott 
has  gone  by.  His  sun,  which  for  half  a  century  rode  high 
in  the  heavens,  has  sunk  behind  the  hills.  General  Wool 
is  in  the  "  sere  and  yellow  leaf."  McClellan  has  not  been 
tried  on  any  extensive  field  of  operations,  and  the  bright 
halo  which  now  surrounds  him  may  suddenly  disappear. 
None  of  the  men  now  in  active  service  in  the  field  are 
looked  to  with  much  confidence  that  the  coming  man  is 
there. 

But  do  not  despair.  This  government  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  fall  for  want  of  a  suitable  leader.  The  struggle, 
which  must  be  a  fierce  one,  and  may  be  a  long  one,  will 
ultimately  bring  to  the  surface  the  man  for  the  occasion,  the 
grasping  and  comprehensive  mind  that  shall  control,  at  will, 
the  armies  of  the  Union,  the  hero  whose  bugle-notes  shall 
thrill  with  inspiration  the  myriads  of  Unionists  all  over  the 
land,  and  who  shall  lead  the  armies  of  the  government  to 
an  enduring  victory. 

[November  12,  1861.] 
Those  in  pursuit  of  the  ignis  fatuus  of  popularity  gen- 
erally lay  low  in  squally  times,  till  they  discover  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  of  public  opinion,  and  then  they  are  as 
noisy  as  hackmen  at  a  Western  railway  station.  Such  fel- 
lows, however,  are  of  no  account,  and  if  the  country  was 
made  up  of  that  class  alone,  it  would  take  more  than  five 
like  old  grandsir  Lot  to  save  it  from  the  fate  of  Sodom. 

[November  19,  1861.] 
WHO    WHIFFLES  t 

Our  up-country  friend,  who  half  insinuates  that  we  have 
abandoned  our  political  principles,  must  excuse  us  if  we  re- 
fuse to  accept  a  lecture  upon  political  consistency  from  that 
quarter. 

If  we,  like  him,  had  been  a  Democrat  in  1848,  a  Freesoiler 
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in  1850,  a  Know-Nothing  in  1854,  and  in  i860  a  Douglas 
man  in  public,  but  a  Breckinridge  man  in  private,  we  would 
bear  in  silence  all  the  censure  which  such  political  tergiver- 
sation should  call  forth.  But  as  it  is,  we  advise  our  well- 
meaning  friend  to  dry  up,  assuring  him  that  we  are,  and 
always  have  been,  a  pretty  good  Democrat,  have  never  made 
shipwreck  of  our  faith,  never  abandoned  any  of  our  princi- 
ples, but  have  uniformly  been  attached  to  one  party,  been 
the  advocate  of  honest  Democratic  sentiments,  and  shall 
adhere  to  those  sentiments  as  long  as  we  Hve. 

We  will  support  this  administration,  or  any  other  when  it 
is  right ;  and  now,  if  Old  Abe  will  hold  an  even  hand,  push- 
ing on  the  fight  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  this  magnificent 
government,  and  not  to  interfere  with  state  rights,  we  say 
to  him  :  "  Push  forward  the  work  with  the  utmost  vigor. 
The  more  stupendous  the  preparation,  the  less  the  blood- 
shed, and  the  shorter  the  struggle." 

Our  friend  will  learn,  one  of  these  days,  what  he  ought 
already  to  know,  that  opposing  the  government  in  times  of 
war  has  never  been  reckoned  as  genuine  Democracy,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  has  been  held  up  to  the  reprobation  of  the 
world  as  an  article  of  an  entirely  different  character. 

[January  7,  1862.] 
THE    CAUCASIAN. 

We  have  received  from  the  editor  of  the  "Caucasian" 
(which  is  the  offspring  of  the  "  New  York  Day  Book "),  a 
circular  complaining  that  his  paper  is  shut  out  from  the 
United  States  mails.  He  says  :  "  Our  only,  our  sole  cause 
of  offending,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  is,  that  we  have  advo- 
cated the  subordination  of  the  negro  to  the  white  man  as 
the  normal  order  of  American  society,  and  contended  that 
the  relation  of  the  races,  as  it  had  come  down  to  us  from 
the  founders  of  our  government,  is  right." 

You  are  too  innocent,  man  !  rather  more  so  in  the  "  Cir- 
cular" than  in  the  "Caucasian."  Having  seen  some  num- 
bers of  that  paper,  we  think  other  and  different  causes  of 
offending  are  very  apparent. 
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But  why  are  you  trying  to  kick  the  nigger  down  ?  Is  n't 
he  already  down,  and  down  pretty  low,  too  !  Then  why 
play  the  coward  by  kicking  a  man  who  is  already  on  his 
back,  and  a  black  man  at  that  ?  Better  let  the  negro  alone, 
leave  him  out  of  the  politics  of  the  country  all  round,  at- 
tend to  the  great  living  questions  of  the  day,  and  give  no 
sleep  to  our  eyes  or  slumber  to  our  eyelids  until  the  coun- 
try is  resting  in  peace,  and  the  old  banner  of  thirty-four 
stars  is  floating  from  sea  to  sea. 

[January  21,  1862.] 
NO    LONG    DELAY. 

As  we  stated  last  week,  unless  every  light  is  a  false  guide, 
our  country  is  on  the  very  eve  of  events  the  most  impor- 
tant and  startling.  They  cannot  be  long  deferred.  The 
day  of  probation  is  short.  Foreign  countries  will  not  much 
longer  remain  with  folded  arms,  idle  spectators  of  the 
scenes  enacted  here.  We  believe  both  our  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers  fully  realize  this  fact,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that,  in  the  councils  of  war,  it  has  been  determined  to 
strike  —  to  strike  quick,  and  to  strike  generally.  The  plans- 
of  the  commander-in-chief  will  soon  be  seen,  and  very  soon, 
we  heartily  believe,  the  question  will  be  determined  in  the 
public  mind,  whether  our  government,  through  great  tribu- 
lation, proudly  triumphs  over  the  fell  purpose  of  the  re- 
bellion, or  disgracefully  fails. 

We  expect  a  triumph.  We  have  faith  in  the  power  of 
the  government,  in  the  prowess  of  our  soldiery,  in  the 
justice  of  the  cause.  The  rebellion  is  without  adequate 
provocation.  No  nation  on  earth  justifies  it.  Not  even 
Confederates  themselves  allege  an  excuse  for  it.  No  inge- 
nuity can  assign  any  good  reasons  for  it.  It  is  doomed  to 
destruction.  The  handwriting  is  upon  the  wall,  and  "  the 
king  "  will  read  it  and  tremble. 
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[March  25,  1862.] 
TOO    SLOW    OR   TOO    FAST. 

One  of  our  personal  friends  of  ten  years'  standing,  who 
stopped  the  "  Union  "  last  June,  because  it  supported  "  this 
cursed  and  unholy  war,"  informed  us  the  other  day  that  he 
had  become  a  good  deal  "metamorphosed  "  since  that 
period,  and  would  now  gladly  renew  his  subscription  if  we 
would  advocate  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation. 
He  now  believes  this  to  be  the  true  doctrine,  and  the  only 
theory  upon  which  the  government  can  consistently  act. 
But  we  must  beg  leave,  once  more,  to  differ  from  our  friend. 
He  is  first  too  slow,  and  then  too  fast.  First  a  great  way 
behind,  and  next  a  long  reach  ahead. 

We  dislike  this  fickle-mindedness.  It  indicates  a  lack 
of  information,  or  an  unsound  mind,  or  both.  Our  friend 
should  have  known  better  than  to  oppose  the  government 
in  the  first  instance.  He  should  have  known  that  it  is  not 
only  a  heinous  offense  against  the  country,  but  also  political 
damnation  to  any  man,  to  oppose  the  government  in  time 
of  war.  But  because  he  failed  to  do  his  duty  in  the  begin- 
ning, it  does  not  follow  that  he  must  overreach  the  mark 
now.  No  ;  let  him  first  understand  the  reasons  of  the  faith 
that  is  in  him,  and  then  pursue  an  even,  straightforward, 
constitutional  course,  and  all  will  be  well.  Let  him  stand 
by  the  Constitution  ;  by  the  authorities  acting  under  it ; 
by  the  friends  of  the  Union,  both  North  and  South.  Let 
him  frown  upon  secession,  fight  against  rebellion,  and 
cling  to  the  Constitution  of  the  country  as  the  mariner 
clings  to  the  last  plank  when  night  and  the  tempest  close 
around  him. 

[April  i,  1862.] 
OUR    ADVICE. 

If  Old  Abe  should  conclude  to  solicit  advice  from  us 
concerning  the  management  of  his  affairs,  we  should  very 
frankly  say  to  him.  .  .  .  Adhere  with  undeviating  purpose 
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to  the  ground  laid  down  in  your  inaugural,  and  in  your  an- 
nual message ;  viz.,  that  the  war  is  to  be  prosecuted  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Constitution,  and  when  these  objects  are  accomplished  the 
war  must  cease. 

If  slavery  is  knocked  in  the  struggle  that  will  not  be  your 
fault ;  the  slaveholding  gentry  must  take  the  hazards  of  a 
rebellion  they  have  inaugurated  to  found  a  government,  the 
chief  corner-stone  of  which  should  be  slavery.  Still  further, 
we  would  advise  that  you  cause  the  army  in  all  quarters  to 
advance  —  "to  move  on  their  works  immediately."  The 
rebels  are  everywhere  trembling  in  their  boots ;  they  cower 
at  the  gaze  of  the  Union  army,  and  even  flee  when  no  man 
pursueth.  Follow  them  up  with  alacrity.  Make  sure  of  the 
advantages  already  gained,  and  press  forward  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  enemies  of  the  country,  and  to  the  upholding 
of  the  Great  Republic  of  the  Western  hemisphere. 

[May  27, 1862.] 

NOT    ASHAMED    OF   THE    RECORD. 

A  brief  reference  to  the  record  which  we  have  made  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  war  may  not  be  improper  or  ill- 
timed.  When  our  connection  with  this  paper  began  one 
year  ago,  there  was  avowed  and  widespread  hostility,  espe- 
cially among  our  political  friends,  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war ;  but  our  duty  as  we  understood  it,  and  our  Democracy 
as  we  had  imbibed  it,  led  us  to  proclaim  the  Jacksonian 
edict,  "The  Federal  Union,  it  must  be  preserved."  We 
are  not  ashamed  of  the  record  we  have  made,  for  that  rec- 
ord is  right.  We  point  to  it  with  a  feeling  of  pride,  and 
we  have  no  more  doubt  than  we  have  of  our  own  existence 
that,  had  there  been  but  this  one  universal  voice  from  the 
North,  the  war  would  have  ceased  long  ago,  the  burdens 
imposed  upon  the  people  would  have  been  comparatively 
light,  the  Union  would  have  been  restored,  and  peace  en- 
joyed in  every  section  of  the  country. 

Nobody  denies,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  every  well-in- 
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formed  person  admits,  that  the  rebels  were  encouraged  in 
their  high-handed  career  by  the  expectation  of  receiving 
Northern  sympathy  and  aid  ;  and,  surely,  in  the  first  stages 
of  the  rebellion  that  expectation  seemed  to  be  justified. 
The  first  mutterings  of  treason  at  the  South  were  echoed 
back  from  the  North,  certain  men  and  newspapers  openly 
advocating  the  right  of  secession,  and  denouncing  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  despotism  for  interposing  to  prevent  the  exer- 
cise of  that  "  right."  Many  more  there  were  who  hesitated 
in  that  alarming  crisis  and  were  speechless  ;  and  thus  the 
bold,  bad  men,  who  were  pushing  on  the  car  of  destruction 
without  cause  and  without  reason,  were  aided  and  abetted, 
indirectly  at  least,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  nefarious 
work. 

It  is  no  small  gratification  to  us,  now  when  the  people  of 
the  country  have  generally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
triumph  of  the  Union  is  assured,  to  point  to  the  record 
which  we  have  made  during  the  progress  of  the  war.  We 
have  appealed  to  the  people  of  the  country  to  stand  firmly 
by  the  government  at  whatever  cost,  and  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  nation.  We  have  appealed  to  the  Democ- 
racy of  the  country  to  remember  the  past  history  of  that 
glorious  old  party,  and  especially  to  remember  that  the 
great  prestige  and  power  of  the  party  in  its  palmier  days 
was  attributable  to  its  undying  devotion  to  the  old  flag  and 
its  stern  resistance  to  any  clique,  combination.  State,  or 
section  that  would  assail  it.  Surrounded  by  the  timid  and 
wavering,  to  say  nothing  of  those  in  open  sympathy  with 
the  South,  and  unswerved  by  threats  or  entreaties,  we  have 
stood  by  the  good  cause  in  its  hour  of  tribulation  ;  we  have 
seen  it  winning  friends  and  gaining  strength  daily,  and  we 
shall  rejoice  in  its  hour  of  final  triumph  with  joy  unspeak- 
able. 
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[June  3,  1862.] 
DEAD    AND    GONE. 

Southern  chivalry  has  departed  this  Ufe.  "That  high- 
toned  spirit  of  honor"  in  which  the  chivalry  gloried,  we  do 
not  see.  If  it  ever  existed,  it  is  now  no  more.  The  mutila- 
tion of  dead  bodies,  the  insulting  of  defenseless  prisoners, 
the  display  of  false  flags  of  truce,  and  the  cold  murder  of 
their  betrayed  victims,  are  among  the  latest  specimens  of 
chivalric  honor.  There  are,  of  course,  honorable  men  in  the 
South,  who  would  scorn  a  mean  act.  We  do  not  speak  of 
those  ;  indeed,  they  are  not  much  heard  of  in  the  rebellion. 
They  are  mainly  silent  except  in  the  border  States,  and  in 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  They  are  compelled  to  si- 
lence by  threats  of  stripes,  banishment,  and  the  halter.  The 
bragging,  bullying,  brawling  Union  haters  rule  with  a  rod 
of  iron.  They  started  with  the  idea  of  breaking  up  the 
Union,  and  they  hesitate  not  to  resort  to  any  means,  how- 
ever perfidious  and  hellish,  to  thwart  the  friends  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Their  desperation  is  in  proportion  to  the  wick- 
edness of  their  cause.  They  have  no  cause,  and  make  no 
pretensions  of  having  any.  They  bring  no  indictment 
against  the  government.  The  loss  of  political  power  is  the 
secret  of  this  strange  conduct,  and  with  the  loss  of  this 
power,  away  went  their  chivalry,  if  they  ever  had  any. 

[July  i,  1862.] 
ARE   DEMOCRACY    AND    SLAVERY    SYNONYMOUS  } 

The  organ  of  one  wing  of  the  people  of  the  North,  the 
"Caucasian,"  is  rivaling,  in  its  love  of  slavery,  the  disunion- 
ists  of  the  South  who  have  planted  their  Confederate  govern- 
ment on  slavery  as  "its  chief  corner-stone."  In  a  leading 
editorial  of  June  21st,  begging  for  more  subscribers,  the 
"  Caucasian  "  bases  its  claims  to  popular  Democratic  favor 
on  the  following  grounds  :  "  Not  on  account  of  the  ability 
of  its  editors,  but  simply  because  it  represents  the  great 
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Democratic  South  of  the  supremacy  of  the  white  race,  the 
very  basis  of  our  repubhcan  institutions." 

Let  us  analyze  the  grounds  upon  which  the  "  Caucasian  " 
claims  a  generous  support :  Not  on  account  of  ability  ;  not 
because  it  advocates  the  Baltimore  Platform,  or  the  Cincin- 
nati Platform,  or  any  platform  adopted  by  a  Democratic  con- 
vention, great  or  small,  anywhere  ;  nor  because  it  breathes 
the  spirit  of  independence  which  animated  our  forefathers, 
nor  adheres  to  the  broad  principles  of  Jefferson,  or  Madi- 
son, or  Jackson,  or  any  other  eminent  Democrat,  of  any 
age ;  nor  because  it  advocates  popular  sovereignty,  or  goes 
for  the  Union,  or  fights  against  traitors.  No,  no  ;  all  this, 
that  par  excellence  Democratic  journal  ignores  or  repudi- 
ates. But  hear  it,  O  Earth  !  it  claims  unlimited  Democratic 
favor,  solely  upon  the  ground  that  it  boldly  preaches  the 
great  idea  that  slavery  is  the  basis  of  our  republican  insti- 
tutions. 

We  ask  the  Democratic  people  of  New  Hampshire,  when, 
where,  and  by  whom  this  interpolation  was  made  on  the  old 
Democratic  creed,  and  how  extensively  it  is  believed  that 
Democracy  and  slavery  are  synonymous  .-•  We  ask  them 
again,  What  would  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution,  —  who 
endured  the  privation  and  toil  and  suffering  of  an  eight 
years'  war  to  establish  a  government  for  themselves  and 
their  posterity  forever,  based  on  the  great  principles  of  the 
rights  of  man,  —  what  would  they  have  thought  if  they  had 
been  informed  by  Washington  and  Hamilton  and  Adams, 
that  the  great  Revolution,  which  has  conferred  undying 
lustre  on  the  American  name  the  world  over,  was  solely 
to  establish  the  great  Democratic  truth  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  white  race  as  the  basis  of  republican  institutions.? 
Shame  on  the  miscreant  who  will  utter  such  a  sentiment. 


[August  5,  1862.] 
BE    NOT    DISMAYED. 

These,  we  believe,  are  the  darkest  days  which  our  coun- 
try will  see.     Perhaps  they  are  necessary  as  a  sort  of  "  trial 
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of  our  faith."  We  can  now  discover  who  stands  firm,  and 
who  are  weak-kneed,  wavering,  and  ready  to  cry,  All  is 
lost!  Be  not  dismayed.  God,  and  justice,  and  big  cannon, 
and  twenty  millions  of  people  are  on  our  side,  while  only 
six  millions  (and  a  third  part  of  them  are  dragged  Hke 
sheep  to  the  slaughter)  are  arrayed  against  us.  Who  will 
cry  baby  ?  Who  will  skedaddle  ?  Who  will  tamely  yield 
up  the  noblest  government  in  the  world  ?  No  man  will  do 
it ;  no  friend  to  republican  institutions  will  entertain  the 
thought  a  single  moment. 

The  skies  will  soon  brighten.  The  miserable  folly  of 
striving  to  blow  the  buried  embers  of  party  strife  has  nearly 
past.  Parties  founded  on  dead  issues  are  themselves  dead. 
In  a  struggle  like  this  only  one  party  is  possible  in  the  loyal 
States,  —  a  Union  party.  All  our  interests,  all  our  hopes, 
all  our  expectations  are  centred  in  this.  When  we  shall 
present  the  grand  spectacle  of  thorough  unity,  earnestness, 
and  determination,  as  we  shall  ere  long  be  compelled  to 
do  ;  and  when  our  noble  army  shall  be  reinforced  to  the  ex- 
tent desired,  and  led  by  determined  living  generals,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  prayers  of  the  vast  Union  throng  which 
no  man  can  number ;  then  quick  work  will  be  made  with 
this  rebellion. 

[August  5,  1862.] 
ROUSE,    YE    LION    HEARTS. 

Men  of  New  Hampshire,  we  appeal  to  you.  Now  your 
cheering  counsels  and  your  strong  arms  are  needed.  Those 
of  you  to  whom  God  has  given  health  and  strength  are 
favored  with  high  and  noble  privileges.  A  voyage  through 
life  that  is  all  calm  and  gentle  leaves  but  a  dreary  blank  ; 
while  to  buffet  the  storm  and  the  tempest,  to  sacrifice,  to 
fight  or  die  in  the  holy  cause  of  one's  country,  makes  heroes 
and  patriots  whose  names  are  held  in  affectionate  remem- 
brance, and  whose  great  deeds  are  celebrated  by  an  admir- 
ing and  grateful  posterity.  We  do  not  forget  the  long  and 
weary  marches  you  may  be  called  upon  to  endure.     We  do 
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not  forget  the  sacrifices  you  must  make  and  the  dangers 
you  must  encounter.  We  remember  all  this,  but  we  know 
that  everything  worth  living  for  is  at  stake.  We  know  that 
we  have  no  property,  no  home,  no  country,  if  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Union  is  acknowledged.  The  free  North,  a 
long  and  ungainly  strip  of  country  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  if  this  rebellion  is  not  subdued,  will 
fall  to  atoms  like  a  raft  of  ice  that  leaps  upon  the  breakers. 
The  power  of  cohesion  will  be  gone,  our  nationality  de- 
stroyed, and  the  talismanic  words,  "  I  am  an  American 
citizen,"  will  cease  to  rouse  the  pride  of  the  descendants 
of  revolutionary  sires.  Hence,  no  earthly  truth  is  more 
certain  than  that,  however  desolating  the  war  may  be,  there 
can  never  be  peace  in  this  country,  nor  prosperity,  nor  per- 
manency in  anything  until  what  was  one  country  shall  be 
again  one  country. 

So  feeling,  we  advocated,  with  all  our  might,  conciliation 
and  peace,  so  long  as  any  hope  in  that  direction  remained. 
So  feeling,  we  have  earnestly  labored,  since  the  war  actually 
began,  in  behalf  of  a  bold  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
fight  on  our  part,  as  the  only  means  by  which  we  could  be 
extricated  from  our  terrible  peril.  This  Union,  freighted 
with  the  hopes,  not  only  of  those  who  now  live,  but  of  un- 
born millions  as  well,  is  too  great  and  good  to  be  thus  early 
shipwrecked  and  submerged.  Look  over  the  fair  and  fruit- 
ful fields  that  lie  around  you,  men  of  New  Hampshire  ;  see 
the  happy  homes  that  nestle  sweetly  in  the  valleys  and  on 
the  hill-tops  ;  and  as  you  are  not  willing  that  they  should 
become  desolate,  oh,  by  the  love  you  bear  to  constitutional 
liberty  and  to  your  fellow-men,  rouse  your  lion  hearts,  gird 
on  your  armor,  and  meet  the  accursed  spoilers  of  your  her- 
itage of  freedom  at  their  own  guilty  thresholds. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THE    CIVILIAN    BECOMES    A    SOLDIER. 
1862. 

In  August,  1862,  Mr.  Harriman  was  both  surprised  and 
embarrassed  at  receiving  from  Governor  Berry  and  his  coun- 
cil a  commission  as  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  New  Hamp- 
shire volunteers,  to  be  raised,  and  numbered  The  Eleventh. 
A  letter  accompanied  the  commission  strongly  urging  ac- 
ceptance, and  earnestly  requesting  that  he  take  the  stump 
at  once,  to  raise  his  own  regiment,  and  to  stimulate  enlist- 
ing, generally.!  It  was  a  time  when  darkness  was  upon  the 
Union  cause.  It  was  the  summer  of  McClellan's  peninsular 
campaign,  the  summer  of  Yorktown  and  Williamsburg,  of 
Fair  Oaks  and  the  Seven  Days'  Fight  which  ended  on  Mal- 
vern Hill,  —  the  summer  when  Union  valor  nobly  stood  its 
fearful  test,  but  Richmond  was  not  taken.  The  campaign 
had  discouragingly  failed  of  its  intent,  and  the  government 
urgently  called  for  three  hundred  thousand  new  men  to 
recruit  the  army.  Enlistment  and  muster  under  this  call 
were  to  be  made,  while  the  Confederate  army,  having  turned 
the  tables,  was  marching  northward,  was  overcoming  Union 
resistance  on  its  bloody  way,  was  threatening  Washington, 
and  was  pushing  on  through  Maryland,  to  meet  there,  how- 
ever, Antietam's  withering  check. 

Mr.  Harriman  accepted  the  commission,  and  took  the 
stump.  His  earnest  appeals  touched  the  hearts  of  the 
people ;  his  eloquent  words  wrought  the  desired  effects. 
Of  his  speeches  made  during  this  period  of  recruiting  ser- 
vice, there  is  extant  only  the  report  of  the  one  delivered  at 

1  He  had,  during  the  past  year,  frequently  addressed  the  people  in  support 
of  the  war  for  the  Union. 
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a  large  meeting  in  Chester,  at  which  Hon.  Daniel  Clark, 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  also  spoke.^  But  within  eight 
days  he  had  enlistments,  many  more  than  sufficient  to  fill 
his  regiment.  The  Eleventh,  thus  speedily  raised,  went  at 
once  into  camp  on  the  Fair  Ground  in  Concord,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Merrimack.  The  work  of  drill  and  organ- 
ization was  vigorously  pushed  ;  and  by  the  2d  of  September 
officers  and  men  were  duly  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States. 

The  "Weekly  Union,"  in  its  issue  of  August  26,1862, 
displayed  at  the  head  of  its  editorial  columns  the  following 
announcement :  — 

FOR   SALE. 

We  offer  for  sale  the  "  Weekly  Union  "  —  the  material, 
the  office,  and  all  the  appurtenances  thereto  belonging.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  newspaper  establishments  in  the  State; 
has  a  large  circulation  among  good  paying  subscribers,  and 
a  large  amount  of  advertising  and  job-work.  The  hard 
times  have  not  lessened  the  subscription-list,  nor  materially 
affected  the  business  of  the  office.  No  paper  in  the  State 
rests  on  a  firmer  foundation.  The  editor  in  chief  is  going 
to  the  war,  and  some  new  arrangement  becomes  necessary. 
A  great  chance  is  offered  to  any  suitable  man  desiring  to 
engage  in  the  newspaper  business.     Apply  immediately. 

Mr.  Harriman  was  desirous  of  transferring  the  paper  to 
hands  that  would  keep  it  to  the  loyal  support  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  but,  after  unsuccessful  efforts  to  that  end,  he  was 
compelled  to  see  it  go  back,  in  full,  to  its  former  ownership, 
and  to  the  temper  it  had  manifested  before  the  editorial 
charge  of  it  was  assumed  by  him.  In  disposing  of  his  in- 
terest, he  made,  too,  a  large  financial  sacrifice. 

The  Eleventh  regiment  remained  in  camp  at  Concord 
until  September  nth.  It  numbered  almost  the  maximum 
of  one  thousand  men,  and  was  armed  with  the  Springfield 
1  The  speech  is  printed  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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rifle.^  Just  before  starting  for  the  seat  of  war,  the  colonel 
received  from  citizens  of  Dover  the  present  of  a  horse  with 
full  equipment.  So  the  civilian  of  yesterday,  aiding  effec- 
tively his  country's  cause  by  voice  and  pen,  was,  to-day,  the 
soldier,  armed  cap-d-pic,  ready  to  wield,  with  his  best  might, 
the  unaccustomed  sword,  for  saving  the  nation's  life. 


Speech  of  Colonel  Walter  Harriman,  at  Chester,  N.  H., 
August,  1862. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow-Citizens:  —  Taking  a  calm 
and  dispassionate  review  of  this  rebellion,  from  its  initial 
proceedings  in  the  Charleston  Democratic  Convention  of 
i860  down  to  the  present  day,  it  must  be  confessed  by 
every  intelligent  man,  that  the  high  calculations  of  the  con- 
spirators have  been  sadly  at  fault.  Those  conspirators 
planted  themselves  on  the  ground,  first,  that  the  States 
had,  each  for  itself,  the  right  of  secession,  and  that  against 
this  right  the  government  could  not  interfere.  President 
Buchanan  (to  his  dishonor  be  it  said)  avowed  this  doctrine 
in  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress.  In  the  second 
place,  the  conspirators  took  the  ground  that  if  the  new  ad- 
ministration should  resolve  upon  coercion,  that  act  would 
instantaneously  unite  the  South  and  hopelessly  divide  the 
North.  Thirdly,  with  the  aid  of  certain  members  of  Mr. 
Buchanan's  cabinet,  they  had  provided  for  the  extremity  of 
war,  by  disarming  the  government  to  a  great  extent,  and 
arming  the  disaffected  States,  and  it  was  thought  that,  in 
the  event  of  war.  United  States  army  and  naval  officers 
who  were  devoted  to  the  South  would  be  found  sufficiently 
numerous  to  break  up  the  army,  to  cripple  the  navy,  and  to 

1  The  field  and  staff  officers  were  :  Colonel,  Walter  Harriman,  of  Warner; 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Moses  N.  Collins,  of  Exeter  (mustered  at  first  as  major,  but 
September  9th  as  lieutenant-colonel)  ;  Major,  Evarts  W.  Farr,  of  Littleton 
(mustered  September  9th);  Adjutant,  Charles  R.  Morrison,  of  Manchester; 
Quartermaster,  James  F.  Briggs,  of  Hillsborough;  Surgeon,  Jona.  S.  Ross,  of 
Somersworth  ;  Assistant  Surgeon,  John  S.  Hayes,  of  Concord;  Chaplain, 
Frank  K.  Stratton,  of  Hampton. 
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bring  over  to  the  South  all  the  stores  and  all  the  munitions 
of  war  that  their  necessities  demanded. 

But  should  these  calculations  all  fail,  then  "King  Cotton" 
and  free  trade  would  infallibly  secure  for  the  rebellious 
South  the  intervention  of  England  and  France,  and  after  a 
few  decisive  battles,  showing  the  superior  courage  and 
prowess  of  the  chivalry  over  the  "  undisciplined  rabble  of 
Northern  cities  and  Yankee  factories,"  England  and  France 
would  step  in,  recognize  the  Confederate  States  as  one  of 
the  independent  powers  of  the  earth,  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
war  ! 

These  were  the  calculations  with  which  the  malcontents, 
contemptible  in  numbers,  but  powerful  as  a  body  from  being 
organized,  armed,  and  desperate,  fascinated  and  duped  their 
ignorant  followers  of  the  South.  But  these  visions  of 
Southern  independence  and  glory  have  proved  to  be  only 
castles  in  the  air.  The  government  has  firmly  withstood 
the  shock.  Weak  in  the  outset,  surrounded  by  traitors  and 
spies,  groping  in  the  dark,  it  is  now  firm  as  the  eternal  hills, 
and  the  gates  of  no  secession  hell  can  prevail  against  it ! 

"  For  Right  is  Right,  since  God  is  God, 
And  right  the  day  must  win  : 
To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty, 
To  falter  would  be  sin." 

The  Union  men  of  the  South  are  beginning  to  show  their 
hands  at  last,  and  it  cannot  be  long  before  that  entire  peo- 
ple, with  few  exceptions,  seeing  the  waste  and  devastation 
which  have  descended  upon  them  and  upon  their  vital  in- 
stitution of  slavery,  will  break  from  this  wretched  South 
Sea  bubble  of  Southern  independence,  and  rally  again  under 
the  banner  of  the  most  beneficent  government  on  earth.  I 
am  extremely  hopeful,  my  fellow-citizens,  and  I  say  to  the 
good  people  of  old  Chester,  that  the  signs  are  becoming 
daily  more  auspicious.  The  exhaustion  of  this  sinking 
Southern  despotism  of  Jeff.  Davis  and  his  crew  is  patent  to 
the  whole  country.  The  sooner  the  Southern  people  rise 
up  and  cast  it  off,  the  better  it  will  be  for  them. 

But,  my  friends,  our  work  is  not  yet  done.     The  respon- 
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sibilities  of  the  hour  are  overwhelming.  Shall  we  be  patriots, 
or  shall  we  be  partisans  ?  I  warn  my  countrymen  that  this 
is  no  time  to  cultivate  narrow  political  prejudices.  For 
the  sake  of  a  bleeding  country  party  strife  should  sleep  in 
silence  until  the  conflict  of  arms  is  over.  He  should  despise 
himself,  who,  in  the  fearful  crisis  through  which  the  nation 
is  now  passing,  can  trifle  with  the  interests  of  a  sacred 
cause.  The  unintelligible  worship  of  the  fictitious  gods  of 
party  must  give  way,  for  the  time  being,  to  the  more  pure 
and  simple  worship  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  but 
the  country  thirsts  for  something  stronger  than  the  cold 
gruel  of  lip-service  of  that  Constitution  and  that  Union.  A 
political  reformation  must  be,  will  be,  inaugurated.  A  com- 
mon interest  and  a  common  danger  will  ere  long  cause  men 
who  have  been  strongly  wedded  to  party  to  put  on  the  san- 
dals, and  go  forth  like  Peter  the  Hermit,  preaching  a  crusade 
against  the  sin  of  party  spirit  and  the  mental  surveillance 
of  its  sway.  The  friends  of  the  government  will  have  all 
they  can  do  to  subdue  its  avowed  enemies  without  fighting 
among  themselves. 

But  party  organization  is  not  so  much  to  be  condemned 
as  the  savage  spirit  which  it  intensifies  and  lets  loose ;  a 
spirit  that  pursues  political  adversaries  without  regard  to 
justice  or  moderation.  Every  true  friend  of  his  country 
will  earnestly  condemn  that  poisonous  and  malicious  spirit, 
especially  in  this  season  of  alarming  public  peril.  No  one 
is  obliged  to  repudiate  his  old  party  creed  (if  there  can  be 
anything  left  of  it  in  a  time  like  this),  nor  to  impeach 
another's  faith,  nor  to  embrace  another's  heresies.  Let 
Democrats  remain  Democrats,  and  Republicans  remain 
Republicans,  in  sentiment,  if  they  must,  but  on  the  para- 
mount question  of  government  or  no  government,  country 
or  no  country,  let  us  not  present  the  disgraceful  spectacle 
of  divided  counsels.  The  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws,  unconditionally  and  at  every  sac- 
rifice, are  sentiments  that  ought  to  furnish  a  common  basis 
of  action,  and  a  platform  sufficiently  broad  to  embrace 
every  one,  till  the  Constitution  is  restored  to  its  legitimate 
sway  in  every  quarter  of  the  Union. 
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We  despise  the  groveling  soul  who  seeks  to  change  and 
transfer  the  momentous  issue  pending  between  the  govern- 
ment and  armed  treason,  to  a  number  of  irrelevant  and  im- 
material issues  among  the  loyal  people  of  the  country.  The 
real  issue  involves  the  existence  of  the  republic  ;  the  mere- 
tricious, only  a  mess  of  pottage. 

Somebody  has  said:  "In  a  political  sense,  Mr.  Lincoln 
is  not  my  President,  but  in  a  governmental  sense  he  is,  and 
is  entitled  to  my  sympathy,  and  not  my  malignant  opposi- 
tion, while  he  is  honestly  engaged  in  saving  the  nation  from 
dismemberment  and  ruin,  and  time,  the  great  arbiter  of 
human  justice,  will  deal  severely  with  those  who  would  par- 
alyze his  efforts,  and  embarrass  the  government  by  false 
clamor  for  mere  party  ends  ;  and  a  deceived  and  betrayed 
people.  North  as  well  as  South,  will  in  swift  time  overtake 
their  false  leaders  with  the  bolts  of  avenging  wrath."  I 
subscribe  to  that  sentiment  heartily. 

A  warm  personal  friend  of  mine,  a  man  who  wields  con- 
siderable political  influence  in  his  section  of  the  State,  in 
writing  me  a  few  weeks  since,  said:  "The  Democratic  party 
here  are  non-resistant.  They  disapprove  of  the  war." 
When  before  did  the  Democratic  party  ever  assume  this 
attitude  }  When  before  was  that  party  non-resistant  in 
time  of  perilous  war }  Never,  from  the  beginning  till  this 
time ;  and  yet  never  before  would  the  attitude  of  non-resist- 
ance on  its  part  have  been  attended  with  such  ills  as  must 
follow  non-resistance  now.  Non-resistance  in  the  war  of 
1812  would  have  been  tolerable  compared  with  non-resist- 
ance in  1862,  yet  it  cursed  all  who  took  that  attitude  then 
to  political  annihilation.  Non-resistance  in  the  late  Mexi- 
can war  would  have  been,  comparatively,  a  trifling  matter. 
Our  national  existence  was  not  in  danger  then,  nor  in  1812. 
In  those  two  periods  but  httle  was  at  stake  ;  now,  every- 
thing. 

Necessity  is  laid  upon  us.  We  must  fight,  or  permit  the 
government  to  be  broken  up.  There  is  no  other  alternative. 
The  rebels,  by  their  own  act,  shut  the  gate  against  all  com- 
promise, and  they  will  accept  nothing  short  of  their  own 
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independence.  For  this  they  are  conscripting  all  their  able- 
bodied  men  for  the  military  service.  For  this  their  emissa- 
ries are  hanging  about  the  courts  of  Europe  with  offers  of 
free  trade  ;  and  even  temporary  colonial  dependence.  For 
this  they  are  sacrificing  lives  by  the  ten  thousand,  and  treas- 
ure by  the  hundred  million. 

Suppose  M^e  should  all  become  non-resistant,  and  let  the 
Union  slide  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  rebel  lead- 
ers, —  what  then }  Should  we  have  peace  .-'  Not  a  day  ! 
Should  we  have  a  country  to  call  our  own  .''  Not  at  all. 
All  would  be  lost !  As  the  old  patriot,  Jackson,  expressed 
it  in  his  farewell  address  :  "  The  first  line  of  separation 
would  not  last  for  a  single  generation  ;  new  fragments 
would  be  torn  off  ;  new  leaders  would  spring  up,  and  this 
once  great  and  glorious  republic  would  soon  be  broken  into 
a  multitude  of  petty  states  ;  jealous  of  one  another  ;  armed 
for  mutual  aggressions ;  loaded  with  taxes  to  pay  armies 
and  leaders ;  seeking  aid  against  each  other  from  foreign 
powers ;  insulted  and  trampled  upon  by  the  nations  of 
Europe ;  until,  harassed  with  conflicts  and  humbled  and 
debased  in  spirit,  they  would  be  ready  to  submit  to  the  ab- 
solute dominion  of  any  military  adventurer,  and  to  surrender 
their  liberty  for  the  sake  of  repose."  True  and  forcible, 
every  word ! 

No  man  should  shirk  any  responsibility  in  this  crisis,  or 
shun  any  duty.  I  have  endeavored  to  do  my  duty.  I  saw 
this  terrific  storm  coming.  I  heard  the  distant  mutterings 
of  the  thunder,  and  warned  my  fellow-men  of  the  long  cata- 
logue of  woes  which  must  ensue.  In  my  humble  way,  I 
urged  concession.  I  entreated  the  powers  at  the  capital  to 
save  us,  if  possible,  from  the  scourge  of  a  desolating  civil 
war.  Heaven  is  my  witness  that  I  did  what  I  believed  to 
be  a  solemn  duty,  though  some  scoffed  and  jeered.  I 
wanted,  if  possible,  to  save  the  effusion  of  blood,  but,  now 
that  war  is  actually  upon  us,  I  am  in  favor  of  sustaining  the 
administration  in  making  the  war  as  short,  sharp,  and  deci- 
sive as  possible.  This  is  the  duty  of  every  man.  And  it 
should  be  the  pride  of  that  party  which  has  carried  the 
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motto  on  its  political  banners,  "  Our  country,  right  or 
wrong,"  to  stand  by  that  country  when  it  is  clearly  right. 
It  should  not  suddenly  become  metamorphosed  into  a  body 
of  supple  non-resistants,  in  the  very  first  instance  when  a 
concerted  movement  is  made  to  blot  out  the  United  States 
of  America  from  the  map  of  the  globe. 

This  war  has  been  forced  on  us  by  the  disunionists  of  the 
Southern  States.  So  said  the  venerable  John  J.  Crittenden, 
of  Kentucky.  So  said  every  Republican  and  every  Dem- 
ocrat in  Congress,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  July  22,  1861. 
Forced  on  us !  that  is  the  language.  Rebel  leaders  have 
been  long  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  precipitate  the 
Southern  States  into  a  revolution.  The  rebel  chief  (Jeff. 
Davis)  never  breathed  an  honest  union  sentiment  in  his 
life,  but  he  has  openly  preached  disunion,  has  stumped  his 
State  as  a  disunion  candidate  for  high  office,  and  has  at  last 
committed  the  overt  act  of  treason  by  taking  up  arms 
against  the  government ! 

They  have  no  cause  for  this  war.  They  do  not  set  forth 
any  cause  or  causes  in  their  ordinances  of  secession.  They 
have  been  unable  to  agree  upon  any  causes  anywhere,  and 
they  are  therefore  silent  on  that  point.  The  rights  of  the 
South  never  stood  so  firm  under  the  government,  from  the 
day  Washington  was  inaugurated,  as  when,  like  madmen, 
they  bolted  from  the  Union.  A  rebellion  thus  causeless 
and  inexcusable  must  come  to  naught ;  and  those  who  have 
inaugurated  it,  and  those  who  have  secretly  or  openly  sym- 
pathized with  it,  must  fall  under  the  public  condemnation. 
No  white-feather  politician,  no  anti-coercionist,  no  Knight 
of  the  Golden  Circle,  should  ever  be  trusted  by  the  patriotic 
people  of  this  country.  The  incipient  treason  of  the  Hart- 
ford Conventionists  cursed  them  and  their  posterity.  Let 
those  guilty  of  sins  ten  times  more  black  and  damning 
make  up  their  minds  to  enjoy  a  long  exile  from  the  manage- 
ment of  the  political  affairs  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  my  fellow-countrymen,  this  war,  whose  dark  shadow 
has  been  cast  over  the  land  for  the  last  sixteen  months, 
must  be  brought  to  a  close.     What  are  we  doing: }     Do  we 
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come  with  an  entire  consecration  of  ourselves  to  the  single 
purpose  of  restoring  and  saving  the  republic  ?  Are  we 
willing  to  ignore  the  past,  to  let  by-gones  be  by-gones,  and 
to  press  forward  to  the  mark  of  the  prize  of  our  high  calling 
as  ardent  lovers  of  our  country  ?  And  is  it  not  clear  and 
indisputable  that  there  is  no  possible  nucleus  around  which 
we  can  rally  for  the  constitution  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
laws,  except  the  administration  of  the  government  ?  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  no  President  of  my  choosing.  The  Secessionists 
themselves  are  responsible.  They  designed  his  election, 
and  secured  it.  Many  of  us  opposed  him  zealously,  and 
regretted  his  election  as  we  regret  a  public  calamity ;  but 
he  is  the  President  of  the  United  States,  lawfully  elected, 
rightfully  inaugurated,  and  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
If  the  Union  is  to  be  saved,  it  must  be  by  upholding  the  ad- 
ministration. Every  blow  designed  to  crush  or  weaken  the 
administration  is  a  blow  against  the  Union.  Will  my  Dem- 
ocratic friend  who  voted  for  Douglas,  perhaps,  who  voted 
against  Lincoln, — will  he  recall  the  noble  example  of  Clay 
and  Webster  in  1832.?  They  were  politically  opposed  to 
Jackson,  violently  opposed  to  him,  but  how  they  rallied  to 
the  support  of  the  old  hero  of  the  Hermitage  in  the  bitter 
days  of  nullification.  Every  man  who  is  not  at  heart  an 
infamous  traitor  to  his  country  will  do  likewise. 

Professional  president-makers,  schemers,  tricksters,  must 
stand  back.  The  people  are  moving.  Down  in  front !  you 
who  would  resist  the  rolling  tide.  These  are  no  ordinary 
times.  Fearful  maladies  require  powerful  remedies.  This 
rebellion  is  not  to  be  crushed  by  platforms  nor  party  ma- 
noeuvres. These  things  will  not  have  the  weight  of  a  tack- 
hammer  in  breaking  the  force  of  the  revolt.  The  great 
Fernando  Wood  meeting  in  New  York  city,  on  the  second 
day  of  July  last,  might  resolve,  as  it  did  (oh,  with  what 
excruciating  severity),  that  the  rebellion  is  an  "irregular 
opposition  "  to  the  constituted  authority  of  the  government, 
but  what  traitor  in  arms  is  conciliated  by  this  very  tender 
and  considerate  treatment }  Irregular  opposition!  A  bar- 
barous, brutal,  causeless  rebellion  ;  a  fierce,  bloody,  and  dan- 
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gerous  war  waged  against  the  Union,  called  an  irregular 
opposition  to  the  government  of  the  country !  Jefferson 
Davis,  you  are  irregular !  Beauregard,  so  are  you  !  Floyd, 
Wigfall,  Toombs,  you  are  really  acting  improperly !  You 
ought  to  be  talked  to  !  By  your  irregular  opposition,  you 
have  called  one  million  of  soldiers  into  the  field ;  slain  over 
fifty  thousand  men  in  battle  and  in  hospitals,  and  caused 
the  very  earth  to  reel  and  stagger  with  the  fumes  of  the  in- 
toxicating draught  which  you  have  drained  from  the  hearts 
of  heroes,  and  the  great  Fernando  Wood  meeting  in  the 
city  of  New  York  has  the  boldness  to  intimate  that  this  is 
not  quite  regular ! 

Young  man,  now  is  your  time.  Don't  wait  for  your 
neighbor.  They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  firmament. 
The  impulse  of  your  heart  is  right ;  act  in  obedience  to  it. 
This  is  not  the  business  of  another ;  it  is  your  own  ;  it  is 
every  man's.  Who  is  equal  to  it  .!*  Who  is  ready  for  it  1  We 
make  no  sordid  appeals.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  generous 
bounty  offered,  but  our  appeal  is  to  your  pride,  your  man- 
hood, your  patriotism.  Are  you  willing  to  see  this  govern- 
ment overthrown ;  to  see  all  your  interests  sacrificed,  to 
hear  the  fiendish  shouts  of  conspirators  over  their  successes, 
and  to  see,  as  you  must,  if  this  rebellion  prevails,  the  utter 
disintegration  of  these  States,  and  the  swallowing  up  of  the 
last  vestige  of  a  republican  government  in  every  part  of  the 
land  .? 

What  able-bodied  man,  of  proper  age,  who  hopes  to  live 
fifty,  thirty,  or  even  ten  years,  will  not,  in  after  time,  feel 
almost  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  stands  aloof  from  this  strug- 
gle 1  what  one  will  not  regret  that  he  shared  with  others 
none  of  the  dangers  of  this  crisis,  that  he  periled  not  his 
life  in  this  great  contest  for  the  preservation  of  the  country  } 

The  patriots  of  the  Revolution  earned  a  nation's  gratitude 
by  their  heroic  and  unpurchased  toils  and  their  self-sac- 
rificing spirit.  They  nobly  did  their  duty,  and  they  received 
the  homage  of  grateful  hearts  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 
How  much  more  worthy  of  the  highest  acclaim  of  a  trem- 
bling country  will  all  those  men  be  who  voluntarily  come 
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forward  to  save  from  ruin  the  magnificent  structure  which 
those  honored  fathers  so  faithfully  erected. 

Young  men,  no  such  occasion  for  valiant  deeds  will  ever 
again  present  itself  in  your  day.  If  life  is  to  be  anything 
but  a  barren  waste,  if  men  have  duties  to  do,  if  men  have 
something  to  live  for  except  personal  ease,  then,  now  is  the 
day  and  now  the  hour. 

"  Once  to  every  man  and  nation 

Comes  the  moment  to  decide, 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood 

For  the  good  or  evil  side ; 
Some  great  cause  —  God's  new  Messiah, 

Offering  each  the  bloom  or  blight, 
Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand, 

And  the  sheep  upon  the  right, 
And  the  choice  goes  by  forever 

'Twixt  that  darkness  and  that  light." 


CHAPTER  X. 

GOES    TO    THE    WAR.  —  MARCHING    TO    FREDERICKSBURG. 
1862. 

In  the  early  morning  of  Thursday,  September  11,  1862, 
the  Eleventh  Regiment  broke  camp.i  With  its  colonel  at 
its  head,  it  marched  across  the  Merrimack,  —  the  first  stage 
of  transition  to  the  Rappahannock,  —  and  along  the  main 
street  of  Concord,  to  the  stirring  strains  of  "Marching 
Along"  from  its  band,  and  amid  the  solemn  enthusiasm  of 
the  thronging  people  who  witnessed  its  departure.  Leav- 
ing the  Concord  station  at  9  a.  m.,  the  regiment  proceeded 
via  Nashua,  Worcester,  Stonington,  Jersey  City,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Baltimore,  to  Washington,  arriving  there  on  Sun- 
day morning  (September  14).  It  had  orders  to  report  to 
General  Casey,  and  went  into  camp  on  East  Capitol  Hill. 
Remaining  there  two  days,  it  was  ordered  to  Camp  Chase, 
near  Arlington  Heights,  where,  having  been  placed  in  bri- 
gade with  the  Twenty-first  Connecticut  and  the  Thirty-sev- 
enth Massachusetts,  it  spent  two  weeks  in  drill,  inspections, 
and  reviews.  On  Tuesday  morning  (September  30)  the 
regiment,  without  tents  or  knapsacks,  returned  to  Washing- 
ton. It  was  to  have  gone  directly  by  railroad  to  Freder- 
ick, Md.  ;  but  finding  no  conveyance  in  readiness,  it  retired 
to  an  open  field  in  rear  of  the  city,  and  there  the  colonel 
and  his  men  had  their  first  experience  of  sleeping  unshel- 
tered in  the  open  air.  Conveyance  was  found  the  next  day, 
and  the  regiment,  after  being  upon  the  road  all  day  and 
night,  reached  Frederick  ;  whence,  after  a  short  stay,  it  pro- 

1  That  morning,  in  the  hurry  of  departure,  the  marriage  of  Lieutenant  Joseph 
B.  Clark  came  off  under  the  dewy  pines,  being  duly  solemnized  by  the  colonel, 
who  had  not  forgotten  how  to  tie  the  nuptial  knot. 
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ceeded  by  rail  to  the  little  town  of  Sandy  Hook,  on  the  Ma- 
ryland side  of  the  Potomac,  near  Harper's  Ferry,  under  or- 
ders to  report  to  General  McClellan.  For,  having  checked, 
at  Antietam,  on  the  17th  of  September,  Lee's  northward 
march,  and  compelled  his  retreat  across  the  Potomac,  out 
of  Maryland  into  Virginia,  McClellan  tarried  in  the  vicinity 
of  Harper's  Ferry,  while  Lee  lingered  in  the  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah.  Hence,  the  Union  forces  were  mustering  in 
that  region,  whence  they  were  at  length  to  march  southward, 
with  the  Confederate  army  moving  in  the  same  direction. 

On  the  6th  of  October  the  Eleventh  marched  back  three 
miles  northeasterly,  and  went  into  camp  in  Pleasant  Valley, 
Md.  Here  it  was  brigaded  under  General  E.  Ferrero,  with 
the  Fifty-first  Pennsylvania,  the  Fifty-first  New  York,  and 
the  Twenty-first  and  Thirty-fifth  Massachusetts  regiments  ; 
the  Brigade  being  the  second  in  the  Second  Division  of  the 
Ninth  Army  Corps.  Four  days  later  the  brigade  marched 
one  mile  farther  up  the  valley  and  pitched  camp,  as  part  of 
the  large  army  stationed  there.  Seventeen  days  later,  on 
Monday,  October  27th,  the  order  came  to  advance.  The 
Eleventh  regiment  broke  camp  that  day  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  and  moved  away,  —  its  division  in  advance, 
—  upon  McClellan  and  Burnside's  march  for  Richmond  — 
that  march  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  with 
the  retreating  enemy  alongside,  but  beyond  the  mountains, 
passing  on  likewise  towards  the  south. 

Colonel  Harriman  briefly  but  vividly  sketches  that  march 
in  his  "  Army  Diary,"  upon  the  interesting  entries  of  which 
frequent  drafts  will  hereafter  be  made.     He  writes  :  — 

"  Monday,  October  27th,  we  crossed  the  Potomac,  on  a 
ponton  bridge,  at  Berlin,  and  went  on  three  miles,  the  first 
day,  into  Virginia,  to  near  Lovettsville,  where,  arriving  after 
dark,  we  went  into  camp.  Slept  that  night  without  tents, 
though  it  was  cold  and  windy.  Next  morning,  pitched  our 
tents  in  a  chestnut  forest,  and  remained  there  till  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  October  29th,  when  we  took  up  the  line  of 
march  and  made  five  miles.  After  dark,  halted,  and  bivou- 
acked in  an  open  field.     Next  morning  (October  30th),  at 
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daybreak,  again  took  up  the  line  of  march,  passed  through  a 
beautiful  country  (it  being  in  Loudoun  County),  and  through 
a  small  village  called  Wheatland,  and  went  into  camp, — 
the  men  just  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  the  officers  just  in 
the  edge  of  the  woods,  —  the  tents  placed  in  a  circle,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  great  fire,  day  and  night.  Here  we 
remained  from  Thursday,  October  30th,  till  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 2d. 

"  Early  Sunday  morning  the  order  came  :  '  Have  your 
command  in  readiness  to  move  in  thirty  minutes  ;'  but  the 
movement  did  not  commence  till  9  a.  m.  Delightful  day ; 
magnificent  country  !  Marched  twelve  miles,  keeping  step 
to  the  thunders  of  our  artillery,  which  moved  in  advance 
to  shell  the  rebels  from  forests,  ravines,  and  other  hiding- 
places.  We  bivouacked  that  night  in  a  narrow  little  valley 
near  Unison.  Next  afternoon  (Monday,  November  3),  again 
went  '  marching  on,'  and  after  proceeding  a  mile,  the  artil- 
lery firing  ahead  becoming  quite  sharp,  the  order  came  to 
our  column  to  'halt  and  load.'  This  caused  considerable 
excitement,  some  believing  that  the  rebels  had  made  a 
stand,  and  that  a  fight  was  imminent.  We  marched  that 
day  and  bivouacked  at  night  in  a  high  open  field  ;  the  offi- 
cers of  my  regiment  getting  security  from  the  wind  under 
the  leeward  side  of  a  stone  wall.  Started  early  next  morn- 
ing (Tuesday)  and  marched  four  miles,  to  a  village  called 
Upperville,  not  far  from  'Snicker's  Gap,'  in  Fauquier 
County.  There  I  slept  in  a  house  for  the  first  time  after 
leaving  Concord,  N.  H.  I  took  with  me  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Collins,  and  went  to  the  house  of  a  reb  ;  he  being  in  the 
Southern  army,  but  his  wife  and  family  remaining  at  home. 
Having  received  orders  to  march  at  six  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  we  got  off,  and  marching  only  six  miles  that 
day,  bivouacked  at  night  near  Piedmont  Station. 

"  Thursday,  November  6th,  we  marched  twelve  miles, 
through  a  much  poorer  country,  and  halted  that  night  near 
a  town  by  the  name  of  Orlean.  This  was  a  very  cold  day, 
and  the  field  officers  took  possession  of  an  old,  unoccupied 
log-house  for  the  night.   The  next  afternoon,  at  four  o'clock. 
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—  weather  cold,  and  snow  falling,  —  we  commenced  another 
march.  Some  general  in  command  was  drunk  or  lost.  We 
took  the  wrong  road,  a  narrow,  rocky,  muddy  lane,  and 
marched  in  the  deep  mud  and  dense  darkness  till  seven  o'clock, 
then  halted  and  tried  to  get  out;  couldn't  countermarch,  so 
had  to  'about  face '  and  push  out  by  the  left  flank.  It  was 
a  slow,  wearisome,  vexatious  job.  But  we  got  out  at  last, 
marched  nearly  back  to  Orlean,  took  another  road,  marched 
a  mile,  filed  into  the  woods  at  midnight,  and  lay  down  on  the 
snow.  Thus  ended  Friday,  November  7,  1862.  Next  day, 
marched  ten  miles ;  country  indifferent,  crossed  the  head 
branch  of  the  Rappahannock  at  a  little  village  called  Glenn 
Mills,  and  there  entered  Culpeper  County.  While  a  bridge, 
on  which  the  men  were  to  cross  this  stream,  was  being  got 
ready,  I  took  a  pioneer's  axe  for  a  table,  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  my  wife,  it  being  her  birthday.  We  went  on  that  day  to 
Jeffersonville,  and  encamped  ;  weather  warmer,  and  the  snow 
all  gone. 

"  Monday,  November  loth,  our  regiment  was  called  out 
in  haste  to  repel  an  anticipated  attack  from  a  detachment  of 
the  rebel  army  at  Culpeper  Court  House.  The  regiment 
marched  off  with  alacrity,  but  the  rebs  skedaddled.  Wednes- 
day, November  12th,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  without 
noise  or  the  building  of  fires,  we  moved  off,  in  quick  time, 
in  a  northeasterly  direction,  three  miles,  to  Warrenton 
Springs,  and  went  into  camp.  In  less  than  two  hours  after 
leaving  our  camp  at  Jeffersonville,  it  was  occupied  by  an 
overwhelming  force  of  the  rebel  army.  On  Saturday,  the 
15th  of  November,  we  broke  camp  at  the  Springs,  and 
moved  again  in  the  direction  of  Richmond.  Had  gone  only 
about  a  mile  when  we  were  attacked  ;  the  rebels  opened  a 
battery  upon  us,  and  we  opened  on  them.  They  were 
silenced  in  about  two  hours.  One  lieutenant  was  killed  on 
our  side,  and  another  lost  an  arm.  Two  men  of  my  regi- 
ment were  hit,  but  only  slightly  hurt.  Two  wagons  of  our 
train  were  destroyed.  We  'put  up,'  that  night,  near  a  place 
called  Fayetteville,  having  marched  but  three  miles. 

"Sunday,  the  i6th,  we  marched  eight  miles  to  the  Or- 
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ange  railroad,  near  Warrenton  Junction.  The  army  is  now 
under  the  command  of  Major-General  Burnside ;  General 
McClellan  having  been  relieved  at  Warrenton.  Monday, 
17th,  marched  eight  miles  farther,  through  a  miserable 
sandy  country,  and  bivouacked  for  the  night  near  no  place 
that  we  could  hear  of.  Tuesday,  i8th,  marched  twelve 
miles  more,  finding  a  better  country,  and  went  into  camp 
at  Hartwood,  eight  miles  short  of  Fredericksburg.  We  are 
now  in  Stafford  County.  Fauquier  (at  least,  most  of  what 
we  have  seen  of  it)  is  very  poor.  Stafford,  so  far,  looks 
better. 

"Wednesday,  November  19th,  we  broke  camp  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  marched,  we  hoped  and  be- 
lieved, for  Fredericksburg.  The  distance  made  to-day  was 
eight  or  nine  miles.  On  arriving  on  the  bank  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock, below  Falmouth,  and  directly  opposite  Freder- 
icksburg and  in  full  view  of  that  city,  the  officers  of  the 
Eleventh,  while  the  column  was  at  a  halt,  came  together 
under  the  branches  of  an  oak-tree,  and  grew  eloquent  over 
the  prospect  of  the  easy  capture  of  that  place.  No  rebels 
of  any  account  are  now  there,  the  river  can  be  forded 
without  difficulty,  and  the  men  are  ready  for  it.  But  re- 
markable counsels  prevail.  We  must  wait  —  wait  for  pon- 
tons to  cross  on,  which  will  be  simply  waiting  for  the  rebel 
army  to  arrive  and  intrench  itself.  After  tedious  waiting, 
this  afternoon,  we  got  into  camp  at  six  o'clock,  on  a  high 
plateau,  a  little  below  Fredericksburg,  but  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rappahannock. 

"  From  Warrenton  Junction  to  this  point  we  have  pre- 
sented a  magnificent  spectacle.  An  immense  army,  feel- 
ing itself  engaged  in  a  holy  cause,  and  marching  on  to 
glorious  victory,  could  not  feel  otherwise  than  elated  at  the 
prospect  before  it.  We  have  marched  from  that  point  in 
three  lines  abreast.  To  explain  it,  it  may  be  said,  that 
three  roads  running  parallel,  and  very  near  each  other, 
were  occupied  by  our  army  during  these  last  three  days. 
These  were,  however,  in  reality,  no  roads  at  all,  or  next  to 
none,  except  such  as  we  made  through  forest  and  field,  as 
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we  moved  upon  the  Confederacy.  In  this  great  advance 
we  have  had  six  army  corps,  amounting  in  all  to  100,000 
men. 

"  December  ist.  Pay  Day.  The  boys  of  my  regiment  have 
had  a  happy  day.  The  paymaster  has  visited  us.  Major 
Sherman,  of  New  Jersey,  —  an  old  scholar  of  mine  in  that 
State,  —  has  been  here,  and  paid  the  regiment  to  October 
31st." 

So  the  march  had  terminated,  not  at  Richmond,  but  at 
Fredericksburg ;  and  there  the  Union  army  tarried  three 
weeks,  upon  the  "  left  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,"  till  the 
enemy  got  into  position,  and  lay  in  deadly  wait  across  the 
river.  It  had  been  better  for  that  army  to  tarry  longer,  even 
to  go  at  once  into  winter  quarters  where  it  was ;  and  so,  it 
seems,  felt  its  commander,  who  had  reluctantly  become 
McClellan's  successor.  But  the  public  mind  was  impatient, 
and  Burnside  was  compelled  to  attempt  an  immediate  ad- 
vance. Though  there  were  apprehensions  of  desperate,  as 
well  as  fruitless,  encounter,  yet  no  adequate  prevision  was 
there  of  that  magnified  image  of  death  which  should  loom 
so  terrible  on  yonder  plain  and  slope. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE    BATTLE    OF    FREDERICKSBURG. 
1862. 

It  was  decided  on  the  loth  of  December,  1862,  in  the 
council  of  Union  officers,  to  cross  the  Rappahannock  at 
three  places.  But  the  completion  of  one  of  three  bridges 
requisite,  that  at  the  city  of  Fredericksburg  itself,  was  so 
hindered  on  the  i  ith  of  December  by  the  murderous  volleys 
of  Confederate  sharpshooters  sheltered  in  the  houses,  that 
Burnside  ordered  bombardment.  The  surrender  of  the 
place  had  been  demanded  three  weeks  before,  so  that  due 
notice  had  been  given  ;  and  he  could  not  allow  his  men  to 
be  slaughtered  by  foes  lurking  beneath  its  roofs.  The 
order  was  executed  by  thirty-five  batteries  numbering  one 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  guns,  throwing  sixty  solid  shot 
and  shells  a  minute,  "till  nine  thousand  were  fired."  But 
the  guns  could  not  be  sufficiently  depressed  to  shell  out  the 
mischievous  enemy.  Then  it  was  that  brave  men  of  the 
Michigan  Seventh  took  to  boats,  crossed  under  the  sharp 
fire  of  the  hidden  marksmen,  charged  up  the  bank,  "  cleared 
the  houses  in  front  of  them,  and  took  more  prisoners  than 
their  own  party  numbered."^  The  bridge  was  finished, 
and  at  sunset  Union  troops,  impatient  of  delay,  were  cross- 
ing to  take  possession  of  the  shattered  city. 

Colonel  Harriman's  diary  notes  shall  now  picture,  in  out- 
line, the  events  of  the  three  days  at  Fredericksburg,  com- 
prising the  great  battle  and  its  preliminaries  :  — 

"Thursday,  December  nth,  occurred  the  bombardment 
of  the  city  of  Fredericksburg.  Our  officers  had  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  place,  giving  the  enemy  a  certain  num- 

1  Four  Yeats  of  Fighting,  by  C.  C.  Coffin. 
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ber  of  clays  in  which  to  determine  the  question,  and  assur- 
ing them  that  we  should  open  on  the  city  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time  unless  a  surrender  was  made.  I  will  not  un- 
dertake to  describe  the  bombardment.  Numberless  great 
earthquakes  could  not  shake  the  ground  or  rend  the  air 
more.  The  city  was  frightfully  torn  to  pieces  ;  the  inhab- 
itants had  left  for  parts  unknown. 

"December  12th  (Friday),  this  regiment,  as  well  as  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  marched  into  Fredericksburg,  cross- 
ing on  ponton  bridges.  The  Eleventh  bivouacked,  after 
crossing,  just  on  the  bank  of  the  Rappahannock. 

"Saturday,  December  13,  1862.  This  day  we  have  had 
a  most  fearful  and  sanguinary  battle.  The  battle-field  was 
just  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  and  at  this  moment,  as  I  write, 
many  thousands  of  noble  dead  and  wounded  lie  upon  the 
ground.  The  grand  total  loss  is  not  now  known  ;  the  loss 
in  my  regiment  in  killed  and  wounded  is  about  175,  and  it 
is  frightful.!  I  feel  it  ten  times  more  at  this  moment  (mid- 
night) than  I  did  in  the  midst  of  the  iron  hail,  when  my 
men  were  momentarily  falling  around  me.  The  Eleventh 
regiment  formed  a  line  early  in  the  morning ;  at  nine 
o'clock  moved  down  the  main  street  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  town,  and  rested  on  their  arms  in  the  street  till  half 
past  eleven,  forenoon.  I  then  received  orders  to  move  my 
regiment  to  the  attack.  The  Eleventh  was  chosen  as  the 
first  regiment  of  the  brigade,  and  the  first  of  the  division 
to  move  upon  the  enemy.  It  disappointed  the  high  expec- 
tations of  no  one.  We  filed  out  on  Princess  Elizabeth 
Street,  which  runs  back  at  right  angles  from  the  river. 
The  fire  of  the  enemy  had  already  opened,  and  by  the  time 
we  had  arrived  at  the  head  of  this  street,  one  man  had  been 
severely  wounded,  and  the  fire  from  the  rebel  batteries  and 
rifle-pits  was  anything  but  music.  Here  we  filed  to  the 
right,  crossed  the  Fredericksburg  and  Richmond  Railroad, 
moved  into  the  open  field  at  the  rear  of  the  city,  and 
formed  line  of  battle.     Here  I  caused  the  men  to  lie  down, 

1  The  full  list  and  exact  number  of  casualties  is  given  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 
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snug  to  the  ground,  and  awaited  orders.  No  orders  came. 
The  fire  from  the  enemy  had  become  terribly  severe.  No 
general  or  aid  was  willing  to  risk  his  life  where  we  were. 
An  aid,  however,  did  creep  up  to  near  the  left  of  the  regi- 
ment (I  was  at  the  right),  and  told  one  of  my  officers  to 
tell  me  to  advance  by  the  front.  This  we  did  I  believe 
most  gallantly,  under  a  deadly  fire,  our  men  falling  wounded 
and  dead  at  every  step.  While  thus  advancing  a  Pennsyl- 
vania regiment  fled  in  dismay  from  the  front,  breaking 
through  our  line,  and  halting  only  when  having  found 
safety  in  the  city.  None  of  my  men,  I  believe,  hesitated 
in  consequence  of  this.  We  advanced  with  a  firm  tread  on 
the  double  quick  over  a  smooth  field,  with  no  rock,  ravine, 
or  wood  to  shield  us  for  one  instant  from  the  deadly  mis- 
siles of  the  enemy.  We  reached  our  post  clear  up,  almost, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  rebel  guns  in  good  order,  although  our 
ranks  had  been  a  good  deal  thinned  by  their  well-directed 
aim.  We  held  our  post  from  our  arrival  at  about  half  past 
twelve  o'clock,  firing  deliberately,  coolly,  energetically,  till 
we  received  orders  the  second  time  to  fall  back  ;  this  being 
after  dark.  At  six  o'clock  we  formed  a  line  and  retired  ; 
and  now  here  we  are  on  the  same  ground  that  we  left  at 
nine  o'clock  this  morning.  But  such  a  battle  as  this  has 
been!  one  to  startle  the  whole  world  —  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  describe  it  on  this  terrible  night,  nor  in  a  pocket  diary 
like  this." 

That  part  of  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  which  is 
sketched  in  the  foregoing  notes  was  fought  upon  the  right 
of  the  Union  line.  The  first  attack  upon  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion was  made  more  than  three  miles  away  on  the  left, 
where  Meade  and  others  fought  gallantly  against  "  Stone- 
wall "  Jackson,  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  far  into  the 
afternoon,  but  without  accomplishing  Burnside's  purpose  of 
"  staggering  the  enemy  and  cutting  their  line  in  two."  In 
that  attack  on  the  left  no  New  Hampshire  troops  were  en- 
gaged. They  had  their  position,  and  their  share  of  fight- 
ing on  the  right,  in  the  attempt  to  execute  so  much  of  the 
commanding  general's  plan  as  contemplated  "  a  direct  at- 
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tack  upon  the  enemy  in  front  and  driving  them  out  of  their 
works."  ^  Here  the  battle  was  in  the  open  plain,  and  along 
the  slopes  crowned  by  Marye's  Hill,  where  Longstreet's 
corps,  and  other  Confederate  troops,  from  their  naturally 
advantageous,  and  strongly  fortified  position  —  from  bat- 
teries, rifle-pits,  stone  walls,  and  other  coverts  —  repelled 
the  all  unsheltered,  but  death-defying  advance  of  their  res- 
olute foes.  There  was  the  heaviest  stress  of  the  bloody 
conflict  of  that  day,  and  at  no  point  was  it  heavier  than 
where  Colonel  Harriman  and  his  brave  command  fought 
their  first  fight.  It  seems  fitting  that  one  who  fought  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Eleventh  should  be  allowed  here  to  con- 
tribute to  the  filling  of  the  picture  sketched  by  its  com- 
mander.    A  soldier  of  "  Company  E,  Eleventh  Regiment," 


writes 


"The  morning  of  December  13th  was  very  foggy. 
About  nine  o'clock  the  fog  began  to  lift,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  the  great  battle  we  had  been  looking  for  was 
ushered  in  on  the  left.  It  commenced  with  a  heavy  artil- 
lery fire,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  the  infantry  fire  opened, 
which  very  plainly  told  us  'the  pine  was  swinging  against 
the  palm,'  and  a  great  day's  work,  long  to  be  remembered, 
was  commencing. 

"  Soon  the  order  came  for  the  Eleventh  New  Hampshire 
to  move  down  Caroline  Street.  We  marched  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  city,  or  nearly  so,  and  there  made  a  halt  to  wait 
for  orders,  and  listened  to  the  crashing  of  musketry  on  the 
left.  On  the  north  bank  of  the  river  our  artillerists  stood 
by  their  gleaming  guns  ready  for  action,  and  firing  occa- 
sional shots  over  the  city  and  into  the  rebel  lines.  Stand- 
ing on  a  shed  I  could  see  over  some  portions  of  the  field 
where  the  Union  army  were  so  soon  to  advance,  and  where 
they  were  to  stagger  and  crouch  under  a  merciless  fire 
from  the  enemy.     Already  I  could  see  the  red  hospital  flag 

1  Eight  New  Hampshire  regiments  were  on  the  right  of  the  Union  line : 
the  Second,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  and  Thirteenth. 
Of  these,  all  were  actively  engaged,  except  the  Second  and  Twelfth,  which 
were  on  reserve  duty. 

2  In  an  article  appearing  in  the  Manchester  Weekly  Times,  December  21, 
1878. 
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flying  from  many   of   the   large    buildings    and    from    the 

churches.     A  little  past  eleven  o'clock,  General  F rode 

up  to  our  brigade  and  ordered  one  regiment  to  advance, 
and  'drive  in  the  rebel  pickets.'  I  think  the  regiment 
was  the  Twenty-first  Massachusetts.  Meanwhile  General 
Couch's  Division  on  our  right  emerged  from  the  bomb-shat- 
tered town,  and  moved  swiftly  to  the  attack.  In  a  very 
few  moments,  the  regiment  from  our  brigade  made  an  at- 
tack on  the  enemy's  picket,  and  a  brisk  picket  fire  opened 
in  our  front,  which  had  up  to  this  time  been  quiet.  Some 
of  the  boys  made  the  remark,  '  that  sounds  like  popping 
corn.' 

"  At  eleven  and  a  half  o'clock  Colonel  Harriman's  voice 
rang  out  as  clear  as  a  bugle,  '  Fall  in.  New  Hampshire  Elev- 
enth ! '  It  was  the  last  '  fall  in  '  to  a  great  many.  Ere  the 
sun  set  many  who  were  then  standing  in  the  ranks  with  us 
would  '  Pass  to  where,  beyond  these  voices,  there  is  peace.' 

General  F told  us  to  '  keep  cool  —  it  is  good  fun  when 

you  once  get  in  ! '  said  he.  Leaving  Caroline  Street  on  the 
double  quick  we  turned  into  Princess  Elizabeth  Street, 
leading  directly  to  the  battle-field.  When  nearly  at  the 
end  of  the  street  a  halt  was  made,  and  we  were  ordered  to 
lie  down  upon  the  sidewalk,  and  here  our  first  man  was 
wounded.  The  fire  in  our  front  was  rapidly  growing  hotter 
and  hotter.  The  harsh  notes  of  the  cannon  shook  the 
ground  and  reverberated  among  the  hills.  I  could  look  up 
to  the  enemy's  works  just  at  our  left,  and  see  the  guns 
belch  forth  long  sheets  of  flame,  and  hear  the  crashing  of 
the  shells  as  they  struck  in  our  lines. 

"Very  soon  the  order  came  for  us  to  'forward!'  We 
passed  on  up  the  street  and  over  the  mill  race,  and  as  we 
did  so  we  passed  a  brigade  who  gave  us  three  cheers, 
clapped  their  hands,  swung  their  caps  and  shouted  to  us, 
'  Go  in.  Eleventh  New  Hampshire,  go  in  !  you  are  good  for 
it,  go  in,  bully  boys  ! '  We  did  n't  cheer  much  in  return  ; 
we  had  something  else  of  more  importance  on  our  minds 
just  then.  At  the  end  of  the  street  stood  a  long  brick 
building,  reaching  nearly  to  the  railroad  ;  this  hid  us  from 
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the  enemy.  At  this  point  we  turned  to  our  right,  advan- 
cing swiftly  for  the  railroad.  As  soon  as  we  passed  the  rail- 
road, we  were  in  full  view  of  the  enemy,  who  at  once  turned 
all  their  guns  upon  us  as  we  crossed  it.  The  first  shell  that 
was  thrown  at  us  struck  in  a  large  pile  of  railroad  ties,  and 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  that  entire  pile  was  converted 
into  kindling  wood.  The  next  shell  swept  through  the 
ranks,  instantly  killing  two  soldiers  in  Company  K.  After 
advancing  about  twenty  rods,  we  were  ordered  to  halt  and 
drop  down  near  an  embankment,  and  close  beside  a  brick- 
yard, while  the  shells  were  thrown  at  us  most  frightfully. 
One  fellow,  being  somewhat  frightened,  cried  out,  *  Oh, 
dear !  they  '11  kill  every  one  of  us  ;  not  a  d — d  one  of  us 
will  be  left  to  tell  the  story  !'  I  had  to  laugh,  in  all  the  fury 
of  the  battle ;  things  looked,  however,  as  if  he  was  about 
right.  All  the  Union  troops  that  were  in  our  immediate 
front  were  only  a  heavy  skirmish  line,  consequently  the 
enemy  had  very  little  to  fear  from  them,  but  turned  their 
guns  upon  our  devoted  heads  with  deadly  effect. 

"  While  we  were  lying  upon  the  ground,  and  in  the  soft 
mud,  waiting  for  orders,  a  panic-stricken  regiment  passed 
us  in  disorderly  retreat.  Many  of  them  threw  away  their 
guns  and  yelled  at  us,  '  Don't  go  up  there,  the  day  is  lost ! ' 
The  officers  ran  after  them,  ordering  them  to  *  halt,  halt,  you 

,  halt,'  but   no  attention  was   given   to  their  orders. 

They  ran  so  fast  it  looked  to  me  as  if  their  feet  did  n't 
touch  the  ground  more  than  twice  before  they  were  in  the 
town,  and  out  of  sight.  We  remained  in  our  position  only 
a  few  minutes,  when  we  were  ordered  to  make  the  final  ad- 
vance, and  in  doing  so  we  had  to  climb  over  two  high 
fences.  The  moment  we  were  on  our  feet,  we  were  in  full 
view  of  the  enemy.  Then  the  great  war  cloud  burst  in  our 
front  ten  times  more  terrible  than  ever,  and  seemed  to  rival 
hell  itself.  Stretched  in  our  front  stood  the  embattled 
lines  of  Longstreet ;  Marye's  Hill  was  one  sheet  of  flame. 
How  the  bright  flash  leaped  from  the  rebel  guns  and  the 
great  puffs  of  smoke  rolled  upward!  How  the  minies 
whistled,   and   the    shells   screamed   over    our  heads   and 
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through  the  ranks  !  How  the  case-shot  hummed  and  the 
splinters  from  the  fences  flew  in  our  faces  ;  while,  as  we 
neared  the  enemy's  works,  the  canister  was  poured  into  our 
ranks  and  many  of  the  boys  fell  killed  or  wounded !  The 
ground  behind  every  advancing  regiment  was  dotted  with 
blue  coats,  and  gaps  were  made  in  the  ranks  that  never 
could  be  filled.     It  can  never  be  written  or  told  ! 

"  The  ground  over  which  we  advanced  was  a  rise  of  ground 
from  the  city  to  the  rebel  works,  the  distance  of  one  fourth 
of  a  mile.  Many  of  the  soldiers  are  of  the  idea  that  the 
ground  was  a  level  field,  but  it  is  not  so.  In  the  days  be- 
fore the  war  this  field  was  occupied  as  a  fair  ground.  The 
entire  field  had  the  appearance  of  a  theatre;  the  enemy 
held  the  tier  of  seats  and  the  Union  army  occupied  the 
stage.  The  Eleventh  regiment  went  into  the  fight,  left  in 
front,  leading  the  brigade  and  the  division.  The  distance 
we  had  to  advance  under  this  terrible  fire  was  from  forty  to 
sixty  rods,  and  it  was  the  longest  fifty  rods  I  ever  saw. 

"  On  a  gentle  rise  of  ground,  and  about  twenty-five  rods 
from  that  noted  stone  wall,  with  which  every  one  is  familiar, 
and  nearly  in  front  of  Marye's  Hill,  we  made  a  halt,  and 
there  for  the  first  time  emptied  our  muskets  at  the  rebels 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  while  the  cry  rang  along  our  line, 
'  Give  it  to  'em,  boys,  give  it  to  'em ! '  Just  before  we 
reached  the  rise  of  ground  where  we  made  our  halt.  Cap- 
tain Shattuck,  of  Company  E,  fell,  mortally  wounded,  as  he 
was  advancing  at  the  head  of  his  company,  with  his  sword 
in  one  hand  and  a  musket  in  the  other.     Poor  Shattuck  ! 

"During  that  memorable  afternoon  of  December  13th,  we 
lay  on  that  field  enveloped  in  smoke,  amid  the  deadly  roar 
and  crash  of  battle.  My  blood  chills  as  I  pen  these  lines, 
thinking  how  like  a  shower  the  hissing  bullets  flew  amongst 
us,  in  one  incessant  stream  ;  how  the  shells  rushed  over 
our  heads  in  their  death-dealing  flight,  and  plowed  the 
ground  where  we  lay.  Regiment  after  regiment  was  now 
sent  to  our  support,  who  advanced  under  the  galling  fire  ; 
and  all  the  way  we  had  to  protect  ourselves  was  by  loading 
and  firing  while  on  the  ground.     A  young  soldier,  not  more 
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than  eighteen  years  of  age,  belonging  to  some  other  regi- 
ment, got  lost  from  his  command,  and  joined  the  Eleventh. 
He  was  cool  —  few  older  were  as  much  so  ;  he  took  off  his 
blouse  and  laid  it  on  the  ground,  and,  placing  all  his  car- 
tridges upon  it,  stood  erect  and  fired.  After  using  all  of 
his  cartridges,  he  emptied  the  boxes  of  the  dead,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  way  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  fell, 
pierced  by  a  rebel  bullet.  The  Union  batteries  were  silent, 
as  their  fire  endangered  the  lives  of  our  own  men.  Late  in 
the  afternoon,  one  of  our  batteries  got  into  position  on  a 
little  rise  of  ground,  just  in  the  edge  of  the  town  ;  the  bat- 
tery horses  were  all  killed,  and  the  guns  were  wheeled  into 
position  by  the  artillerists,  who  were  assisted  by  a  regiment 
of  infantry.  That  battery  then  opened  on  the  enemy  most 
furiously,  firing  as  fast  as  they  could  handle  the  guns. 
How  sweet  the  notes  of  that  Union  battery  sounded  to  us ! 
I  shall  never  forget  it.  The  enemy's  guns  were  all  brought 
to  bear  upon  it,  and  for  ten  minutes  it  seemed  as  though 
the  heavens  must  fall  and  the  ground  would  open.  So  ter- 
rible was  the  fire  from  the  enemy's  guns,  that  in  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes  our  men  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  guns, 
leaving  a  large  number  of  their  comrades  dead  beside  them 
where  they  fought  so  well. 

"The  line  of  battle  was  five  miles  in  length ;  the  right  and 
centre  was  on  an  open  field,  while  on  the  left  it  was  more 
uneven  and  wooded.  The  Ninth  Corps  fought  in  the  centre, 
and  a  very  large  part  of  them  directly  in  front  of  Marye's 
Hill,  where  the  greatest  slaughter  of  the  Union  troops  was 
made.  All  the  New  Hampshire  troops  occupied  a  position 
either  in  front  of  Marye's  or  Lee's  Hill  (the  last  named 
place  being  just  at  our  left  from  Marye's  Hill).  The  sunken 
road  and  the  stone  wall  were  in  front  of  Marye's  Hill; 
behind  this  wall  and  in  the  road  lay  the  rebel  division  of 
General  McLaws.  A  citizen  of  Fredericksburg,  long  after 
the  war,  gave  me  a  history  of  that  great  day's  work,  when 
he  remarked  to  me :  '  We  made  that  stone  wall  count  that 
day,  I  tell  you,  sir.  The  way  we  piled  up  them  Northern 
boys  in  front  of  that  wall  was  terrible  to  look  upon.' 
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"  It  was  after  dark  when  the  battle  ceased,  and  the  broken 
ranks  of  Burnside's  army  started  for  the  town.  I  had  gone 
only  a  few  steps  when  I  stumbled  over  a  large  number  of 
dead  and  wounded.  All  over  that  field  lay  the  ghastly  forms 
that  once  were  men.  In  a  fence  corner,  where  they  had 
crawled  for  safety  after  they  were  wounded,  —  it  was  packed 
with  dead  and  dying ;  their  cries  and  moans  were  pitiful  to 
hear  ;  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces  by  shot  and  shell.  I  asked 
one  fellow  if  I  should  help  him  off:  'Oh,  no  ! '  said  he,  'let 
me  alone ;  let  me  lie  and  die  here ! '  I  stooped  over  and 
put  my  hand  on  another,  and,  as  I  did  so,  he  groaned : 
'Don't  touch  me!  I  am  terribly  wounded,  I  must  die!'  His 
clothing  was  completely  soaked  with  blood.  Oh  !  you  who 
were  in  your  quiet  homes  in  the  North,  can  you  realize  the 
horrors  of  the  battle-field  .-• 

"  Alas !  for  the  thunders  of  victory's  boast.  It  was  not 
ours  to  give.  We  believed  that  we  were  fighting  for  Liberty 
and  Union,  God  and  the  Right.  All  the  spoils  war  could 
claim  from  the  shattered  Union  army  was  the  ashes  of  her 
brave.  There,  under  the  dim,  starlit  sky,  on  a  single  acre 
of  ground  on  which  the  Eleventh  regiment  stood,  lay  six 
hundred  and  twenty  dead  men,  as  was  proven  by  actual 
count  on  the  day  of  burial,  and  doubtless  twice  that  number 
of  wounded,  when  the  battle  ceased.  This  I  saw,  on  the 
battle-field  of  Fredericksburg,  and  in  my  memory  I  can  see 
it  now.     I  often  think  of  that  terrible  battle. 

"  Before  bringing  this  sketch  to  a  close,  I  have  a  compli- 
ment for  the  Eleventh  New  Hampshire,  and  it  seems  fitting 
that  I  should  mention  it  here,  for  it  came  from  the  enemy. 
One  year  after  that  battle  I  was  conversing  with  two  of 
Longstreet's  soldiers  in  Kentucky,  who  were  taken  prison- 
ers at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and  were  on  their  way  North. 
They  were  giving  me  the  rebel  side  of  the  story  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Fredericksburg.  Said  one  of  them :  '  There  was  one 
regiment  in  that  battle,  which  we  all  had  a  great  desire  to 
know  the  name  of.  It  was  large  enough  for  a  brigade,  and 
their  uniforms  were  black.  After  they  came  out  of  the  city, 
and  crossed  the  railroad,  they  made  a  halt,  and  dropped  on 
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the  ground  near  a  brick-yard.  They  were  very  soon  on 
their  feet  again,  and  started  in  a  long  line  toward  our  works. 
We  all  said,  and  our  officers,  too :  "  Boys,  they  look  too 
handsome  to  fire  upon,  but  it  must  be  done,  let  them  have 
it."  Then  we  opened  on  them  ;  our  line  was  all  ablaze,  and 
well  knowing  they  were  new  troops,  we  expected  to  see 
them  stagger  and  retreat  ;  but  with  all  our  musketry  and 
artillery  fire  they  kept  their  line  perfect,  and  never  wavered.' 

•'  I  at  once  knew  what  regiment  it  was.  It  was  the  Elev- 
enth New  Hampshire,  commanded  by  the  gallant  Colonel 
Walter  Harriman.  We  wore  a  very  dark  blue  uniform  then, 
which  at  seventy-five  rods  distant  looked  black ;  we  were 
the  only  troops  on  that  part  of  the  Une,  and  I  think  on  the 
whole  field,  that  did  not  wear  the  light  army  blue.  I  always 
considered  the  above  something  of  a  compliment,  partic- 
ularly as  it  came  from  the  enemy." 

Here  another  eye-witness,  who  saw  with  clear  vision,  and 
has  described  with  graphic  pen,  many  of  the  great  battles 
of  the  war  for  the  Union,  shall  add  the  following  touch  to 
the  picture  :  ^  — 

"  But  while  this  was  transpiring  on  the  left,  there  was  a 
terrible  sacrifice  of  life  at  the  foot  of  Marye's  Hill.  Soon 
after  noon,  French's  and  Hancock's  divisions  of  the  Second 
Corps,  with  Sturgis'  division  of  the  Ninth,  advanced  over 
the  open  field  in  rear  of  the  town,  to  attack  the  heights. 
Officers  walked  along  the  lines,  giving  the  last  words. 
'  Advance,  and  drive  them  out  with  the  bayonet ! '  were  the 
orders. 

"The  fifteen  thousand  in  a  compact  body  move  to  the 
edge  of  the  plateau.  The  hills  are  aflame.  All  of  Long- 
street's  guns  are  thundering.  Shells  burst  in  the  ranks. 
The  rebel  skirmishers  concealed  in  the  houses  and  behind 
fences  fire  a  volley  and  fall  back  to  the  main  line.  Onward 
move  the  divisions.  We  who  behold  them  from  the  rear, 
although  we  know  that  death  stands  ready  to  reap  an  abun- 
dant harvest,  feel  the  blood  rushing  with  quickened  flow 
through  our  veins,  when  we  see  how  gallantly  they  move 
forward,  firing  no  shot  in  return. 

^  Charles  Carleton  Coffin,  in  Four  Years  of  Fi_s;htin^,  pp.  170,  171. 
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"  Now  a  sheet  of  flame  bursts  from  the  sunken  road,  and 
another  from  half-way  up  the  slope,  and  yet  another  from 
the  top  of  the  hill.  Hundreds  fall ;  but  still  on,  nearer  to 
the  hill,  rolls  the  wave.  Still,  still  it  flows  on  ;  but  we  can 
see  that  it  is  losing  its  power,  and,  though  advancing,  it  will 
be  broken.  It  begins  to  break.  It  is  no  longer  a  wave, 
but  scattered  remnants,  thrown  back  like  rifts  of  foam. 

"A  portion  of  Sturgis'  division  reaches  the  hollow  in 
front  of  the  hill,  and  settles  into  it.  The  Eleventh  New 
Hampshire,  commanded  by  Colonel  Harriman,  is  in  the 
front  line.  They  are  new  troops,  and  this  is  their  first  bat- 
tle ;  but  they  fight  so  gallantly  that  they  win  the  admira- 
tion of  their  general.  '  See  ! '  said  Sturgis  to  an  old  regi- 
ment which  quailed  before  the  fire.  '  See  the  Eleventh  New 
Hampshire !  a  new  regiment,  standing  like  posts  driven 
into  the  ground.' 

"  Hancock  and  French,  unable  to  find  any  shelter,  are 
driven  back  upon  the  town.  The  attack  and  repulse  have 
not  occupied  fifteen  minutes.  Sturgis  is  in  the  hollow,  so 
near  the  hill  that  the  rebel  batteries  on  the  crest  cannot  be 
depressed  sufficiently  to  drive  him  out.  He  is  within  close 
musket-shot  of  Cobb's  brigade,  lying  behind  the  stone  wall 
at  the  base  of  the  hill.  In  vain  are  all  the  efforts  of  Long- 
street  to  dislodge  them.  Solid  shot,  shells,  canister,  and 
shrapnel  are  thrown  towards  the  hollow,  but  without  avail. 
A  solitary  oak-tree  near  is  torn  and  broken  by  the  artillery 
fire,  and  pitted  with  musket-balls,  and  the  ground  is  fur- 
rowed with  the  deadly  missiles ;  but  the  men  keep  their 
position  through  the  weary  hours. 

"  A  second  attempt  is  made  upon  the  hill.  Humphreys' 
division,  composed  of  Tyler's  and  Briggs'  brigades  of  Penn- 
sylvanians,  nearly  all  new  troops,  leads  the  advance,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  Morrell's  division  of  veterans.  The  lines 
move  steadily  over  the  field,  under  cover  of  the  batteries, 
which  have  been  brought  up,  and  planted  in  the  streets. 
Sturgis  pours  a  constant  stream  of  fire  upon  the  sunken 
road.  Thus  aided,  they  reach  the  base  of  the  hill  in  front 
of  Marye's,  deliver  a  few  volleys,  and  then  with  thinned 
ranks  retire  once  more  to  the  shelter  of  the  ridg-e. 
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"  The  day  is  waning.  Franklin  has  failed.  He  telegraphs 
that  i1»  is  too  late  to  make  another  attack  on  the  left.  Not 
so  does  Sumner  think  on  the  right.  ...  He  cannot  see  the 
day  lost  without  another  struggle,  and  orders  a  third  attack. 
Humphreys,  Morrell,  Getty,  Sykes,  and  Howard,  or  portions 
of  their  divisions,  are  brought  up.  The  troops  have  been 
under  arms  from  early  daylight.  They  have  had  no  food. 
All  day  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  rebel  bat- 
teries, and  have  lost  heavily.  ...  It  is  sunset.  The  troops 
move  out  once  more  upon  the  open  plain,  and  cross  the  field 
with  a  cheer.  The  ground  beneath  them  is  already  crimson 
with  the  blood  of  their  fallen  comrades.  They  reach  the 
base  of  the  hill.  Longstreet  brings  down  all  his  reserves. 
The  hillside,  the  plain,  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  the  groves 
and  thickets,  the  second  range  of  hills  beyond  Marye's,  the 
hollow,  the  sunken  road,  are  bright  flashes.  Two  hundred 
cannon  strike  out  fierce  defiance,  forty  thousand  muskets 
and  rifles  flame  ! 

"The  rebels  are  driven  from  the  stone  wall,  and  the 
sunken  road,  and  the  rifle-pits  midway  the  hill.  The  blue 
wave  mounts  all  but  to  the  top  of  the  crest.  It  threatens 
to  overwhelm  the  rebel  batteries.  But  we  who  watch  it 
behold  its  power  decreasing.  Men  begin  to  come  down  the 
hill,  singly  and  in  squads,  and  at  length  in  masses.  The 
third  and  last  attempt  has  failed.  The  divisions  return, 
leaving  the  plain  and  the  hillside  strewn  with  thousands  of 
brave  men  who  have  fallen  in  the  ineffectual  struggle."  ^ 

The  regiments  of  New  Hampshire  had  certainly  done 
their  part  well  in  that  fierce  day's  work.  The  Fifth,  the 
Sixth,  and  the  Ninth  had  added  new  honors  to  veteran  fame, 
—  honors,  though,  that  found  a  worthy  match  in  the  first- 
won  laurels  of  the  Tenth,  the  Eleventh,  and  the  Thirteenth. 
Resolutely  had  the  men  of  the  Eleventh  helped  gain  the 
position  which  they  as  resolutely  had  helped  to  hold  through 
all  that  dreadful  afternoon  ;  replenishing  their  failing  am- 
munition from   newly-coming  regiments,  or  from  the  car- 

1  The  Union  loss  in  this  battle  was  about  ten  thousand ;  the  Confederate 
loss  was  about  half  that  number. 
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tridge-boxes  of  the  dead  ;  fixing,  now  and  then,  their  bay- 
onets, to  make  or  meet  the  imminent  charge;  and  anxiously, 
but  without  fear,  awaiting  the  next  perilous  move  in  the 
dread  game  of  battle.  Of  those  "  new  troops,"  fresh  from 
the  hills  of  New  Hampshire,  who  had  thus  held  their  ground, 
till  one  acre  of  it  was  soaked  with  the  blood  of  more  than 
six  hundred  slain,  the  general  in  command  might  well  say 
in  his  address,  as  he  did,  in  hearty  encomium  :  "  To  the 
new  troops  who  fought  so  nobly  on  the  13th,  on  their  first 
battle-field,  thanks  are  especially  due  :  they  have  every  way 
proved  themselves  worthy  to  stand  side  by  side  with  the 
veterans  of  the  Second  Brigade." 

The  following  emphatic  testimony  to  the  regiment's  well- 
doing must  here  be  added,  as  found  in  the  excellent  work, 
entitled  "  Burnside  and  the  Ninth  Army  Corps  "  :  ^  — 

"  The  Seventh  Rhode  Island,  Colonel  Bliss,  belonged  to 
General  Nagle's  brigade:  the  Eleventh  New  Hampshire, 
Colonel  Harriman,  belonged  to  the  brigade  of  General  Fer- 
rero.  Both  were  new  regiments,  and  both  received  at  Fred- 
ericksburg their  initiation  of  blood.  They  stood  at  their 
posts  with  the  steadfastness  of  veterans;  they  advanced 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  genuine  soldiers  ;  they  won  the  en- 
comium of  all  who  witnessed  their  valor  on  this,  their  first 
day  of  battle." 

This  chapter  finds  its  fitting  close  in  the  list  of  the  killed 
and  wounded,  prepared  by  Colonel  Harriman  himself.  The 
regiment  went  into  action  with  ranks  nearly  full,  and  its 
loss  was  heavier  in  this,  its  first  battle,  than  in  any  other. 
It  is  a  fact,  too,  worth  noting,  that  the  loss  of  Company  G. 
alone,  which  was  much  less  than  that  of  each  of  many  other 
companies,  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  whole  American 
army  under  Jackson  at  New  Orleans— six  killed  and  seven 
wounded.  In  the  list,  those  who  died  of  their  wounds  soon 
after  the  battle  are  counted  killed.  Many  of  the  wounded 
never  returned  from  the  hospitals  for  duty,  having  been 
discharged  for  disability.  Such  a  list  may  help  the  reader 
to  conceive  what  war  is. 

1  By  Rev.  Augustus  Woodbury,  a  chaplain  in  the  service. 
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List  of  the  killed  and  wotmded  of  the  Eleventh  Regiment  in  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg,  December  ij,  1862. 

Adjutant  C.  R.  Morrison,  wounded.  Co.  A.  James  S. 
Plummer,  Plummer  Smith,  Wm.  D.  Houghton,  John  D. 
Purington,  James  M.  Sleeper,  Samuel  D.  Thurston,  Edward 
T.  Rand,  killed  ;  Capt.  H.  C.  Bacon,  Lt.  George  N.  Shepard, 
Charles  W.  Adams,  Elbridge  C.  Brackett,  John  L.  Oilman, 
Wm.  H.  Hook,  Frank  H.  Kennard,  Jonathan  W.  Robert- 
son, Henry  C.  Smith,  Charles  G.  Thing,  Herman  W. 
Veasey,  wounded. 

Co.  B.  Cyrus  E.  Poor,  Ladd  P.  Harvey,  John  W.  Marsh, 
George  W.  Morrill,  Abijah  Ring,  James  S.  Whidden, 
Charles  H.  Perkins,  killed  ;  Lt.  Isaac  H.  Morrison,  John  L. 
B.  Thompson,  Charles  H.  Boody,  John  H.  Dow,  Gayton  W. 
Fuller,  James  Jenkins,  Sylvester  McLane,  Enoch  F.  Maloon, 
Moses  B.  Nealey,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  Stephen  B.  Robin- 
son, Jr.,  George  F.  Small,  Moses  P.  Stevenson,  Joseph  H. 
Thompson,  Charles  C.  Tuttle,  wounded. 

Co.  C.  Enoch  F.  Farnum,  Rufus  Merriam,  Enoch  F. 
Osgood,  Henry  C.  Patrick,  killed ;  Charles  F.  Johnson, 
George  A.  Gould,  Gilman  Bickford,  Mayhew  Clark,  George 
W.  Chandler,  Wm.  W.  Fish,  Frank  A.  Flint,  David  M. 
Gilman,  Alexander  Hutchinson,  Gilbert  Hadley,  Israel 
Henno,  James  C.  Johnson,  Charles  H.  Lancaster,  James  F. 
Riddle,  Joel  S.  Sanborn,  John  A.  Tilton,  George  W.  Vick- 
ery,  Charles  Williams,  Daniel  K.  Woodbury,  George  W. 
Worthen,  wounded. 

Co.  D.  Samuel  G.  Dodge,  Joshua  Ordway,  John  W. 
Smith,  killed  ;  Hamilton  F.  Green,  Charles  C.  Jones,  George 
E.  Barnes,  Charles  H.  Bell,  Andrew  J.  Crooker,  Thomas 
M.  Davis,  Augustus  W.  Grey,  Samuel  O.  Gibson,  Charles 
Knott,  Imri  Osgood,  George  I.  Raymond,  wounded. 

Co.  E.  Capt.  A.  B.  Shattuck,  Charles  H.  Shannon, 
killed  ;  Lt.  Henry  J.  Dillenback,  Charles  M,  Newbegin, 
Albert  C.  Brickett,  Charles  A.  Chapman,  Thomas  D.  Bar- 
ter, Rufus  Baker,  Nathaniel  Corson,  Ogilvia  Connor, 
Charles  H.  Hall,  James  Johnson,  Josiah  D.  Langley,  Charles 
Lamprey,  wounded. 
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Co.  F.  David  B.  Fellows,  Benjamin  P,  Nelson,  George 
H.  Philbrick,  killed  ;  Robert  A.  Blood,  Andrew  Bohonon, 
David  W.  Bunker,  Alfred  J.  Bean,  Geo.  Chadwick,  Newton 
C.  Everett,  Stephen  Heath,  George  M.  Jewett,  John 
Lorder,  Charles  C.  Pike,  John  Rollins,  Warren  H.  Si- 
monds,  James  A.  Wadleigh,  Wm.  P.  Wright,  wounded. 

Co.  G.  Jason  S.  Barker,  George  A.  Dexter,  John 
Greeley,  Geo.  W.  King,  D.  W.  Ruthford,  Albert  M.  Willey, 
killed  ;  Wm.  L.  Pingrey,  Charles  F.  Burnham,  Joseph 
Chandler,  Jr.,  William  W.  Coburn,  John  J.  Gilchrist,  Henry 
Judd,  George  W.  Towne,  wounded. 

Co.  H.  Sergeant  Henry  French,  Turner  S.  Grant,  Joseph 
Blake,  2d,  John  French,  wounded. 

Co.  I.  Richard  Neally,  Edmund  Harris,  killed ;  Ser- 
geant R.  Baxter  Brown,  John  Underbill,  Calvin  B.  Magoon, 
Joel  P.  Bean,  Jesse  D.  Bean,  Levi  Barker,  Jr.,  Thomas  R. 
Gushing,  Samuel  H.  Dearborn,  Robert  H.  Fisher,  John  H. 
Gile,  George  W.  Griffin,  John  T.  Hilliard,  John  N.  Kim- 
ball, Charles  M.  Lane,  Dudley  J.  Marston,  Burnham  E. 
Pevere,  Thomas  O.  Reynolds,  Sewell  W.  Tenney,  Charles 
E.  Wason,  wounded. 

Co.  K.  William  H.  Davis,  Charles  H.  Flanders,  David 
L.  Blaisdell,  Geo.  K.  Faxon,  Hezekiah  Smith,  killed  ;  John 
A.  Babcock,  Calvin  P.  Kingsbury,  John  A.  Babb,  John  W. 
Delaney,  Joseph  Y.  Header,  Reuben  Nason,  Lewis  A. 
Young,  wounded. 

Killed,  39;  wounded,  121  ;  total,  160. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

IN   WINTER   QUARTERS.  —  A  POLITICAL    CAMPAIGN. 
1862-1863. 

The  Union  army  was  back  again  across  the  Rappahan- 
nock, and  the  Eleventh  Regiment  of  New  Hampshire  was 
in  camp  once  more  upon  the  bleak  heights  of  Stafford. 
The  colonel  notes  the  fact :  — 

"  Monday  night,  December  15th,  the  entire  Union  army 
recrossed  the  Rappahannock,  evacuating  Fredericksburg, 
and  went  into  camp  on  the  same  ground  we  had  left  on 
Friday,  the  12th.  Now  everybody  is  wondering  why  the 
rebels  did  not  destroy  our  entire  army  while  cooped  up  in 
the  city  of  Fredericksburg,  with  their  powerful  force 
strongly  intrenched  on  high  ground  in  our  front,  and  the 
river  at  our  rear,  with  only  two  little  frail  ponton  bridges 
over  which  to  make  our  escape.  Perhaps  they  were  wait- 
ing for  a  better  opportunity." 

His  regiment  had  been  among  the  last  —  if  not  the  very 
last  —  to  leave  the  city.  At  dark  on  Sunday  evening,  De- 
cember 14th,  it  went  on  picket  duty  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Just  before  night  on  Monday,  the  general's  aide-de-camp 
informed  Colonel  Harriman  that  the  regiment  should  be  re- 
lieved at  dark.  At  nine  o'clock  a  regiment  came  to  relieve, 
but  suddenly  left  with  the  assertion  that  it  had  made  a 
mistake.  The  general  had  told  Colonel  Harriman  where 
to  find  his  headquarters,  and  had  directed  him  to  go  there 
for  orders.  At  midnight  the  colonel  went  for  orders,  but 
headquarters  were  gone,  and  nobody  was  left  to  tell  whither. 
At  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  i6th.  Col- 
onel Harriman,  supposing  rightly,  doubtless,  that  his  com- 
mand  had   been    left   behind  through  oversight,  took  the 
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responsibility  of  withdrawing  his  regiment  from  its  perilous 
position.!  The  picket  lines  at  his  right  and  left  had  been 
withdrawn  before  midnight,  and  when  he  withdrew  his,  not 
a  Union  soldier  was  to  be  found  in  front  or  rear,  at  right  or 
left.  There  certainly  was  no  object  in  the  regiment's  re- 
maining longer ;  its  longer  stay  would  only  have  imperiled 
itself  without  affording  any  protection  to  the  rest  of  the 
army.  It  will  seem  strange  to  the  reader  that  so  reason- 
able and  commendable  an  act  as  this,  which  received  no 
censure  from  the  colonel's  superiors,  but  was  followed  by 
steady  manifestations  of  their  favor  and  confidence,  should, 
from  political  and  other  motives,  have  been  perverted  — 
soon  in  the  field,  and  later  at  home  —  into  an  article  of 
false  and  bitter  accusation.  But,  in  his  patient  and  brilliant 
triumph  over  falsehood  and  misrepresentation  in  this  or 
other  charges,  groundless  or  frivolous,  he  could  afford  to 
forgive  his  enemies,  as  magnanimously  he  did. 

His  regiment  remained  in  camp  on  Stafford  Heights  for 
nine  weary  weeks  of  snow  and  rain  and  mud,  and  of  tedi- 
ous picket  duty  along  the  Rappahannock.  Suffering  there 
was,  but  no  impatience  ;  discouragement  there  was,  but  not 
akin  to  despair :  nay,  resolution  was  born  of  recent  defeat. 
The  colonel's  diary  notes  at  this  period,  and  of  a  somewhat 
more  strictly  personal  character  than  usual,  here  find  their 
place  :  — 

"January  i,  1863.  The  New  Year!  How  rapidly  the 
wheels  of  time  revolve !  What  the  year  just  ushered  in 
may  develop  before  its  close,  God  only  can  tell.  May 
each  man  strive  to  do  his  duty,  and  leave  the  result  to  Him 
'who  holds  the  nations  as  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.' 

"  The  Eleventh  regiment  went  on  picket  yesterday  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  —  tour  of  duty,  twenty-four  hours. 
Our  post  was  on  the  Rappahannock,  and  my  headquarters 
were  at  the  "Lacy  House."  There  we  watched  the  old 
year  out,  and  the  new  year  in ;  and  we  had  watching  with 

i  In  another  part  of  the  line,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Marsh  saved  two  companies 
of  the  Twelfth  regiment  from  capture  by  the  enemy  by  risking  a  timely  with- 
drawal without  special  orders. 
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US  a  rebel  officer  and  a  rebel  lady  from  the  State  of  Georgia. 
The  officer  was  Lieutenant  Davant,  and  the  lady  was  his  sis- 
ter, Mrs  Lawton,  wife  of  Captain  Lawton,  who  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner  by  us  in  the  battle  of  the  13th  ult.  Mrs. 
Lawton  (residing  in  Georgia)  had  heard  that  her  husband 
was  at  Aexandria,  Va.  Under  a  flag  of  truce,  she  came  over 
the  river,  accompanied  by  her  brother.  Lieutenant  Davant. 
Not  being  able  to  proceed  farther  that  night,  the  lieutenant 
asked  my  protection  for  Mrs.  Lawton,  and  permission  for 
himself  to  stop  with  me  overnight,  which  I  granted.  We 
had  a  very  long  and  interesting  conversation.  I  am  satisfied 
that  they  are  both  sick  of  the  rebellion,  and  she  plainly 
avowed  it.  We  watched  and  waited  for  the  hour  of  mid- 
night, then  lay  down  upon  the  floor  and  slept.  This  morn- 
ing Mrs.  Lawton  proceeded  on  towards  Alexandria,  while 
Lieutenant  Davant  recrossed  the  river. 

"Saturday,  January  31st,  I  went  up  to  Washington.  I 
was  not  well  when  I  left  camp,  but  was  taken  quite  ill  after 
arriving  at  Washington,  and  Sunday,  February  ist,  put  my- 
self into  the  surgeon's  care.  As  I  now  write  (February 
5th)  I  am  at  the  house  and  home  of  John  Gass,  formerly  of 
the  American  House,  Concord.  Have  sent  for  Mrs.  Harri- 
man,  who,  I  think,  will  be  here  within  a  few  days. 

"Tuesday,  February  loth,  my  wife  arrived  here  (Wash- 
ington). On  Tuesday,  the  17th,  we  went  down  to  Freder- 
icksburg ;  stopped  two  nights  with  her  brothers,  William 
G.  and  Austin  Andrews,  who  belong  to  the  sharpshooters. 
Thursday  (rgth)  we  started  back  for  Washington.  At 
Aquia  Creek  we  got  separated,  and  had  to  go  on  to  Wash- 
ington on  different  boats.  It  happened  in  this  way:  I 
went  to  the  provost-marshal's  for  a  pass,  while  Mrs.  Harri- 
man,  with  some  other  friends,  went  on  board  a  boat.  The 
office  of  the  marshal  was  densely  crowded,  and  I  could  not 
get  the  pass,  nor  get  up  to  the  clerk  who  was  signing  the 
papers,  till  the  signal  bell  for  starting  had  been  rung  on 
the  boat.  Finally  reaching  the  clerk,  I  hurried  him  up, 
got  my  pass,  rushed  for  the  wharf,  and  got  there  just  in 
time  to  see  the  boat  rounding  a  point  of  land,  and  go  out 
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of  sight.  It  was  a  sad  disappointment  to  us  both.  Mrs. 
Harriman  would  have  left  the  boat,  but  she  supposed  I 
might  have  got  on  board  undiscovered  by  her,  as  there  was 
a  large  crowd.  Once  on  board  and  on  her  way,  though  with- 
out a  pass,  the  ofBcers  of  the  boat  could  not  put  her  off.  I 
had  to  remain,  deploring  my  bad  luck,  only  two  hours,  when 
another  boat  was  ready,  and  I  rejoined  Mrs.  Harriman  at 
Washington  that  night. 

"Saturday,  February  21,  Mrs.  Harriman  and  myself  left 
Washington  for  Newport  News,  Va.  Went  to  Baltimore  ; 
thence  at  six  o'clock  (evening)  went  on  board  steamer 
Georgiana,  and  sailed  down  the  bay.  At  midnight  a  severe 
gale  and  snow-storm  came  on.  We  cast  anchor,  but  were 
driven  before  the  gale  in  spite  of  the  anchor.  We  put  up 
into  the  Potomac,  and  up  the  St.  Mary's,  which  falls  into 
the  Potomac,  cast  anchor,  and  remained  till  Monday  morn- 
ing. We  then  came  on  to  Fortress  Monroe  and  Newport 
News.  Mrs.  Harriman  remained  here,  enjoying  the  scene 
finely,  till  Wednesday  (February  25),  when  she  left  for  New 
Hampshire. 

"  Our  encampment  here  (Newport  News)  is  very  pleas- 
ant. It  is  close  on  the  James  River,  —  or  more  properly, 
perhaps,  Hampton  Roads.  The  ground  is  smooth  and  level. 
A  large  army  is  here,  including  the  Ninth  Corps,  to  which 
we  belong,  and  which  moved  down  here  from  opposite  Fred- 
ericksburg ;  and  the  men  are  cheerful  and  happy.  On  my 
return  here  to  the  regiment,  after  an  absence  from  it  of 
three  weeks,  the  reception  which  awaited  me  was  very 
"gratifying." 

The  Ninth  Corps,  having  been  detached  from  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  had  been  transferred  to  its  pleasant  and 
healthy  quarters  by  the  James  about  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1863.  For  the  men  of  the  New  Hampshire  Elev- 
enth, as  well  as  all  their  comrades  of  the  corps,  "  the  change 
was  very  beneficial,  and  their  spirits  rose  with  their  im- 
proved condition;  their  merry  laugh  and  cheerful  songs 
presented  a  marked  contrast  with  the  previous  weeks  of 
hardship,  sadness,  and  sorrow.      Food  was  abundant  and 
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of  an  excellent  quality,  fuel  easily  obtained,  and  the  ground 
all  that  could  be  desired  for  a  winter  encampment.  New 
tents  for  the  whole  corps,  clean  and  white,  extending  a  long 
distance  up  the  James  River,  in  a  continuous  line  of  regular 
streets,  smooth  as  the  alleys  of  a  well-kept  garden,  shaded 
sidewalks,  and  evergreen  arches  over  some  of  the  principal 
entrances,  altogether  presented  a  fine  appearance ;  and 
when  the  camp  was  lighted  at  night,  it  was  a  most  beauti- 
ful sight."  ^  But  this  was  too  pleasant  to  last  long  ;  in  one 
short  month,  the  men  of  New  Hampshire  must  break  camp, 
and  be  away  upon  distant  and  toilsome  service. 

Meanwhile  the  political  campaign  of  1863  had  opened  in 
New  Hampshire,  with  one  party  supporting  the  government 
in  prosecuting  the  war  against  the  rebellious  South,  and  a 
large  majority  of  the  other  opposing.  The  opposition  of 
the  Democratic  party  to  the  war.  measures  of  Congress 
and  the  national  administration,  including  the  President's 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  was  intense  and  bitter.  That 
opposition  found  stimulus  in  the  somewhat  discouraging 
military  situation  upon  the  Union  side,  and  in  anti-ad- 
ministration, anti-war  successes  at  recent  state  elections, 
achieved  behind  the  backs  of  the  thousands  of  Union  sol- 
diers who,  away  from  home  fighting  for  their  country's 
life,  could  not  vote  as  they  fought.  This  Northern  opposi- 
tion was  a  fire  in  the  rear  for  the  military  array  of  the 
Union  facing  that  of  rebellion,  a  fire  dangerous,  sometimes 
threatening  even  to  be  fatal,  to  the  one,  but  helpful  to  the 
other.  As  the  stress  of  war  became  heavier,  there  was  the 
more  need  of  harmony  between  the  state  governments  of 
the  North  and  the  national  government.  Indeed,  every 
consideration  of  patriotism  urged  it  as  vastly  important 
that  New  Hampshire  should,  in  her  election  early  in  1863, 
strike  the  keynote  of  true  loyalty  to  the  government,  to 
the  Union,  and  to  liberty,  in  a  hearty  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In   that   important   political   contest   Colonel  Harriman, 

1  History  of  Eleventh  Regiment:  Adjiitant-GefieraP s  Report  (1866),  vol.  ii. 
PP-  737.  738- 
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though  absent  from  the  State,  bore  a  conspicuous  part. 
Leading  Republicans  at  home  wrote  him  at  the  front,  re- 
questing him  to  accept  from  the  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion to  be  held  on  the  ist  of  January,  1863,  the  nomination 
for  governor,  which  they  assured  him  would  be  readily 
conferred.  But  he  felt  it  to  be  hardly  consistent  with  pres- 
ent duty  to  assent  to  the  proposal.  Indeed,  he  preferred  to 
leave  politics  alone  till  the  war  was  over,  and  responded  to 
the  request  in  the  following  letter,  written  the  last  of  De- 
cember, 1862,  in  front  of  Fredericksburg  :  — 

Dear  Sir,  —  Having  understood  that  some  of  my  per- 
sonal friends  propose  to  compliment  me  with  their  votes  in 
the  convention  of  January  ist  for  the  nomination  of  a  can- 
didate for  governor,  I  address  you  this  brief  line  to  say  that 
I  can  by  no  means  be  considered  a  candidate. 
Truly  yours, 

Walter  Harriman, 
A.  P.  Davis,  Esq.,  Delegate  to  Convention. 

This  letter  was  read  in  the  Republican  Convention  before 
a  ballot  was  taken  for  a  candidate  for  governor.  Notwith- 
standing this,  and  the  fact  that  the  writer  had  never  voted 
the  Republican  ticket,  he  received  a  large  vote  at  the  two 
ballotings  required  to  nominate.  The  first  ballot  stood  : 
Scattering,  24  ;  Lemuel  N.  Pattee,  19 ;  Samuel  M.  Wheeler, 
37  ;  Onslow  Stearns,  54 ;  Frederick  Smyth,  60 ;  Walter 
Harriman,  96  ;  Joseph  A.  Gilmore,  276.  On  the  second  and 
decisive  ballot  the  scattering  were  17;  Wheeler  had  11  ; 
Stearns,  29;   Smyth,  34;  Harriman,  155;  Gilmore,  325. 

The  Democratic  party  had  entered  the  field  early  and 
with  confidence.  Its  State  Convention  had  been  held  No- 
vember 20,  1862,  and  Ira  A.  Eastman  had  been  nominated 
for  governor.  The  platform  upon  which  he  was  placed 
was,  out  and  out,  of  anti-war  material.  The  resolutions  un- 
sparingly denounced  the  war  measures  of  the  government  ; 
dealt  gently  with  Southern  treason,  and  uttered  not  a  word 
encouraging  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  it.     "  Arbi- 
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trary  arrests  "  and  "  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus "  were  bitterly  condemned  ;  but  not  so  was  con- 
demned the  fell  attempt  upon  the  nation's  life  which  made 
it  a  military  necessity,  in  saving  the  country,  to  curtail,  in 
the  case  of  sundry  recreant  Northern  men,  the  liberty  of 
actively  rendering  treasonous  aid  to  their  country's  enemies. 
The  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  denounced,  and  "  the 
Constitution  as  it  is,  and  the  Union  as  it  was,"  was  franti- 
cally insisted  upon  ;  but  how  to  save  either,  with  the  South 
in  arms  and  in  deadly  earnest  to  destroy  both,  the  resolu- 
tions said  not.  "Radical  abolitionism  must  be  put  down  !  " 
was  the  cry,  just  as  if  there  were  no  slavery-engendered 
rebellion  to  be  put  down  ;  no  red-handed  treason  to  crush  ; 
no  government,  no  country,  to  save. 

Colonel  Harriman,  as  has  been  seen,  had  before  entering 
the  military  service  done  all  he  could,  by  voice  and  pen,  to 
keep  his  party  from  assuming  any  such  disloyal  attitude. 
He  was  now  at  the  front,  and  his  position  there  deepened 
his  always  deep  conviction  of  the  terrible  guiltiness  of  the 
South  in  plunging  the  country  into  civil  war,  and  of  the 
duty  and  necessity  of  crushing  utterly  the  unholy  rebellion 
at  all  hazards,  and  by  every  power  of  self-preservation 
abiding  in  the  military  arm  of  the  government.  He  real- 
ized what  mischief  the  Northern  political  fire  in  the  rear 
had  done,  was  doing,  and  might  do.  But  in  his  present 
position  he  was  loath  to  engage  in  a  political  contest.  He 
would  not  consent  to  be  a  candidate  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  would  have  made  no  opposition  to  the  party 
with  which  he  had  hitherto  acted,  had  it  been,  as  he  has 
himself  expressed  it,  "  half  loyal  in  that  great  peril."  That 
party  standing  where  it  did,  not  only  in  New  Hampshire 
but  throughout  the  North,  he  was  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  its  success  at  the  polls  imperiled  the  sacred  cause  for 
which  he  had  drawn  his  sword,  and,  having  the  power  to  de- 
feat it  in  his  own  State,  he  at  last  determined  to  exercise  it. 

With  no  decisive  victories  yet  crowning  Union  arms,  and 
the  consequent  depressing  uncertainty ;  with  conscription 
imminent,  and  the  attendant  popular  dread  of  "  the  draft ; " 
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with  the  immense  drain  of  treasure  necessary  to  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  and  the  incident  burdens  and  inconven- 
iences, all  of  which  untoward  circumstances  made  election- 
eering material  for  the  anti-war  party  ;  with  so  many  loyal 
supporters  of  the  government  away  in  the  army,  and  thus 
detained  from  the  ballot-box ;  and,  withal,  with  a  guberna- 
torial candidate  not  very  acceptable,  —  the  Republican  party 
seemed  more  and  more  likely,  as  the  campaign  progressed, 
to  suffer  defeat  in  March,  notwithstanding  the  evil  position 
of  its  opponents.  At  this  prospect  the  War  Democrats 
executed  a  timely  and  effective  movement  upon  the  polit- 
ical field.  They  held  a  mass  convention  at  Manchester 
on  the  17th  of  February,  1863.  It  was  overwhelming  in 
numbers.  It  was  a  convention  of  patriots;  of  lovers  of 
the  Union  ;  of  haters  of  the  infamous  treason  which  had 
received  no  rebuke,  nothing  but  encouragement,  in  the  reg- 
ular Democratic  Convention.  General  Andrew  J.  Hamil- 
ton, of  Texas,  was  one  of  the  speakers.  Three  large  halls 
were  crowded  to  overflowing  in  the  evening,  and  the  ad- 
dresses were  just  what  the  times  demanded.  Colonel  Har- 
riman  was  nominated  for  governor  by  acclamation,  and 
amid  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  approval.  No 
other  person  was  thought  of  as  a  candidate.  He  received 
the  notification  at  Newport  News,  and  accepted  the  nomi- 
nation in  the  following  letter  :  — 

Newport  News,  Va.,  February  25,  1863. 

Hon.  Wm.  C.  Clarke  : 

My  dear  Sir,  — YoMT  letter  informing  me  of  the  action 
of  the  Union  Convention  at  Manchester,  the  17th  inst., 
and  asking  me  to  accept  the  nomination  tendered,  has 
just  been  received.  I  have  no  desire  to  be  involved  in  an 
election  contest.  My  duties  and  cares  are  military,  and 
not  political.  Since,  however,  the  convention  for  which 
you  speak  enunciated  sentiments  substantially  my  own, 
and  unanimously  invited  me  to  bear,  in  the  present  cam- 
paign, the  old  flag  of  the  Union,  I  hardly  feel  at  liberty  to 
withhold  the  use  of  my  name. 
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I  will  not  undertake  to  discuss  minutely  the  grave  ques- 
tions now  pressing  upon  the  public  mind.  That  would  re- 
quire much  thought  and  great  labor.  I  will  only  communi- 
cate a  few  general  ideas,  and  do  this  in  the  briefest  possible 
manner. 

None  of  our  forefathers  lived  in  a  period  like  this.  The 
"times  that  tried  men's  souls  "  brought  no  responsibilities 
comparing  in  fearful  import  with  those  cast  upon  us.  It 
is  not  wonderful,  under  these  circumstances,  that  differ- 
ences of  opinion  exist.  Let  us  be  tolerant,  but  let  every 
man  do  his  duty  without  fear,  favor,  or  hope  of  reward. 
Our  country  is  on  the  very  brink  of  ruin  ;  let  us  suppress 
every  thought  except  the  one  patriotic  desire  to  benefit  and 
to  save  it. 

A  rebellion  most  foul  and  wicked  is  spreading  its  deso- 
lating curses  on  every  side.  Armies  amounting  to  half 
a  million  of  men  are  aiming  their  deadly  weapons  at  the 
heart  of  the  government,  and  an  army  still  greater  is  in  the 
field  for  its  defense.  It  may  be  useless  to  inquire  what 
causes  have  led  to  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs,  and  such 
an  inquiry  would  receive  an  indefinite  variety  of  answers. 
Let  us  look  to  the  present  and  the  future,  instead  of  the 
past ;  rescue  the  sinking  ship ;  save  the  government  and 
the  country,  without  which  there  is  nothing  worth  saving. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  there  have  been  men, 
North  or  South,  seeking  opportunities  for  a  dismemberment 
of  the  Union,  but  no  previous  demonstration  in  that  line 
has  been  attended  with  much  success.  The  master  spirits 
of  this  revolt  felt  in  i860  that  the  golden  opportunity  had 
arrived.  Encouraged  by  the  expectation  of  Northern  aid 
and  relying  largely  on  the  brutal  spirit  of  party  strife  in 
the  loyal  States,  the  conspirators  against  the  government 
unmoored  their  piratical  craft.  If  they  have  lived  to  learn 
how  futile,  to  a  great  degree,  was  that  expectation  and  that 
reliance,  with  self-abasement  be  it  said,  they  have  still 
found  much  to  inspirit  them  in  the  diseased  condition  of 
Northern  sentiment.  Wm.  L,  Yancey,  speaking  upon  this 
point,  says  to  the  people  of  the  South  :  "  We  have  some- 
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thing  to  hope,  however,  from  this  division  of  the  councils 
of  our  enemies,  —  from  their  fierce  party  strife  and  jeal- 
ousies. Upon  this  hope  let  us  build  our  own  unity;  upon 
their  jealousies  let  us  build  our  own  harmony  ;  upon  these 
clashings  of  party  interest  let  us  bind  together  our  own 
patriotic  energies." 

How  false  to  country  and  to  patriotism  appear  all  those 
vile  party  appeals  which  tend  to  aggravate  these  dissensions 
and  intensify  these  jealousies,  and  how  imperative  is  the 
duty  to  present  a  bold,  united  front  to  the  enemies  of  the 
country ! 

I  have  always  been  a  Union  Democrat,  and  expect  to 
remain  one  (as  I  understand  the  term)  till  the  day  I  die ; 
hence  the  cardinal  principle  of  my  political  faith  is  adher- 
ence to,  and  support  of,  the  government,  in  the  day  of  its 
peril,  against  all  treason  and  conspiracies  at  home,  and 
against  every  assault,  of  whatever  character,  from  abroad. 
And  I  most  fully  subscribe  to  the  sentiment  of  Jefferson, 
that  in  a  state  of  war  the  distinctive  policies  of  parties 
should  remain  in  abeyance,  while  the  great  questions  per- 
taining to  national  honor  and  perpetuity  should  give  vigor 
to  the  hearts  and  hands  of  the  people. 

Those  who  go  about  preaching  discontent,  and  thus  en- 
couraging desertions  from  the  army,  — magnifying  the  bur- 
dens of  the  people,  belittling  the  mighty  issues  of  the 
battle  in  which  we  are  joined,  and  holding  out  promises  of 
peace  without  presenting  any  reasonable  grounds  in  which 
to  anchor  the  hope  of  peace,  — are  giving  the  Union  cause 
a  stab,  the  fatal  consequences  of  which  the  present  age  can- 
not fathom.  Be  not  deceived.  "Peace,"  in  the  present 
juncture,  means  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  and  eternal 
war.  It  means  more  ;  it  means  anarchy,  which  comprises 
all  the  woes  of  earth  to  civilized  man. 

In  the  sacred  name  of  humanity  and  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, —  in  the  names  of  thirty  millions  of  human  souls 
whose  honor  and  whose  happiness  are  involved  in  this 
mighty  struggle,  —  I  appeal  to  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, to   Democrats,  Republicans,  and  all,  to  resist,  with 
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every  power,  so  dire  a  calamity  as  the  dissolution  of  this 
great  Union. 

War  is  a  fearful  necessity  at  best.  It  ought  never  to  be 
resorted  to  till  every  honorable  effort  for  pacification  has 
been  exhausted.  I  thank  God  that  my  own  heart  acquits 
me  of  any  malfeasance  in  the  present  case.  I  labored  for 
pacification  and  compromise  till  the  last  hope  fled  and  the 
door  of  reconciliation  was  shut ;  and  I  shall  now  and  here- 
after support  any  measures  by  which  an  honorable,  perma- 
nent peace,  founded  on  the  basis  of  a  restored  Union,  can 
be  secured. 

This  war  is  not  one  of  our  own  seeking.  We  were  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  arms  purely  in  self-defense.  "  The  war 
was  forced  on  us  by  the  disunionists  of  the  Southern 
States."  So  said  every  Democrat  and  every  Republican  in 
Congress,  both  North  and  South.  So  said  the  country. 
So,  in  words  of  fire,  will  say  impartial  history  to  remotest 
time. 

If  the  seceded  States  were  contending  for  rights  in  the 
Union,  our  difficulties  would  be  composed  without  delay  ; 
but  this  is  not  pretended.  In  fact,  their  rights  in  the  Union 
never  stood  firmer,  since  the  inauguration  of  Washington, 
than  when  this  revolt  took  place.  Not  rights  in  the  Union, 
but  the  overthrow  of  the  government  and  a  separate  confed- 
eracy, is  their  rallying  cry. 

The  rupture  in  the  Charleston  Convention  was  deliber- 
ately made  as  the  leading  act  in  the  grand  plot  of  treason. 
"While  men  slept,  the  enemy  came  and  sowed  tares." 
While  the  country  beheld,  with  undisturbed  composure,  the 
suspicious  manoeuvrings  of  that  convocation,  the  conspira- 
tors against  the  best  government  on  earth  were  secretly  at 
work  maturing  their  plans,  and  bringing  their  artillery  into 
position  to  strike  the  fatal  blow. 

The  great  leader  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  country 
was  slaughtered  because  no  true  friend  to  the  Union  could 
subserve  the  rebel  cause,  and  Northern  Democrats  were  in- 
vited to  cast  their  votes  for  one  who  was  then  more  than 
suspected  of  harboring  treason  in  his  soul,  and  who  now 
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commands  a  rebel  army  in  the  field,  fighting  not  only 
against  his  country,  but  against  his  State  also,  which  had  so 
generously  confided  in  and  supported  him. 

Douglas  sleeps  in  his  grave,  but  the  deep  eloquence  of 
his  dying  words  is  still  reverberating,  and  the  terrible  rebuke 
which  he  administered  to  the  enemies  of  the  government 
will  canonize  his  name  wherever  the  stars  and  stripes  are 
permitted  to  wave. 

Everything  we  hold  dear  on  earth  is  involved  in  this  great 
contest.  All  will  be  saved  or  lost,  and  that  question  will 
be  determined  soon.  I  stand  for  the  government.  My 
voice  and  pen  and  sword  are  consecrated  to  the  cause  of 
the  country.  I  stand  by  it  with  all  my  heart,  with  all  the 
vigor  that  is  in  my  arm,  with  all  the  fire  that  is  in  my 
brain,  with  all  my  life.  I  expect  that  cause  will  triumph, 
and  thus  the  capacity  of  man  for  self-government  be  vindi- 
cated. I  expect  to  see  the  Union  restored  and  the  integrity 
of  the  Constitution  maintained.  When  the  iron  despotism 
of  the  oligarchy  who  instigated  and  who  are  carrying  for- 
ward this  rebellion  is  broken,  I  expect  to  see  an  overwhelm- 
ing popular  uprising  in  the  seceded  States,  and  to  hear, 
wild  as  the  storm,  the  exultant  shout  of  that  scourged  and 
blood-washed  people,  coming  up  from  their  great  tribulation 
to  hail  once  more  the  proud  old  flag  of  the  country.  And 
beyond  this,  I  expect  to  see  the  old  Union,  having  arisen 
from  this  terrible  baptism  of  fire,  nobler,  fairer,  mightier 
than  before.     Very  respectfully,  your  friend  and  servant, 

Walter  Harriman. 

This  acceptance  of  candidacy  as  a  "War  Democrat"  was, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  regular  Democracy,  a  great  sin, — one 
too  great  ever  to  be  forgiven.  The  sword  of  the  patriotic 
soldier  had  cut  the  knot  of  party  ties  that  no  longer  con- 
sisted with  uncompromising  devotion  to  his  imperiled 
country's  cause.  Straightway  he  became,  and  was  hence- 
forth to  be,  in  the  years  of  political  activity  and  prominence, 
a  special  object  of  partisan  malice  and  abuse.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1863  he  met  one  calumny  put  forth  by  the  Dem- 
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ocratic  press  by  the  following  crisp  and  explicit  letter  writ- 
ten from  camp  to  the  "  Boston  Journal,"  from  which  it  was 
printed  in  circulars  and  scattered  broadcast  over  the  State : 

Newport  News,  Va.,  March  5,  1863. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  yournal :  —  The  "Union 
Democrat "  of  the  24th  ult.,  which  has  just  been  received, 
in  a  long  editorial  on  the  Union  Convention  at  Manchester, 
makes  the  following  statement :  — 

"  A  delegation  of  Concord  politicians  recently  met  Mr. 
Harriman  at  Washington;  and  we  are  informed  that 
Messrs.  Clark  and  Rollins  cooperated  with  them  there,  and 
that  he  was  induced  to  accept  it  (the  nomination)  by  the 
promise  of  a  brigadier-generalship  at  an  early  day." 

The  intent  of  the  authors  of  this  choice  calumny  is  read- 
ily seen,  but  I  may  be  able  to  counteract  its  desired  effect 
before  the  election. 

The  relations  in  which  I  have  stood  to  the  writer  of  the 
above  paragraph  forbid  me  from  indulging  in  any  abuse  of 
him,  and  I  readily  leave  to  him  all  the  glory  of  committing 
an  unprovoked  assault  on  me. 

The  allegations  of  the  "  Union  Democrat"  are  simply 
false. 

I  have  met  no  delegation  of  New  Hampshire  politicians 
at  Washington  or  elsewhere. 

I  have' not  exchanged  a  solitary  word  with  either  Mr. 
Clark  or  Mr.  Rollins  about  obtaining  a  brigadier-general- 
ship, or  any  other  ofBce. 

I  have  not  had  "  the  promise  of  a  brigadier-generalship 
at  an  early  day,"  or  at  any  day. 

I  have  made  no  trade,  bargain,  or  agreement  of  any  kind, 
with  any  member  of  Congress,  any  New  Hampshire  politi- 
cian, or  any  other  man. 

I  have  accepted  the  nomination  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
at  home  the  great  Union  cause  for  which  I  have  periled 
my  life  in  the  field,  and  for  no  other  consideration,  cause, 
or  reason  whatsoever.     Very  respectfully, 

Walter  Harriman. 
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That  movement,  which  had  for  its  standard-bearer  the 
soldier  at  the  front,  wrought  the  defeat  of  the  anti-war  party 
in  New  Hampshire,  kept  the  state  government  in  accord 
with  the  national,  and  gave  to  the  country,  in  that  trying 
hour,  the  moral  advantage  of  a  decisive  Union  victory  in  the 
field. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

IN     THE    ARMY    OF     THE    WEST.  RESIGNATION     AND     REAP- 
POINTMENT. 

1863-1864. 

Two  divisions  of  the  Ninth  Army  Corps,  one  of  which 
was  the  Second,  to  which  the  Eleventh  New  Hampshire 
regiment  belonged,  broke  camp  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  on 
Thursday,  March  26th,  and  sailed  for  Baltimore.  The  first 
point  of  destination  was  Kentucky,  in  the  Department  of 
the  Ohio,  to  the  command  of  which  General  Burnside  had 
been  assigned.^  The  journey  was  by  rail  to  Cincinnati, 
which  was  reached  on  the  31st  of  March,  and  whence  the 
troops  crossed  at  once  to  Covington,  Ky.  Of  subsequent 
marchings  and  movements,  until  the  troops  were  finally 
in  position  to  assist  in  protecting  the  rear  of  Grant's  army 
besieging  Vicksburg,  the  colonel's  diary  will  tell :  — 

"Wednesday,  April  i,  1863,  left  Covington  by  rail,  and 
went  south  ninety  miles  to  Paris,  Bourbon  County,  Ky. 
Remained  at  Paris  till  Friday,  April  3d,  when  we  marched 
twenty-one  miles,  rather  easterly  to  near  Mount  Sterling. 
A  hard,  wearing  march.  That  night,  cold  and  frosty  though 
it  was,  we  stretched  our  tired  limbs  on  the  damp  ground 
without  shelter.  Next  day  (Saturday)  came  on  three  miles, 
through  the  village  of  Mount  Sterling,  and  went  into  camp 
two  miles  southeast  of  that  village,  where  I  now  (April  4th) 
write.  It  is  a  most  splendid  country  here,  —  the  '  blue 
grass  '  region,  so  called. 

1  When  General  Bumside  took  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the 
Ninth  Corps  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  General  Wilcox.  After  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg,  General  Burnside,  having  resigned  his  place  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  (General  Hooker  becoming  his  successor),  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  the  Ohio. 
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"April  8th,  —  my  birthday,  and  I  have  celebrated  it  in 
a  quiet  manner.  Still  at  Mount  Sterling.  April  17th,  left 
Mount  Sterling,  and  marched  eighteen  miles  southwesterly 
to  Winchester,  Clark  County,  and  went  into  camp.  We 
commenced  this  march  at  half  past  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  iinished  it  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
It  was  a  warm,  prostrating  day,  and  the  men  fell  out  badly. 
The  country  through  which  we  traveled  is  very  fine,  as  is 
that  where  we  now  are  (April  i8th).  The  'blue  grass' 
country  of  Kentucky,  with  its  rich,  deep  soil,  rolling  surface, 
splendid  forests,  and  genial  climate,  beats  any  other  region 
in  the  United  States. 

"  Monday  morning,  May  4th,  left  Winchester,  and  marched 
through  Lexington  —  once  the  home,  and  now  the  resting- 
place,  of  Clay — and  through  Nicholasville.  Crossed  the 
Kentucky  River  at  Hickman's  Bridge,  and  passed  on 
through  Lancaster  and  other  inferior  places  to  Paint  Lick 
Creek,  in  Garrard  County.  Arrived  at  the  latter  place 
Friday,  May  8th,  but  remained  only  till  Sunday,  the  loth, 
when  we  marched  back  ten  miles  to  Lancaster,  and  went 
into  camp  in  an  open  oak  grove,  where  the  '  blue  grass  '  was 
already  six  inches  high.  Here  I  have  taken  command  of 
the  brigade. 

"  Saturday  morning,  May  23d,  broke  camp  at  Lancaster, 
and  marched  my  brigade  twelve  miles  southerly  on  the 
Crab  Orchard  Pike,  and  went  into  camp  one  mile  short  of 
the  village  of  Crab  Orchard,  Lincoln  County.  I  now  (May 
24th)  write  at  Crab  Orchard,  which  is  quite  a  famous  place 
(or  has  been)  in  this  section  of  the  State,  with  its  mineral 
springs,  a  race-course,  hotels  of  doubtful  virtue,  etc.,  etc. 
We  are  getting  out  of  the  'blue  grass,'  —  getting  too  far 
south.  The  country  is  poorer.  To-day  (Monday,  May 
25th)  I  have  selected  another  ground  on  which  to  encamp 
the  brigade  now  under  my  command.  Later,  we  have 
moved  two  miles,  and  got  handsomely  into  camp  on  a  fine 
clover  field,  three  fourths  of  a  mile  south  of  Crab  Orchard. 
A  sultry,  scorching  day.  But,  as  I  write,  orders  come  to 
move  —  so  soon ! 
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"  Stamford,  Ky.,  Tuesday,  May  26th.  We  arrived  here 
last  night,  or  this  morning,  I  should  say,  at  one  o'clock,  and 
went  into  camp  in  a  charming  oak  and  maple  grove.  It  is 
about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  village  of  Stamford,  which  is 
the  shire  town  of  Lincoln  County.  We  left  Crab  Orchard 
Monday,  at  7  p.  m.,  and  marched  here,  twelve  miles,  in  the 
night,  the  dust  rolling  in  clouds.  Thursday,  May  28th.  I 
had  a  brigade  drill  to-day,  which  passed  off  very  agreeably. 

"Wednesday,  June  3,  broke  camp,  at  Stamford,  and 
marched,  we  knew  not  for  where,  but  towards  Cincinnati ; 
marched  till  midnight,  bivouacking  in  an  open  field  near 
Lancaster.  We  started  next  morning  at  four  o'clock, 
having  passed  the  four  hours  preceding  in  a  very  disagree- 
able manner  on  the  cold,  frosty  ground,  and  marched  to 
Nicholasville.  There  we  took  the  cars  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  arrived  at  Cincinnati  at  ten  o'clock  the 
next  (Friday)  morning.  At  6  p.  m.  of  that  day  we  went 
aboard  a  train  of  cars  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad, 
and  traveled  day  and  night  till  we  reached  Cairo,  Sunday 
morning,  June  7th,  at  four  o'clock.  After  a  little  delay,  we 
went  into  camp  on  a  low,  snaky,  God-forsaken  spot,  but  the 
best  there  is  in  Cairo  ! 

"  Monday  afternoon,  June  8th,  went  on  board  the  steamer 
Imperial,  and  sailed  down  the  unpoetic  Mississippi.  We 
arrived  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Wednesday  afternoon,  June 
loth,  having  made  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  forty-eight 
hours.  Friday  morning,  June  12th,  at  four  o'clock,  we  sailed 
from  Memphis.  I  don't  know  why  we  were  detained  there 
so  long.  The  Imperial  had  on  board  the  New  Hampshire 
Eleventh,  the  Massachusetts  Thirty-fifth,  and  a  battery. 
There  was  a  convoy  of  eight  steamships,  all  sailing  together, 
and  all  crowded  with  troops  destined  to  Vicksburg.  Friday 
noon,  stopped  an  hour  at  Helena,  Ark.  (pronounced  here 
with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  Hei),  and  if  there 's 
a  worse-looking  hell,  on  earth  or  anywhere  else,  than  this, 
may  I  not  be  there  to  see  ! 

"Sunday  morning,  June  14th, ^  we  arrived  at  Sherman's 

1  "  On  the  14th  General  Parke  arrived  with  two  divisions  of  Burnside's  corps. 
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Landing,  three  miles  above  Vicksburg,  on  the  Louisiana 
side  of  the  river.  There  we  went  into  camp  among  the 
rank  weeds,  on  a  low,  miasmatic  plateau,  in  plain  view  of 
Vicksburg,  and  the  bursting  shells  of  Grant's  besieging 
army.  Monday  morning,  at  four  o'clock,  having  received 
orders  the  evening  before,  we  broke  camp  with  no  painful 
regrets,  and  marched  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
four  miles,  and  there  took  steamboats,  and  sailed  across 
the  river  to  Warrenton,  Miss.  This  was  below  Vicksburg. 
Here  we  arranged  for  an  encampment.  Most  of  my  men 
(myself  among  the  number)  went  in  bathing  on  the  clean 
shore  of  the  old  'Father  of  Waters.'  After  remaining 
at  this  point  two  hours,  we  received  orders  to  return  in 
haste  to  the  Louisiana  side  of  the  river.  Sailed  back,  and 
went  into  camp  in  a  wet,  alligator  forest ;  made  tents,  and 
prepared  to  retire  to  rest,  when  orders  were  received  to 
return  at  once  to  the  camp  we  had  left  in  the  morning,  at 
Sherman's  Landing.  We  arrived  there  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night. 

"Tuesday  noon,  June  i6th,  left  Sherman's  Landing  in 
steamers ;  sailed  up  the  Mississippi  three  miles  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  and  up  the  latter  river  twelve  miles 
to  Snyder's  Bluff,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi.  Remained  on 
board  that  night,  and  next  morning  at  seven  o'clock  marched 
three  miles  easterly,  and  went  into  camp  among  the  bluffs, 
at  a  little  place  called  Milldale. 

"  Saturday,  June  20th.  A  heavy  and  vigorous  bombard- 
ment of  Vicksburg  commenced  this  morning  at  half  past 
three,  and  it  still  (at  noon)  continues.  Tuesday,  June  23d, 
we  moved  our  encampment  one  mile  towards  the  Yazoo 
River.  Intrenching  is  the  order  of  the  day.  It  is  feared 
that  the  rebel  General  Johnston  intends  to  make  a  dash  at 
our  lines,  and  come  to  the  relief  of  Pemberton,  so  long 
cooped  up  in  Vicksburg." 

and  was  immediately  dispatched  to  Haines'  Bluff.  These  latter  troops  —  Her- 
ron's  and  Parke's  —  were  the  reinforcements  already  spoken  of,  sent  by  Halleck 
in  anticipation  of  their  being  needed.  They  arrived  none  too  soon."  Personal 
Memoirs  of  U.  S.  Grant,  vol.  i.  p.  545. 
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Here  is  given  a  glimpse  of  that  masterly  siege,  which 
within  a  few  days  was  to  be  crowned  with  decisive  success 
in  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg,  —  a  result  which,  witk  that 
of  Gettysburg,  should  commemorate  the  day  of  national 
Independence  declared,  as  also  the  day  of  national  Union 
reassured.  In  the  operations  before  the  beleaguered  city, 
and  in  the  movements  that  followed  its  fall,  the  men  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Eleventh,  Ninth,  and  Sixth  performed  well 
the  parts  assigned  them  ;  but  details  must  here  be  omitted. 
In  the  foregoing  diary  notes,  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
honor  done  the  writer  by  his  division  commander.  General 
Sturgis,  in  appointing  him,  at  Winchester,  Ky.,  on  the  ist 
of  April,  president  of  a  court-martial,  consisting  of  seven 
officers  of  the  division,  for  trying  sundry  offenders.  Such 
assignment  was  always  deemed  no  slight  mark  of  confi- 
dence. General  Sturgis  was  of  the  regular  army,  and  a 
strict  disciplinarian ;  but  he  had  not  discerned  any  unmili- 
tary  or  unmanly  conduct  in  the  colonel's  withdrawal  of  his 
men  left  exposed  by  mistake,  on  picket,  at  the  evacuation 
of  Fredericksburg,  four  months  before,  whatever  heinous 
offense  might  be  discovered  therein  by  political  enemies  at 
home  and  a  few  envious  and  selfish  ones  elsewhere.^ 

It  was  early  in  June  that  Colonel  Harriman  became  fully 
aware  of  the  machinations  of  certain  officers  of  his  regiment 
against  him.  Those  machinations  included,  in  their  mis- 
chievous intent,  the  worthy  Lieutenant-Colonel  Collins; 
but  their  direct  and  immediate  aim  was  leveled  at  Colonel 
Harriman.  The  conspiracy  had  ripened  while  he  was  in 
command  of  the  brigade.  The  few  engaged  in  it  were  ac- 
tuated by  an  unscrupulous  desire  for  official  preferment  at 
the  expense  of  superiors  in  command ;  while  it  is  probable 
that  their  movement  had  political  instigation  and  impulse 
from  home.  The  colonel  enjoyed  the  confidence,  respect, 
and  love  of  most  of  the  officers,  and  of  all  the  privates,  of 

1  It  may  be  mentioned  that  previously  — on  the  17th  of  March— he  had 
been  appointed  by  Brigadier-General  Ferrero,  upon  a  post  council  of  adminis- 
tration, of  which  the  two  other  members  were  Colonel  J.  F.  Hartranft,  of  the 
Fifty-first  Pennsylvania,  afterwards  governor  of  his  State,  and  Colonel  W.  S. 
Clark,  of  the  Twenty-first  Massachusetts. 
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his  regiment.  Only  a  few  individuals  ever  had  any  con- 
nection v^ith  the  movement  against  him ;  and  of  most  of 
those  few  the  connection  was  but  nominal,  and  the  result  of 
misapprehension  caused  by  the  persistent  falsehoods  and 
deceptive  appeals  of  the  small  remnant  comprising  the  real 
conspirators.  This  is  proved  by  the  written  declarations 
of  seven  company  officers,  subsequently  made  in  manly 
acknowledgment.  Such  unprincipled,  ambitious  scheming, 
in  higher  or  lower  grades,  and  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale, 
is  only  too  common  in  the  military  service.  It  was  not 
escaped  even  by  Washington. 

The  mischief-makers  threatened  to  lay  before  a  court- 
martial  sundry  "charges,"  trumped  up  and  trivial,  of  which 
the  weightiest  was  the  weightless  one  of  the  Fredericksburg 
withdrawal  from  picket  without  orders.  Colonel  Harriman 
found  his  position  made  uncomfortable  by  this  malignant 
persecution,  that  had  withal  filled  the  brigade  commander's 
ears  with  lies,  and  stirred  his  ill-will  by  the  groundless 
charge  that  the  colonel  had  helped  defeat  the  brigadier's 
brevet  promotion.  He  felt  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
him  to  get  a  fair  hearing  or  obtain  justice  without  raising 
a  great  dust  of  scandal  —  disagreeable,  though  false  — 
should  his  persecutors  be  desperate  enough  to  execute  their 
threat  of  putting  the  case  before  a  military  tribunal.  Ac- 
cordingly he  determined  to  meet  the  issue  in  his  own  way. 
He  did  not  doubt  that  he  could  triumph  over  his  enemies, 
should  he  remain  at  the  front ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that 
he  could  do  it  more  easily,  and  with  less  disadvantage  to 
himself  and  the  service,  by  a  quiet  resignation,  trusting 
that  a  future  not  very  remote  would  bring  "its  revenges." 
So,  having  tendered  his  resignation,  and  received  honorable 
discharge,  he  took  formal  leave  of  his  regiment  on  the  26th 
of  June,  and  started  for  home.  He  carried  with  him  the 
written  indorsement,  signed  by  all  the  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment, declaring  that  "  his  brave  and  gallant  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg,  the  only  one  in  which  the  regi- 
ment had  been  engaged,  commanded  their  admiration  ;  " 
that  "  in  social  intercourse  they  had  ever  found  him  a  pleas- 
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ant  and  affable  companion ; "  and  that  "  by  his  kindness 
and  courteous  bearing  to  the  privates  of  the  regiment,  he 
had  gained  their  love  and  respect."  Even  his  most  persis- 
tent persecutors  set  their  hands  to  this  testimonial ;  for, 
—  to  express  their  chuckles  of  satisfaction  in  two  interro- 
gations, Had  they  not  accomplished  their  purpose  of  get- 
ting rid  of  one  who  stood  in  the  way  of  their  immediate 
promotion  ?  Could  they  not  afford,  then,  to  compliment 
their  victim,  yielding  so  quietly  to  sacrifice,  whatever  con- 
tradiction of  recent  actions  the  present  words  of  praise 
might  involve  ?  But  due  answers  to  such  questions  were 
to  require  no  long  waiting. 

Repairing  to  Washington  on  his  homeward  way,  he  can- 
didly laid  the  whole  case  before  the  military  authorities, 
whose  judgment  upon  the  merits  found  expression  in  a 
request  to  the  governor  and  council  of  New  Hampshire  to 
reappoint  him  at  once  as  colonel  of  the  Eleventh  regi- 
ment. The  request  was  on  the  15th  of  August,  and  within 
three  weeks  after  he  arrived  home,  unanimously  complied 
with  by  Governor  Gilmore  and  his  council.  When,  subse- 
quently, the  attack  was  renewed  upon  him  by  his  baffled 
enemies,  before  the  state  executive,  the  "charges"  against 
him  were  dismissed  as  of  no  consequence.  And  they  were 
to  be  heard  of  afterwards  only  as  poor  electioneering  stuff, 
eliciting  such  refutation  that  the  fair  fame  aspersed  retained 
no  stain. 

Now  the  tables  were  turned ;  mischievous  schemings 
had  gone  "agley  ;"  unscrupulous  aspirations  were  dashed. 
Colonel  Harriman  had  raised  the  Eleventh  regiment;  he 
had  marched,  encamped,  and  fought  with  it  ;  he  was  the 
man  still  to  lead  it,  and  lead  it  he  still  would.  His  resigna- 
tion and  reappointment  had,  in  the  most  quiet  and  effective 
manner,  "  conquered  a  peace "  for  the  regimental  roster, 
and  restored  the  healthy  morale  of  the  whole  organization. 
The  feeling  of  the  officers  who  had  been  inveigled,  by  false 
representations,  into  an  unfriendly  attitude  towards  him, 
was  expressed  by  two  captains,  one  of  whom  wrote  to  his 
colonel  :  "  As  a  captain  in  the  regiment,  I  hail  with  delight 
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your  return  to  it ;  "  and  the  other,  "  Be  assured  that  if  you 
ever  return  to  the  Eleventh  regiment,  my  name  or  influence 
shall  not  be  used  against  you.  The  officers  of  this  regiment 
have  learned  a  lesson  at  a  great  sacrifice." 

The  sentiments  of  the  men  who  carried  the  gun  found 
expression  in  earnest  resolutions  adopted  soon  after  Colo- 
nel Harriman's  departure,  and  received  by  him  upon  his 
return  to  New  Hampshire.  The  letter^  accompanying  the 
resolutions  forwarded  to  him  was  itself  a  gratifying  tribute 
of  honor  and  affection.     It  read  :  — 

"  It  becomes  my  pleasant  duty  to  transmit  you  a  copy  of 
resolutions  expressive  of  the  high  regard  and  love  enter- 
tained by  the  '  Eleventh  New  Hampshire '  for  their  late 
commander. 

"  These  resolutions  are  the  spontaneous  and  unanimous 
voice  of  the  men  of  the  regiment.  The  committee  was 
appointed  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The  resolutions  they  pre- 
pared were  read  to  the  several  companies  at  their  roll-calls, 
and  were  adopted  by  them  with  entire  unanimity,  and 
hearty  ebullitions  of  feeling.  May  these  expressions  of 
honor  from  so  many  brave  men  whom  you  have  led  be 
ever  to  you,  as  often  as  you  recall  them,  like  the  rippling 
voices  of  some  sunlit  lake,  cheering  your  heart,  or  as  the 
united  fragrance  of  a  thousand  flowers. 

"  Permit  me  to  add  my  own  deep  sentiments  of  personal 
consideration  and  love  for  you,  my  beloved  commander." 

The  resolutions,  with  introductory  preamble,  were  headed, 
"  Camp  of  Eleventh  New  Hampshire  Volunteers,  near  Mill- 
dale,  Miss.,  June  27,  1863."  The  preamble  recalled  the  colo- 
nel's leave-taking,  when,  as  it  said,  "  We  listened,  amid  the 
distant  booming  of  our  cannon  at  Vicksburg,  to  the  words 
of  the  farewell  address  of  our  beloved  colonel  with  silent 

1  Written  near  Big  Black  River,  Miss.,  July  6,  1863,  by  Sergeant  William  C. 
Wood,  of  Co.  H,  secretary  of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  of  which  the  other 
members  were :  Sergeant  Willard  Wilson,  Co.  A  :  Sergeant  George  W. 
Harvey,  B ;  Sergeant  J.  D.  Lyford,  C  ;  Charles  E.  Wood,  D ;  Horace  R. 
Sawyer,  E;  Alexander  Lane,  F;  Sergeant  James  A.  Bailey,  G;  Moses  H. 
Stickney,  I ;  Sergeant  Charles  R.  Tompkins,  K. 
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sorrow,  and  with  tear-moistened  eyes  that  had  rarely  wept 
since  the  home  partings  of  last  autumn."  "  But  our  hearts," 
it  added,  "  prompt  us  to  a  response  which  shall  be  heard  in 
our  distant  mountain  State,  among  our  friends  and  his,  as 
a  tribute  to  his  worth,  and  a  token  of  our  appreciation  of  it. 
Therefore  we,  the  enlisted  men  of  the  regiment,  unani- 
mously adopt  the  following  resolutions  :  — 

"  Resolved,  That  at  no  period  of  its  existence  has  it  ap- 
peared more  essential  that  our  national  government  should 
know  its  friends  than  the  present ;  that  the  Eleventh  Regi- 
ment of  New  Hampshire  Volunteers,  with  its  loyalty  un- 
questioned, and  its  patriotism  unabated,  is  still  ready  to 
do  battle  manfully  and  valiantly  for  the  perpetuity  of  that 
government  under  which  the  nation  has,  in  prosperity, 
reached  that  point  where  she  has  no  competitor,  and  which 
cherishes  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  encourages 
and  protects  all  classes  of  its  loyal  citizens. 

"Resolved,  That  our  hearts  have  been  filled  with  grief,  at 
the  resignation  and  departure  of  our  beloved  commander. 

"Resolved,  That  his  course  throughout  commands  our 
respect,  admiration,  and  devoted  love.  His  affability  and 
courtesy  to  every  man,  tempered  with  dignity,  which  first 
and  ever  endeared  him  to  us,  as  his  years  of  usefulness, 
and  his  great  worth  made  us  honor  him  and  confide  in  his 
leadership;  his  sacrifices,  labors,  and  magnetic  influence 
in  raising  and  organizing  the  regiment ;  his  cheerful  shar- 
ing with  us  the  fatigues,  hard  fare,  and  exposure  of  camp 
and  weary  march  and  tedious  journey,  animating  our  droop- 
ing spirits  by  words  of  encouragement  ;  his  bravery  and 
serenity  amid  the  trying  scenes  of  our  first  battle  at  Fred- 
ericksburg ;  his  sympathizing  tear  and  soothing  caress  for 
our  wounded  and  dying  comrades  ;  his  constant  regard  for 
our  welfare  and  comfort ;  his  perfect  command  over  our 
willing  hearts  ;  his  virtues,  marked  and  exemplary ;  his 
patriotic  hopefulness,  which,  amid  clouds  and  gloom,  has 
descried,  as  from  a  mountain  top,  the  coming  dawn,  and  in- 
spired us  with  his  prophecy,  —  all  this  has  made  us  love  and 
honor  him. 
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"Resolved,  That  Colonel  Harriman  is  loyal,  patriotic, 
and  uncompromisingly  opposed  to  all  external  and  internal 
foes  of  the  government,  and  eminently  qualified  by  expe- 
rience to  lead  its  supporters  in  arms  to  successful  results  ; 
and  that  to  such  men,  and  such  only,  should  be  intrusted 
the  command  of  our  troops. 

"  Resolved,  That,  in  the  various  phases  of  our  soldier 
life,  we  shall  miss  his  commanding  form,  his  cheering  pres- 
ence, his  kindly  word,  his  genial  smile,  and  cordial  salutation 
for  every  man. 

"Resolved,  That  with  unfeigned  pleasure  we  hear  the 
encomiums  upon  our  colonel,  and  the  regrets  at  his  de- 
parture, which  come  to  us  from  the  men  of  our  associate 
regiments,  on  every  side. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  had  been  the  wish  of  our  hearts  that 
he  who  raised  and  organized  us  and  had  been  our  leader, 
and  on  whom  we  had  learned  to  look  as  the  keystone  of 
our  regiment,  might  have  led  back  the  remnant  of  the  band 
he  loved,  and  who  loved  him,  to  our  first  camp-ground  at 
Concord,  and  that  then  and  there  we  might  have  had  our 
parting  parade. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  ardently  hope  that  everywhere  and 
always,  whether  in  public  usefulness  and  honor,  or  private 
repose,  he  will  command  that  universal  honor,  admiration, 
and  love  which  our  hearts  accord  to  him." 

It  was  thus  that  the  brave  hearts  of  the  command  re- 
sponded to  the  base  efforts  of  envious  intrigue  against  the 
commander,  —  efforts  destined,  as  has  been  seen,  to  right- 
eous failure. 

After  Colonel  Harriman's  reappointment,  measures  were 
taken  to  recruit  the  thinned  ranks  of  his  regiment,  which 
was  below  the  minimum  entitling  it  to  full  organization. 
Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  recruits  were  at  first  obtained, 
and  forwarded  to  the  regiment,  then  in  Kentucky.  Many 
of  these  were,  however,  of  the  "bounty-jumping"  species, 
and  deserted,  either  on  the  route  or  after  arriving  in  camp. 
Finally,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1864,  the  colonel,  with 
several  officers  of  his  own  and  other  regiments,  and  with 
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eighty-seven  men  for  the  Eleventh,  started  for  the  front. 
At  Cincinnati,  February  ist,  he  was  mustered  into  the  ser- 
vice. Having  reached  Camp  Nelson,  Ky.,  on  the  3d,  and 
remained  there  four  days,  he  took  command  of  between 
five  and  six  hundred  officers  and  men  belonging  to  the 
Eleventh  New  Hampshire  and  to  regiments  from  other 
States,  — the  men  being  mostly  recruits  and  convalescents, 
—  and  commenced  the  march  of  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  for  Knoxville,  East  Tennessee.  It  was  for  the  most 
part  a  hard,  toilsome  journey  in  a  southeasterly  course, 
through  a  mountainous  part  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
and  thinly  settled.  The  so-called  roads  were  almost  impas- 
sable ;  leading  through  forests,  with  stumps,  rocks,  ledges, 
logs,  bogs,  and  sloughs  in  the  way.  Then  there  were  steep 
mountains  to  climb,  and  numberless  troublesome  streams 
to  cross.  On  arriving  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  the  men 
had  to  help  the  mules  at  the  wagons.  In  such  a  juncture, 
arms  were  stacked,  and  a  detail  of  ten  men  was  placed  with 
each  wagon,  —  two  to  assist  the  driver,  one  or  more  being 
upon  the  '*  off  side,"  and  the  remaining  eight  lifting  at  the 
body  and  the  wheels.  Sometimes  a  rod  could  be  gone  over 
at  a  lift,  and  sometimes  not  half  that.  Still  there  was  not 
much  fault-finding,  nor  were  there  many  unwilling  minds. 
Most  of  the  "  boys  "  were  lively  and  cheerful  all  the  way. 
The  colonel  had  no  horse,  and  "  roughed  it "  an  foot  with 
his  men.  The  supply  train,  when  it  started,  consisted  of 
eighteen  wagons,  each  drawn  by  six  mules,  and  two  ambu- 
lances with  two  horses  each.  During  the  journey,  some 
of  the  men  dropped  out  by  sickness  and  a  few  deserted ;  a 
few  of  the  wagons  were  smashed,  and  some  of  the  mules 
died.  Knoxville  was  reached  on  the  27th  of  February. 
The  march  had  occupied  twenty  days,  including  a  six  days' 
tarry  at  Point  Isabel,  or  Camp  Burn  side,  at  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigation  on  the  Cumberland  River,  in  waiting 
for  forage  to  be  brought  in  transports.  At  that  point  was 
a  large  camp,  including  the  New  Hampshire  Ninth ;  and 
there,  too,  some  of  the  men  of  Colonel  Harriman's  detach- 
ment found  the  organizations  to  which  they  belonged,  and 
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were  dismissed.     This  had    also  occasionally  occurred  in 
the  case  of  others  on  the  way  thither. 

On  Sunday,  February  28th,  the  day  after  his  arrival  at 
Knoxville,  Colonel  Harriman  visited  his  regiment,  at  Mossy 
Creek,  thirty-two  miles  away.  He  arrived  there  about  sun- 
set. His  reception  was  most  flattering,  and  attested  anew 
the  strong  hold  retained  by  him  upon  the  affections  of  his 
command.  Joy  rent  the  air  with  enthusiastic  cheering, 
peal  on  peal.  Cordial  salutations  everywhere  greeted  the 
beloved  commander.  That  sunset  hour  at  Mossy  Creek 
was  his  hour  of  triumph  ;  that  reception,  his  vindication. 

During  the  colonel's  absence  the  Eleventh  had,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Collins,  —  until  detained  by  sickness, 
and  then  under  Captains  Dudley,  Cogswell,  and  Tilton,  — 
done  good  service  in  the  Mississippi  campaign,  after  the  fall 
of  Vicksburg,  and  at  the  siege  of  Knoxville.  It  had  had, 
too,  more  than  its  share  of  hardship  and  privation.  Of  its 
experience  it  is  recorded,^  that  shortly  after  the  relief  of 
Knoxville,  resulting  from  Union  success  at  Chattanooga, 
"  rations  were  shorter  than  ever  ;  some  days,  only  a  single 
ear  of  corn  being  issued  to  the  men.  .  .  .  For  the  five 
months  it  was  in  Tennessee,  the  regiment  did  not  draw  a 
single  pair  of  feeting  and  very  little  of  any  kind  of  clothing. 
The  Eleventh  could  be  tracked  by  the  marks  of  bloody 
feet  while  marching.  In  lieu  of  shoes,  green  hides  were 
issued  to  the  men,  of  which  they  made  moccasins." 

On  that  evening  of  his  return  to  his  regiment.  Colonel 
Harriman  reported  to  General  Wilcox,  commanding  the 
division,  and  received  orders  to  return  the  next  day  to 
Knoxville,  and  to  take  charge  of,  clothe,  equip,  and  drill  his 
detachment,  and  there  await  further  orders.  He  returned 
to  Knoxville,  but  remained  there  only  four  days.  Immediate 
subsequent  events  are  briefly  recorded  by  the  colonel  him- 
self :  — 

"Saturday,  March  5,  1864,  having  received  orders  from 
General  Schofield  to  that  effect,  I  took  the  recruits  belong- 

1  In  History  of  Eleventh  Regiment :  Adjutant-GeneraVs  Report  (1866),  vol. 
ii.  p.  746. 
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ing  to  the  New  Hampshire  Eleventh  and  marched  for 
Mossy  Creek.  Arrived  there  Monday,  the  7th,  and  at 
once  took  command  of  the  gallant  old  Eleventh,  the  new 
recruits  being  added.  On  the  same  day,  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  went  out  with  the  regiment  on  a  reconnais- 
sance nine  miles  towards  Bull  Gap.  At  dark  executed  the 
*  right  about '  and  marched  back,  arriving  in  camp  at  ten 
o'clock.  It  was  one  of  the  darkest,  rainiest,  muddiest  nights 
that  I  ever  knew. 

"Left  Mossy  Creek  the  12th  of  March,  marched  on  a 
dozen  miles,  and  bivouacked  near  the  Nolichucky  River. 
The  next  day  (13th)  marched  four  miles  to  Morristown. 
Had  some  skirmishing  about  there,  and  lost  one  man 
(killed).  The  rebel  general  Longstreet  and  his  army  were 
the  men  we  were  after.  Left  Morristown  Thursday,  March 
17th,  for  Knoxville  ;  the  Twenty-third  Corps  taking  the 
place  of  the  Ninth." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  movement  which  was  to 
reunite  the  Ninth  Corps  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
now  under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Grant,  — 
general-in-chief,  too,  of  the  armies  of  the  Union ;  for  at 
last  the  fit  ge-neralissimo  had  been  found,  the  leader  long 
sought,  who  could  and  would  lead  to  final  victory.  The 
corps  was  ordered  to  Annapolis,  Md.  How  the  Eleventh 
regiment  got  there  from  Knoxville  its  colonel  will  tell :  — 

"Monday,  March  21,  1864,  we  left  Knoxville  for  another 
weary  march  back  over  the  mountains  and  through  the 
solitudes  to  Point  Isabel  and  central  Kentucky.  We  had 
no  army  wagons  on  this  trip,  but  took  short  rations  and 
'  pack  mules.'  ^  These  mules  carried  the  forage  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  men's  rations  on  their  backs ;  and  our  return 
was  much  the  easier  of  the  two  trips. 

"We  arrived  at  Camp  Nelson  Thursday,  March  31st. 
Left  that  place  April  ist ;  marched  to  Nicholasville  in  the 
mud  and  rain  just  at  night ;  and  the  men  stood  under  the 
sides  of  buildings,  in  old  sheds,  etc.,  till  morning.     April 

1  The  sick  and  the  baggage  had  been  sent  away  via  Nashville  and  Chatta- 
nooga. 
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2d,  came  on  by  railroad  to  Covington.  April  3d,  passed 
over  the  Ohio  River  to  Cincinnati,  and  onward  by  railroad, 
via  Columbus,  Steubenville,  Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg,  etc.,  to 
Baltimore,  where  we  arrived  Wednesday  afternoon,  April 
6th.  Came  the  next  day  by  steamboat  to  Annapolis,  Md. 
(where  I  now  write),  and  went  into  camp." 

The  destination  of  the  corps  was  as  yet  a  campaign 
secret ;  for  none  but  corps  commanders,  the  secretary  of 
war,  and  the  President  knew  Grant's  plan  of  operations. 
But  there  came  up  from  the  south  the  sound  of  preparation 
for  a  great  movement,  —  a  movement  southward  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rapidan,  whither  the  army  of  rebellion  and 
the  army  of  the  Union  had  betaken  themselves  after 
Gettysburg,  and  where  they  had  since  rested ;  an  onward 
movement  never  to  turn  backward  over  the  Rappahannock, 
or  even  the  Rapidan,  but  ever  to  roll  forward  in  red,  resist- 
less surge  ;  forward  to  the  James,  ay,  and  to  the  Appo- 
mattox !  It  was  safe  to  conjecture  that  Burnside's  Corps 
would  help  to  swell  that  mighty  tide  of  Northern  valor  soon 
to  be  rolling  on. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

BATTLE   OF    THE    WILDERNESS.  —  THE    CAPTURE. 
1864. 

Colonel  Harriman  writes  in  camp  near  Annapolis  : 
"  April  8th,  my  birthday  again.  I  find  that  time  passes 
rapidly  ;  but  if  we  do  our  duty,  whether  our  years  are  few 
or  many,  we  shall  '  answer  life's  great  end.'  .  .  .  Moved 
our  encampment  to-day  a  mile  and  a  half  farther  from  An- 
napolis to  Camp  Parole.  The  Ninth  Army  Corps  is  being 
reorganized  here  at  Annapolis;  and  we  are  now  (April 
i6th),  as  I  write,  expecting  to  remain  here  a  short  time  to 
drill,  arm,  and  clothe  the  men  and  perfect  our  organization, 
and  then  to  move  to  the  front. 

"  April  19th.  This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  battles  of 
Lexington  and  Concord  in  the  Revolution,  which  battles 
were  very  small  in  themselves  though  big  in  results. 

"Wednesday,  April  20,  1864.  My  wife  arrived  at  Camp 
Parole  to-day.  I  took  her  to  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Welsh, 
near  by  our  encampment,  where  we  purpose  to  board  dur- 
ing her  visit.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  for  me  and  for  her,  the 
visit  from  which  we  expected  so  much  very  suddenly  ter- 
minated in  consequence  of  an  earlier  movement  of  the 
Ninth  Corps  than  was  anticipated.  We  moved  from  Camp 
Parole  for  the  front  April  23d,  at  ten  o'clock,  forenoon. 
It  was  a  hot,  dusty  day.  Mrs.  Harriman  did  not  leave 
Camp  Parole  till  four  o'clock,  p.  m.  We  marched  and 
she  rode  in  the  cars.  Nine  miles  out  from  Camp  Parole 
our  road  and  hers  intersected.  It  was  at  a  little  way-sta- 
tion. We  were  halted  and  the  train  stopped.  I  saw  Mrs. 
Harriman  at  the  window,  and  we  had  time  to  meet  at  the 
door  of  the  car,  where  I  took  what  almost  seemed  like  my 
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last  leave.  This  was  Saturday.  On  Monday  (25th)  we 
passed  through  Washington,  and  were  reviewed  by  the 
President  and  General  Burnside  at  Willard's  Hotel." 

Of  that  review  an  eye-witness  ^  says  in  glowing  phrase  :  — 

"  All  the  speculations  in  regard  to  Burnside's  destination 
fell  to  the  ground  when,  on  the  25th  of  April,  the  Ninth 
Corps  passed  through  Washington  and  moved  into  Virginia. 
It  was  a  sublime  spectacle,  .  .  .  the  corps  marching  through 
the  capital  of  the  nation,  passing  in  review  before  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  corps  marched  down  Fourteenth  Street,  past 
Willard's  Hotel,  where  upon  the  balcony  stood  the  Presi- 
dent and  General  Burnside.  Behold  the  scene  !  Platoons, 
companies,  battalions,  regiments,  brigades,  and  divisions. 
The  men  are  bronzed  by  the  rays  of  the  Southern  sun  and 
by  the  March  winds.  The  bright  sunshine  glances  from 
their  bayonets ;  above  them  wave  their  standards,  tattered 
by  the  winds,  torn  by  cannon-ball  and  rifle-shot,  stained 
with  the  blood  of  dying  heroes.  They  are  priceless  treas- 
ures, more  beloved  than  houses,  land,  riches,  honor,  ease, 
comfort,  wife,  or  children.  .  .  . 

"The  people  of  Washington  have  turned  out  to  see  them. 
Senators  have  left  their  chamber,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  taken  a  recess  to  gaze  upon  the  defenders 
of  their  country  as  they  pass  through  the  city,  many  of 
them,  alas !  never  to  return.  There  is  the  steady  tramping 
of  the  thousands,  the  deep,  heavy  jar  of  the  gun  carriages, 
the  clattering  of  hoofs,  the  clanking  of  sabres,  the  drum- 
beat, the  bugle-call,  and  the  music  of  the  bands.  Pave- 
ment, sidewalk,  windows,  and  roofs  are  occupied  by  the 
people. 

"  A  division  of  veterans  pass,  saluting  the  President  and 
their  commander  with  cheers.  And  now,  with  full  ranks, 
platoons  extending  from  sidewalk  to  sidewalk,  are  brigades 
which  have  never  been  in  battle,  for  the  first  time  shoulder- 
ing arms  for  their  country,  who  till  a  year  ago  never  had  a 
country,  who  even  now  are  not  American  citizens,  who  are 
disfranchised,  yet  they  are  going  out  to  fight  for  the  flag ! 

1  Charles  Carleton  Coffin,  in  Four  Years  of  Fighting,  pp.  309,  310. 
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Their  country  was  given  them  by  the  tall,  pale,  benevolent- 
hearted  man  standing  upon  the  balcony.  For  the  first  time 
they  behold  their  benefactor.  They  are  darker-hued  than 
their  veteran  comrades ;  but  they  can  cheer  as  lustily, 
'  Hurrah  !  Hurrah  ! '  '  Hurrah  for  Massa  Linkum  !  '  'Three 
cheers  for  the  President ! '  They  swing  their  caps,  clap 
their  hands,  and  shout  their  joy.  Long,  loud,  and  jubilant 
are  the  rejoicings  of  those  redeemed  sons  of  Africa.  Regi- 
ment after  regiment  of  stalwart  men,  slaves  once,  but  free- 
men now,  with  steady  step  and  even  rank,  pass  down  the 
street,  moving  on  to  the  Old  Dominion.  It  was  the  first 
review  of  colored  troops  by  the  President.  He  gave  them 
freedom,  he  recognized  them  as  soldiers." 

On  the  28th  of  April  the  Eleventh  regiment,  in  the 
march  of  its  corps,  arrived  at  Bristoe  Station,  on  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria  (or  Midland)  Railroad,  where  it  remained  in 
camp  until  May  4th,  engaged  "  early  and  late  in  drill  and 
target  practice."  Already  Grant  was  moving  southeast- 
ward from  Culpeper,  Lee  northeastward  from  Orange 
Court  House,  on  lines  of  march  which  were  to  intersect  in 
the  deadly  collision  of  battle  in  the  Wilderness.  The  corps 
heard  the  order  to  advance,  and  the  Eleventh  marched  on 
the  4th  of  May  twenty  miles  to  Bealton  Station,  on  the 
same  railroad,  and  bivouacked  for  the  night  in  a  "  field  of 
tall  green  grass."  On  Thursday,  May  5th,  the  march  was 
resumed ;  the  Rappahannock  was  crossed  on  a  ponton 
bridge  at  Rappahannock  Station ;  and,  the  march  having 
been  continued  along  the  southwesterly  side  of  that  river, 
the  Rapidan  was  at  last  reached  at  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  crossed  at  Germanna  Ford.  After  advancing  a 
mile  farther  the  men,  wearied  by  forced  marching  under  a 
burning  sun,  and  with  only  a  halt  of  fifteen  minutes  early 
in  the  afternoon  "for  coffee  and  hard  tack,"  rested  at  last 
on  their  arms  "  upon  a  smooth,  high  ridge."  They  could 
hear  the  thunders  of  the  first  day's  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, continuing  into  the  night.  Their  orders  were  to  pitch 
no  tents,  and  to  be  in  constant  readiness  to  advance.  There 
was  no  sleep  for  them,  oflftcers  or  soldiers,  that  night. 
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At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  6th  of  May, 
the  Eleventh  marched  to  the  battle-field,  and  took  its  place 
in  the  line  confronting  that  of  the  enemy.  The  Ninth 
Corps,  a  portion  of  which  had  been  in  the  first  day's  bat- 
tle, had  position,  with  the  Second  (Hancock's)  on  its  left, 
and  the  Fifth  (Warren's)  next  it  on  its  right ;  the  Sixth 
(Sedgwick's)  being  beyond  the  Fifth,  and  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  Union  line.  Confronting  the  Ninth,  as  it  thus 
stood  in  the  left  centre,  were  portions  of  both  Hill's  and 
Longstreet's  forces.  So  Burnside's  and  Longstreet's  corps, 
those  frequent  antagonists  in  former  fierce  encounters  of 
battle,  were  again  pitted  against  each  other.  But  it  comes 
within  the  strict  scope  of  present  narration  to  present  only 
such  details  of  the  battle  as  came  within  the  experience  of 
the  Eleventh  New  Hampshire  regiment  and  its  commander. 
These  details  shall  largely  be  contributed  by  the  direct  tes- 
timony of  participants  in  the  bloody  struggle. 

The  great  battle  of  May  6th  began  in  the  early  morning, 
and  the  Eleventh  was  under  fire  the  greater  part  of  the 
sultry  day.  "At  noon  the  brigade  made  a  flank  movement 
to  the  left  about  a  mile,  and  took  a  new  position  to  charge 
the  rebel  lines."  ^     Colonel  Harriman  writes  :  — 

"At  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  our  brigade 
charged  the  enemy's  lines.  The  Eleventh  regiment  moved 
up  gallantly,  and  fought  with  determined  spirit  and  bravery. 
No  troops  ever  made  an  assault  in  finer  style.  We  were 
in  an  oak  wilderness,  at  the  right  of  a  plank  road  leading 
from  Fredericksburg  to  Orange  Court  House.  We  carried 
two  successive  lines  of  the  enemy's  works  by  charging  des- 
perately upon  them.  We  drove  them  from  all  their  works 
in  our  front.  While  the  Eleventh  was  gallantly  fighting  its 
way  under  the  fiercest  musketry  fire  that  this  war  has 
known,  our  connections,  both  to  the  right  and  left,  became 
broken,  and  we  found  ourselves  without  support,  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  division,  and  far  in  advance.  A  fresh 
brigade  charged  upon  our  left  flank.  The  regiment  re- 
treated on  a  lively  run  and  I  was  taken  prisoner." 

1  Adjutant- GeneraVs  Report  (1886),  vol.  Ji.  p.  749- 
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In  addition  to  this  diary  sketch  the  colonel  has  else- 
where recorded  that,  finding  his  regiment  isolated,  and 
wishing  to  ascertain  where  the  rest  of  the  brigade  and  di- 
vision were,  as  well  as  to  get  orders,  he  sent  back  first  Cap- 
tain Edgerly,  of  the  brigade  staff,  who  was  captured  and 
subsequently  shot.  He  then  sent  Corporal  Franklin,  who 
was  captured  ;  and  Captain  Tilton,  who  was  next  dispatched, 
barely  escaped  the  same  mishap.  Finally  Lieutenant  Frost 
was  sent  back,  who,  going  a  long  distance  to  the  rear,  found 
General  Griffin,  commander  of  the  brigade,  who  said : 
"Tell  Colonel  Harriman  to  hold  the  line  if  he  can."  Frost, 
on  his  return,  narrowly  escaped  capture.  Those  messen- 
gers fell  into  the  enemy's  hands  right  in  rear  of  the  regi- 
ment ;  a  fact  attesting  its  most  perilous  position,  with  the 
enemy  in  front  and  rear,  in  fact  all  around,  in  a  dense  jun- 
gle of  scrubby  growth,  a  mazy  tangle-wood,  ablaze  with  the 
fire  or  murky  with  the  smoke  of  battle. 

The  following  vivid  sketch  is  from  the  pen  of  a  brave 
company  officer^  of  the  Eleventh,  who  was  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight :  — 

"  About  midday,  the  Eleventh  New  Hampshire,  with 
other  regiments  of  the  brigade  commanded  by  General  S. 
G.  Griffin,  is  within  short  musket  range  of  the  enemy. 
Colonel  Harriman  is  with  his  regiment,  commanding  and 
leading  with  conspicuous  bravery  ;  his  tall  form  a  fair  mark 
for  the  enemy's  riflemen,  who  shoot  from  behind  extempo- 
rized breastworks  of  logs.  The  lamented  Collins,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  the  regiment,  falls  mortally  wounded  by  a 
musket  ball  through  the  head  ;  Captain  Clark  is  disabled  by 
a  gunshot  wound  in  the  arm  ;  Lieutenant  Currier  receives 
a  severe  wound  in  the  face  ;  scores  of  men  hobble  to  the 
rear.  Presently  the  command  '  Forward  ! '  is  passed  along 
the  lines.  We  deliver  our  fire  and  rush  with  a  shout  to- 
ward the  enemy.  Many  of  them  run  for  their  lives  ;  others 
raise  handkerchiefs  on  ramrods  for  flags  of  truce.  '  Cease 
firing  ! '  shouts  our  colonel.     Scores  of  graybacks  surrender 

1  Captain  George  N.  Shepard,  of  Epping,  N.  H.  The  account  was  printed 
in  the  newspapers  in  1867. 
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and  are  sent  to  the  rear.  Enthusiasm  runs  high,  and  we 
push  on  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  foe.  The  Hnes  of  the  op- 
posing armies  extend  for  miles  through  the  dense  forests, 
but  only  that  in  our  immediate  front  is  visible  to  ourselves ; 
it  is  all  of  the  battle  to  us.  We  drive  the  enemy  from  a 
second  line,  capturing  a  part.  We  pause  and  examine  our 
position,  and  find  ourselves  far  in  advance  of  the  general 
line  of  battle.  Colonel  Harriman  sends  back  for  instruc- 
tions. '  Tell  the  general,'  says  he  to  the  messenger,  '  that 
we  are  driving  the  enemy  before  us,  but  our  flanks  are  ex- 
posed. Ask  if  we  shall  hold  our  position  until  the  main 
line  comes  up,  or  shall  we  push  them  farther.  We  can  do 
either.'  While  waiting  to  receive  orders,  we  are  giving 
time  for  the  enemy  to  rally.  Soon  we  perceive  a  long  line 
of  gray-clad  men  emerging  from  the  thick  undergrowth  on 
our  left,  and  swinging  around  our  flank.  Not  a  moment  is 
to  be  lost.  '  To  the  rear,  and  form  a  new  line  fronting  the 
foe ! '  We  reach  the  old  rebel  line  of  log  breastworks. 
'  Halt  here,  men  ! '  shouts  our  colonel,  waving  his  sword  ; 
'  we  can  hold  them  here  ;  form  in  line  here.'  But  before 
the  line  is  half  formed,  our  pursuers  pour  in  their  fire. 
Every  experienced  military  man  knows  the  difficulty  of 
reforming  a  line  under  fire.  The  efforts  of  our  colonel 
and  his  subordinates  are  of  no  avail.  To  the  rear  again  we 
go.  So  hard  are  we  pressed,  and  such  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  rapid  flight,  that  some  are  killed  and  others 
captured,  among  the  latter  our  colonel  ;  while  Captain  Til- 
ton  and  others  barely  escape  the  rebel  clutches.  I  have 
related  facts  of  which  I  was  cognizant  as  an  eye-witness." 

Here  another  trustworthy  account  ^  supplies  interesting 
incidents  :  — 

"  Of  the  charge  in  the  Wilderness  led  by  Colonel  Harri- 
man, which  is  among  the  many  unrecorded  incidents  of 
those  battle-heated  years,  we  are  impelled  to  write :  — 

"The  6th  of  May,  1864,  broke  clear  and  warm.  The 
fate  of  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  begun  on  the  5th, 
hung  in  an  even  balance.     The  Eleventh  was  early  in  line. 

^  Published  in  Kearsarge  Independent,  August  i,  1884. 
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•  What  are  the  orders  ? '  said  Colonel  Harriman  to  General 
Griffin,  who  was  then  in  command  of  the  second  brigade. 
The  reply  was :  '  Push  the  enemy  !  ' 

"Colonel  Harriman,  inquiring  if  he  was  to  be  supported, 
and  receiving  the  answer  that  he  would  be,  in  a  clear,  ring- 
ing voice,  that  nerved  every  man  to  the  conflict,  shouted, 
'  Eleventh  New  Hampshire,  forward  ! '  Every  man  was  at 
his  post,  and  braver  men  never  fought.  They  advanced 
and  steadily  forced  the  Confederates  back  through  the  un- 
derbrush and  stunted  trees  amidst  the  incessant  roar  of 
musketry.  Colonel  Harriman  soon  found  his  command 
(which  had  been  increased  by  a  large  number  of  Western 
troops  without  officers,  whom  the  Eleventh  had  found  lying 
snug  to  the  ground)  far  in  advance  of  the  main  line  with 
no  support.  Sending  back  several  times  to  explain  the 
situation,  he  still  '  pushed  the  enemy.'  A  halt  was  made  ; 
there  was  a  lull  in  the  roar  of  battle,  and  Colonel  Harri- 
man saw  he  was  confronted  by  a  strong  line  of  intrench- 
ments,  over  which  were  leveled  the  guns  of  the  enemy, 
ready  to  hurl  death  at  any  further  advance.  '  Fix  bayonets  ! ' 
shouted  the  gallant  colonel,  and  stepping  in  front  of  his 
men,  his  face  blackened  with  powder,  with  sword  in  one 
hand  and  revolver  in  the  other,  gave  the  word  to  charge  ! 
With  a  deep  Northern  cheer,  and  with  the  force  of  a  whirl- 
wind, the  column  rushed  on.  The  works  are  reached. 
They  scale  the  reddened  battlements  ;  the  banners  are  bent 
forward  over  the  heads  of  the  valiant.  Bravely  the  Con- 
federates fight,  but  are  overpowered  and  routed,  and  fall 
back  to  a  second  line.  '  Forward  ! '  Again  the  same  heroic 
struggle,  the  same  shouts  of  victory,  and  the  second  line  is 
won. 

"  Reader,  peace  has  come.  Can  you  comprehend  the  sit- 
uation, and  can  you  see  the  carnage  of  that  day }  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Collins  is  lying  dead  at  the  foot  of  a  pine- 
tree  ;  Captain  Dudley  is  wounded  ;  while  Captain  Clark,  of 
Manchester,  with  the  color  of  death  upon  him,  says,  '  I  am 
badly  shot,  colonel,  but  cannot  tell  where.'  Colonel  Harri- 
man goes  to  him,  and  discovers  that  his  arm  is  shattered. 
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The  ground  over  which  the  assault  was  made  is  covered 
with  gallant  men,  wounded,  dead,  and  dying.  But  the 
assaulting  column  faces  to  the  front.  It  advances  still 
farther ;  it  has  passed  nearly  through  the  dense  forest  to 
an  opening  and  higher  ground.  A  flag  of  truce  is  raised 
by  the  enemy,  but  Colonel  Harriman,  suspecting  their  mo- 
tives, orders  his  men  to  fix  bayonets.  This  has  scarcely 
been  done  when  a  fresh  brigade  pounces  down  upon  Colo- 
nel Harriman's  shattered  ranks,  and  he  is  compelled  to 
fall  back. 

"  The  enemy  had  gained  his  rear.  Where  was  Colonel 
Harriman's  support .''  He  never  knew.  He  would  not  sur- 
render ;  and  in  steadying  his  men,  and  stubbornly  contest- 
ing every  inch  of  ground,  he  found  himself  surrounded  by 
a  dozen  or  fifteen  Confederates,  whose  guns  were  leveled  at 
him,  and  who  called  upon  him  to  give  up  his  revolver.  But 
he  threw  it  over  their  heads,  when  he  was  immediately  seized 
and  marched  to  the  rear.  There  Confederate  officers  and 
men  gathered  around  him,  and  a  lieutenant  said  to  him : 
*  You  observe  my  men  are  curious  to  see  you.  You  were 
a  conspicuous  figure  when  you  led  your  men  against  our 
works,  and  I  ordered  them  to  pick  you  off,  but  here  you  are 
unharmed.' 

"  When  he  was  asked  to  surrender  his  sword,  the  rebel 
officers  found  he  had  fooled  them  by  slyly  dropping  it  on 
the  field  of  battle  after  being  captured,  where  it  was  picked 
up  by  one  of  the  men  of  his  regiment,  and  returned  safely 
to  his  home  in  Warner." 

Such  was  one  of  the  most  gallant  exploits  of  that  event- 
ful day,  — the  charge  of  the  New  Hampshire  Eleventh  in 
the  Wilderness.  Its  result,  like  the  general  one  of  that 
day,  to  both  sides,  was  success  offset  by  reverse.  But  the 
moral  advantage  was  upon  the  Union  side,  where  there  had 
been  that  brilliant  and  persistent  daring  and  doing,  and 
that  heroic  dying,  too,  of  which  there  was  to  be  so  much 
more  yet,  along  that  oblique  but  definite  line  of  march  to 
Richmond,  on  which  Grant  was  "  to  fight  it  out  if  it  took 
all  summer." 
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On  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  Eleventh,  "without  colo- 
nel or  lieutenant-colonel,  assembled  around  its  colors,"  and, 
having  counted  its  losses,  went  straightway  upon  picket 
duty  for  the  night.  It  comes  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
biography  to  detail  the  honorable  record  made  by  the  regi- 
ment under  the  command  respectively  of  Captains  Tilton, 
Dudley,  Cogswell,  Locke,  and  Shepard,  during  the  captivity 
of  Colonel  Harriman.  Let  it  suffice  here  to  say  that  that 
record  is  the  proud  one  of  "  Spottsylvania,  North  Anna, 
Cold  Harbor,  Weldon  Railroad,  Poplar  Grove  Church,  and 
Hatcher's  Run,"  —  names  with  which,  together  with  "  Fred- 
ericksburg, Vicksburg,  Jackson,  East  Tennessee,  the  Wil- 
derness, and  Petersburg,"  its  banner  was  inscribed  "  by 
order  of  the  commanding  general  of  the  army  for  meritori- 
ous conduct  in  battle." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  PRISONER  OF  WAR.  —  IN  PERILOUS  DURANCE.  —  RELEASED. 
1864. 

Colonel  Harriman,  upon  his  capture,  was  conducted  by 
a  Confederate  lieutenant  and  six  privates  to  the  provost- 
guard,  half  a  mile  at  the  rear,  and  thence  two  miles  farther, 
on  the  Fredericksburg  and  Orange  Plank  Road,  to  an  open 
space,  where,  with  a  large  number  of  other  prisoners,  he 
remained  through  the  night.  "  My  bed,"  he  has  said,  "  was 
the  ground,  my  covering  the  heavens,  and  my  food  was 
faith,  but  no  bread."  He  further  writes:  "Saturday,  May 
7th,  at  noon,  we  started  for  Orange  Court  House.  The  day 
was  excessively  hot.  I  had  taken  up  two  rebel  blankets  on 
the  battle-field  for  my  bed ;  but  I  could  not  carry  so  much 
weight,  and  I  gave  one  of  them  to  Sergeant-Major  Glitton 
of  the  Massachusetts  Twenty-first.  Nearly  overcome  with 
heat  and  fatigue,  we  arrived  at  Orange  Court  House  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  having  marched  twenty-two  miles." 

Here  must  find  place  an  interesting  sketch,  comprising  a 
description  of  the  battle-ground,  some  leading  features  of 
the  bloody  encounter,  the  capture  of  Colonel  Harriman, 
and  incidents  immediately  succeeding,  penned,  twenty-one 
years  later  by  a  gallant,  high-minded  Virginian. ^  It  is  the 
testimony  of  one  who,  while  of  the  enemy's  guard  in  escort 
of  prisoners  of  war,  became,  on  the  twenty  miles'  march  to 
Orange  Court  House,  the  personal  friend  of   the  captive 

1  John  W.  Jackson,  of  Columbia,  Va.  His  statement  was  written,  March 
1885,  as  a  portion  of  a  review  of  General  Harriman's  In  the  Orient,  to  ex- 
plain the  writer's  connection  with  the  book  and  its  author.  The  valuable  pro- 
duction of  a  not  unskillful  pen  was  sent  to  the  general's  son,  W.  C.  Harriman, 
subject  to  his  disposition. 
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New  Hampshire  colonel,  and  such  ever  after  remained.    He 
writes  :  — 

"In  May  of  1864,  the  armies  of  Lee  and  Grant,  as  known 
to  all,  met  each  other  in  '  The  Wilderness,'  in  Virginia,  a 
section  of  country  about  ten  miles  square,  equidistant  from 
Orange  Court  House  and  Fredericksburg,  from  which  the 
good  and  enterprising  old  colonial  governor  Spottiswode, 
(Spottswood)  had  cleared  the  original  growth  for  fuel  where- 
with to  make  iron,  '  moche  goode  store  of  whiche '  —  in  the 
quaint  phrase  of  that  day  —  was  to  be  found  there.  This 
denudation  letting  in  the  air  and  sunlight  upon  a  thin  grav- 
elly soil, '  born  poor,'  there  sprang  up  a  strangely  dense  and 
stunted  undergrowth  of  chinquapin,  hickory,  and  dogwood, 
through  which  a  man  on  foot  can  with  difficulty  grope  his 
way.  John  Esten  Cooke,  one  of  Virginia's  post-bellum 
novelists,  in  his  book,  'Surry  of  Eagle's  Nest,'  takes  his 
hero  through  this  sad  and  weird  locality,  and  succeeds  in 
giving  him  a  severe  catch  of  '  the  blues.'  At  best  it  is  a 
gloomy  locality. 

"  Such  was  the  Wilderness  in  1864,  where  the  two  armies 
met,  with  a  shock  terrific  indeed,  and  most  sanguinary  in 
results,  from  the  fact  that  from  the  nature  of  the  ground 
no  artillery  could  be  used,  and  the  fighting  was  with  mus- 
ketry at  short  range.  So  dense  was  the  undergrowth  that 
frequently  opposing  lines  of  battle  got  within  fifty  paces  of 
each  other  before  being  discovered. 

"  It  was  in  the  thickest  of  this  thicket,  where  for  two 
days  the  sullen  roar  of  musketry,  unrelieved  by  the  deep 
diapason  of  the  big  guns  which  ordinarily  lends  variety  to 
the  death-song  of  battle,  had  risen  and  fallen  with  its  dread 
monotony, — it  was  here  in  this  Aceldama,  on  the  second 
day,  that,  stepping  a  few  paces  in  front  of  his  regiment 
of  New  Hampshire  men.  Colonel  (later  on  General)  Walter 
Harriman  'was  taken  in'  by  a  Confederate  picket  guard 
which  was  lying  concealed  within  twenty  steps  of  his  regi- 
ment. This  writer,  then  an  officer  in  General  Lee's  body- 
guard, —  or  rather  a  battalion  of  scouts,  guides,  and  cou- 
riers attached  to  General  Lee's  headquarters,  — was  one  of 
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the  guard  which  escorted  the  Federal  prisoners  taken  in 
the  two  days'  fight  —  about  twelve  hundred  in  all,  officers 
and  men  —  back  to  Orange  Court  House.  As  we  rode 
wearily  by  the  side  of  the  disconsolate  column  of  sad  cap- 
tives, we  were  attracted  by  the  towering  height  (six  feet  two 
inches)  of  General  Harriman,  and  by  that  indescribable  and 
subtle  air  which  marks  the  man  who  rises  above  the  crowd, 
morally  and  mentally.  Noticing  his  jaded  walk,  and  that 
he  had  passed  the  prime  of  life,  while  we  were  a  mere 
youth,  we  called  him  to  the  side  of  the  column,  dismounted, 
and  had  him  take  our  saddle. 

"  We  cannot  now,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-one  years,  re- 
call all  the  conversation  that  passed  between  us  on  those 
dusty  miles  along  the  old  plank  road  on  that  sultry  May 
afternoon  ;  but  the  recollection  of  his  steady  and  defiant 
convictions  of  the  triumph  of  the  Union  cause  and  the 
downfall  of  the  Confederacy  is  very  vivid  to-day.  We 
thought  it  strange  at  the  time  that  he,  the  captive,  should 
be  so  triumphant,  instead  of  despondent,  as  would  have 
been  natural  to  his  age  and  under  his  surroundings.  We 
suggested  something  of  the  kind,  with  the  additional  re- 
mark that  we  had  at  least  foiled  Grant,  if  not  beaten  him, 
and,  with  the  further  assurance  of  youth,  that  the  latter 
was  but  a  matter  of  a  few  days'  time.  Rising  to  his  full 
length  in  our  short  stirrups  (his  knees  had  been  drawn  up, 
much  as  the  English  ride),  for  a  moment  he  seemed  to 
think  he  was  again  in  front  of  his  regiment  on  the  eve  of 
assault,  and  while  his  eye  flashed,  and  his  hand  clutched 
nervously  toward  the  sabre  side,  he  cried  out  :  '  Never ! 
Your  success  is  only  ephemeral.  God  Almighty  is  back  of 
our  army !  ' 

"  That  remark  placed  General  Harriman  at  once  in  our 
mind  as  one  of  those  whom  we  of  the  South  at  that  day, 
with  our  loose  go-as-you-please,  devil-may-care,  Cavalier 
notions,  styled  fanatical  Puritans.  The  Puritan  saw  God's 
hand  everywhere  the  battle  raged  for  human  rights,  no 
matter  how  weak  his  force,  or  how  strong  the  opposing 
power  of  error  or  guilty  wrong.     General  Harriman,  though 
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a  Democrat  at  one  time,  was  too  much  of  a  Puritan  to  be 
blinded  to  the  fact  that  his  party,  shorn  of  its  strength  by 
its  dalHance  with  the  Delilah  of  slavery,  was  utterly  impo- 
tent  to  grapple  with  the  hideous  evil.  His  Puritanism  — 
if  you  choose  to  call  it  that,  but  we  would  say  principle,  un- 
doubtedly the  outcome  of  Puritan  teaching  and  nurture  — 
was  stronger  than  his  politics.  Is  New  England  breeding 
any  of  this  stock  now  >     Such  men  are  needed." 

Several  thousand  Union  prisoners  were  gathered  at  Or- 
ange Court  House.  Here  the  commissioned  officers  were 
culled  from  the  prisoners,  and  taken  away  by  railroad  to 
Lynchburg,  where  they  arrived  Tuesday,  May  lOth.  The 
colonel's  diary  notes  relate  the  succeeding  month's  expe- 
rience :  — 

"  I  now  write  (May  loth)  at  Lynchburg,  Va.  From  the 
best  information  I  can  get  in  this  rebel  country,  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  was  the  fiercest, 
bloodiest  battle  of  the  whole  war ;  more  men  killed,  more 
wounded,  and  more  taken  prisoners,  than  in  any  other 
battle.  To  think  now  of  the  fighting,  of  the  field  covered 
with  the  dead  and  the  dying  of  that  terrible  day  (May  6th) 
makes  my  blood  almost  curdle.     I  cannot  describe  it. 

"Sunday,  May,  15th  —  a  rainy,  gloomy  day.  Still  in 
prison  at  Lynchburg.  There  are  about  one  hundred  and 
ten  Federal  officers  here,—  two  brigadier-generals,  four 
colonels,  one  lieutenant-colonel,  several  majors,  and  the 
others,  captains  and  lieutenants.  To-day  we  have  been 
singing  hymns  and  melancholy  pieces.  My  heart  has  been 
on  home,  and  what  a  home  that  may  be  !  I  fear  I  am  reck- 
oned among  the  killed  in  the  terrible  battle  of  May  6th. 
I  cannot  get  a  letter  or  a  dispatch  through  the  rebel  lines 
to  tell  that  I  am  alive. 

"Danville,  Va.,  Thursday,  May  19.  Arrived  here  this 
morning  before  light,  having  'broken  camp'  at  Lynchburg 
Tuesday  night  (17th)  at  eight  o'clock.  We  came  by  rail- 
road, in  box-cars  without  any  seats  whatever  except  the 
filthy  floors.     From  Lynchburg  we  first  traveled  easterly 
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toward  Richmond  about  seventy-five  miles,  I  should  say, 
to  the  junction  of  railroads  at  Burkesville.  Changed  off  at 
the  Junction  to  the  Danville  road,  and  arrived  here  as 
stated.  This  place  is  close  down  to  North  Carolina  line, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  southwest  from  Richmond. 

"Charlotte,  N.  C,  Saturday,  May  21st.  Left  Danville 
yesterday  morning,  and  arrived  here  last  night.  We  have 
passed  through  a  beautiful  country  in  North  Carolina.  We 
bivouacked  last  night  in  an  open  field.  It  was  Friday  yes- 
terday, and  I  had  been  a  prisoner  just  two  weeks. 

"  Augusta,  Ga.,  Monday,  May  23d.  Left  Charlotte  Sat- 
urday, the  2 1  St.  Yesterday  (Sunday)  was  a  long  day.  We 
were,  a  large  part  of  the  day,  near  Columbia,  South  Caro- 
lina ;  our  train  having  run  off  the  track  at  that  point.  We 
arrived  here  this  morning  before  light.  Augusta  is  a  beau- 
tiful city,  just  on  the  Savannah  River,  which  separates  the 
States  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  As  we  have  passed 
along  through  North  and  South  Carolina,  especially  the 
latter,  we  have  found  the  planters  attending  to  the  first 
hoeing  of  their  corn. 

"  Macon,  Ga.,  Tuesday,  May  24th.  Arrived  at  the  mili- 
tary prison  in  this  city  early  this  morning.  The  distance 
from  Augusta  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  I  find  myself 
now  in  prison  with  eleven  hundred  good  Union  officers. 
This  is  a  prison  for  commissioned  officers  alone  ;  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  are  mostly  at  Anderson- 
ville,  Ga. 

"Friday,  May  27th.  Three  weeks  ago  to-day  I  was  cap- 
tured. It  seems  more  like  three  months.  I  am  not  liking 
this  new  '  boarding-house.'  The  most  that  I  eat  is  '  hasty 
pudding,'  without  milk,  molasses,  or,  frequently,  even  salt. 
It  makes  a  very  flat  dinner,  more  especially  when  one  has 
it  for  breakfast  and  supper  besides.  They  do  furnish  us  a 
little  bacon,  —  a  very  little,  a  pound  to  a  man  for  nine  days, 
—  but  it  is  so  extremely  offensive  that  I  make  no  use  of  it. 

"  Sunday,  June  5th.  No  syllable  from  home,  and  I  fear 
that  no  word  has  reached  home  yet  from  me.  This  sus- 
pense is  horrible.     I  cannot  divert  my  mind  from  the  sub- 
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ject  day  or  night.  We  have  no  employment  to  engross 
our  attention  ;  no  papers  to  read.  My  bedfellow  is  a 
Rhode  Island  chaplain,  Rev.  Mr.  White,  of  the  5  th  Rhode 
Island  Volunteers. 

"  Friday,  June  loth.  Five  wearisome,  shocking  weeks 
I  have  been  in  rebel  hands.  Not  a  word  from  home,  or 
from  the  Union  side  of  the  lines  !  Prisoners  continue  to 
arrive.     There  are  now  twelve  hundred  here. 

"Savannah,  Ga.,  June  nth.  Fifty  of  the  first  officers  in 
rank  (myself  included)  left  Macon  yesterday  (PViday)  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  We  were  selected,  we  know 
not  for  what  purpose,  nor  where  we  are  to  be  carried.  In 
this  '  select  party '  there  are  five  generals,  eleven  colonels, 
twenty -five  lieutenant -colonels,  and  nine  majors.  We 
arrived  here  at  seven  o'clock  this  morning.  How  long  we 
may  stay,  and  which  way  go  next,  are  questions  which  time 
alone  will  answer." 

It  may  here  be  added  to  the  foregoing  record  of  prison 
life  in  Macon,  that  the  officer  in  charge  during  the  early 
part  of  the  stay  there  was  a  drunken,  violent-tempered 
coward,  who  took  delight  in  the  discomfort  of  the  prisoners. 
The  colonel  suffered  much  from  poor  and  scanty  rations, 
yet  he  contrived  to  alleviate  privation  somewhat  by  drawing 
occasionally  upon  a  few  bank-bills  concealed  beneath  the 
lining  of  his  coat,  for  the  purchase  of  something  to  eat. 
But  these  funds  were  at  last  exhausted.  He  then  parted 
with  his  gold  watch  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  the  scoun- 
drel to  whom  he  intrusted  the  negotiation  for  bread  never 
returned  with  watch,  money,  or  food.  Sickness  and  death 
were  also  there  to  add  to  the  gloom  of  tedious  impris- 
onment. Sometimes  rebels  of  note  visited  the  prison, 
more  in  curiosity  than  compassion.  With  two  of  these, 
Howell  Cobb  and  Robert  Toombs,  early  leaders  in  the 
wicked  councils  of  rebellion  and  now  generals  in  its  army. 
Colonel  Harriman  conversed  ;  doing  so  not  without  obtain- 
ing shrewd  glimpses  of  the  inside  rottenness  of  the  Con- 
federacy, which  the  defiant  boasting  of  the  secession  leaders 
would  fain  conceal. 
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The  colonel  writes  again  :  — 

"Charleston,  S.  C,  Sunday  evening,  June  12,  1864.  We 
are  in  jail,  under  heavy  bolts  and  bars ;  and  a  most  dark 
and  filthy  den  it  is.  We  left  Savannah  this  morning  at  six 
o'clock ;  arrived  here  in  the  midst  of  a  furious,  drenching 
shower  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  were  marched 
through  the  water  four  inches  deep,  and  incarcerated  in 
this  loathsome  den." 

On  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  June,  the  prisoners  learned  for 
the  first  time  what  was  the  purpose  of  the  rebel  govern- 
ment in  removing  them  to  Charleston.  The  following  an- 
nouncement appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Mercury " 
of  that  date  :  — 

"  For  some  time  past  it  has  been  known  that  a  batch  of 
Yankee  prisoners,  comprising  the  highest  in  rank  now  in 
our  hands,  were  soon  to  be  brought  hither  to  share  the 
pleasures  of  the  bombardment.  They  accordingly  arrived 
on  Sunday.  .  .  These  prisoners,  we  understand,  will  be  fur- 
nished with  comfortable  quarters  in  that  portion  of  the  city 
most  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire.  The  commanding  of^cer 
on  Morris  Island  will  be  duly  notified  of  the  fact  of  their 
presence  in  the  shelled  district ;  and  if  his  batteries  still 
continue  their  wanton  and  barbarous  work,  it  will  be  at  the 
peril  of  the  captive  officers." 

Again  we  read  from  the  diary  :  — 

"Wednesday,  June  15th.  We  are  soon  to  leave  this 
wretched  pen  for  criminals.  The  rebel  papers  of  this  city 
announce  that  we  have  been  brought  here  to  be  placed 
under  the  fire  of  our  own  guns,  '  in  the  most  exposed  part 
of  the  city.'  This  is  done,  they  assert,  to  save  their  beloved 
city  from  the  bombardment  which  our  batteries  on  Morris 
Island,  and  the  '  Swamp  Angel,'  have  been  engaged  in  for 
a  year  or  more.  This  is  not  quite  agreeable.  We  can  face 
the  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns,  but  to  be  placed,  in  a  helpless 
condition,  under  the  fire  of  our  own,  both  day  and  night,  is 
not  desirable.     However, 

" '  There 's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends.' 

"Sunday,  June  19th.     We  are  'out  of  jail,'  but  not  out 
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of  the  'hotbed.'  Yesterday  they  removed  us  from  the 
prison  where  we  had  been  about  a  week,  and  brought  us 
into  the  burnt  and  '  shelled  district,'  where  we  now  are 
occupying  a  three-story  wooden  building  that  was  once  a 
private  residence.  The  two-hundred-pound  shells  from  our 
guns  are  whizzing  into  this  part  of  the  city  once  in  fifteen 
minutes  day  and  night.  The  bombardment  drove  out  all 
the  population  from  this  portion  of  the  city.  Houses  are 
closed,  shops  shut,  and  the  grass  grows  in  the  streets. 
Indeed,  this  part  of  Charleston  is  but  a  wreck.  It  is  even- 
ing. My  thoughts  are  far  away.  My  wife  and  children,  — 
are  they  yet  alive  }  and  do  they  believe  that  I  am  }  Not  a 
word  do  I  hear  from  home,  and  it  may  be  I  have  not  been 
heard  from. 

"Friday,  July  ist.  Eight  weeks  ago  to-day  was  the 
battle  of  the  Wilderness.  What  an  eventful  period  of  time 
to  me,  and  to  thousands  of  others,  these  eight  weeks  have 
been ! 

"Monday,  July  4,  1864.  This  great  national  day  of  jubi- 
lee has  been  spent  in  sorrow.  No  home,  no  wife,  no  chil- 
dren, no  rejoicing!  I  am  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war  were  never  treated  before  by  any  civilized 
nation ! 

"Sunday,  July  loth.  No  tidings  from  home,  and  I  lie 
down  almost  in  despair. 

"Wednesday,  July  13th.  A  happy  day  to  me!  The  first 
word  from  home,  or  from  the  Union  side  of  the  lines,  came 
to  me  this  blessed  day.  I  received  a  letter  from  my  wife. 
It  was  written  at  Warner,  N.  H.,  June  25th.  My  heart 
leaped  for  joy  when  it  was  put  into  my  hands.  Family  well, 
and  had  heard  from  me." 

But  a  movement  was  making,  all  unknown  to  the  outraged 
prisoners,  which  was  to  result  in  their  release.  The  Con- 
federate General  Jones  having  notified  General  Foster, 
commanding  the  Union  forces  on  the  coast,  of  the  presence 
of  the  Union  officers  in  the  "shelled  district"  of  Charles- 
ton, the  latter  replied  that  he  should  not  desist  from  the 
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bombardment,  but  should,  in  retaliation,  obtain  fifty  Confed- 
erate officers,  of  rank  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Union 
ones  held  in  Charleston,  and  place  them  in  a  position 
equally  exposed  to  danger.  This  General  Foster  proceeded 
at  once  to  do  ;  but  it  took  some  time  to  bring  it  about.  At 
last,  however,  the  Confederate  officers  were  brought  to 
Morris  Island,  and,  naturally  not  liking  to  be  targets  for 
their  own  guns,  they  sent  through  the  lines  to  General 
Jones  an  urgent  remonstrance  against  the  barbarous  and 
inhuman  measure  invented  by  their  own  government,  and 
of  which  they  were  to  become  victims  in  retaliation.  The 
remonstrance  proved  effective.  Generals  Jones  and  Foster 
met  under  a  flag  of  truce  at  Hilton  Head,  "  and  after  some 
sharp  manoeuvring,  which  caused  two  or  three  days'  delay, 
a  happy  result  was  reached.  Those  prisoners  ^  had  been  in 
that  exposed  part  of  the  city  seven  weeks  ;  but  amid  the 
general  ruin  on  every  hand,  the  building  in  which  they  were 
confined  was  unharmed."  ^ 

Colonel  Harriman  shall  himself  now  tell,  in  graphic 
phrase,  of  his  release  from  four  months'  captivity  and  his 
return  to  the  North  :  — 

"Monday,  August  i,  1864.  Thank  God  !  Light  is  break- 
ing. It  has  been  announced  to  us  to-day  that  we  are  to  be 
at  once  exchanged,  and  exchanged  for  the  fifty  rebel  officers 
of  like  rank  who  have  been  selected  by  our  government  to 
be  placed  on  Morris  Island  under  fire  of  rebel  guns,  in  re- 
taliation for  the  crime  of  placing  us  where  we  are. 

"Wednesday,  August  3d.  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest! 
We  have  turned  our  backs  on  the  doomed  city,  and  on  the 
bogus  '  Confederacy ! '  We  are  exchanged  !  At  eight 
o'clock  this  morning  our  prison  door  was  opened.  We 
marched  to  the  wharf  on  Ashley  River,  sailed  down  the 
harbor,  passing  the  rebel  forts  Sumter  and  Moultrie,  and 
our  forts  Gregg  and  Wagner,  and  cast  anchor  between 
these  forts  and  our  blockading  squadron.     Soon  a  splendid 

1  The  list  of  those  officers  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  under 
the  heading,  "The  Autograph  Album." 

2  Adjutant-Generar s  Report  (1866),  vol.  ii.  p.  756. 
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United  States  steamer,  bearing  proudly  the  'dear  old  flag,' 
hove  in  sight.  She  moved  majestically  alongside  of  our 
raft  and  cast  anchor.  She  had  on  board  the  fifty  rebel 
officers  to  be  exchanged  for  us.  The  ceremony  of  exchange 
occupied  about  an  hour,  and  when  the  two  vessels  and  the 
two  sets  of  officers  separated — we  to  go  to  our  friends  and 
they  to  their  own  place  —  our  band  struck  up  a  national  air, 
and  our  vociferous  and  long-continued  huzzas  waked  their 
morning  echoes  over  the  still,  calm  sea.  We  had  '  passed 
from  darkness  into  light ! ' 

"Thursday,  August  4th.  National  Fast  Day,  but  we 
have  n't  fasted  much.  We  came  down  to  Hilton  Head,  sixty 
miles  below  Charleston,  last  night.  Have  lain  here  all  day. 
...  It  is  now  six  o'clock  p.  m.  We  are  on  the  old  ocean 
steamship  Fulton,  bound  for  New  York.  The  firemen  are 
getting  up  steam,  and  she  will  soon  be  under  way,  I  care 
not  how  soon,  nor  how  fast  we  sail. 

"  Sunday,  August  7th,  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and 
Tuesday  (9th)  at  New  York  city. 

"Wednesday,  August  loth,  1864,  I  reached  my  home 
and  family  in  Warner,  N.  H.  Those  who  have  imagination 
can  understand  what  that  meeting  must  have  been." 


THE    AUTOGRAPH    ALBUM. 

A  little  memorandum-book  carried  by  Colonel  Harriman 
was  turned  by  him,  while  "in  durance  vile"  and  perilous 
at  Charleston,  into  an  autograph  album.  On  the  first  page 
of  this  is  written  :  — 

"The  following  are  the  names  of  the  officers  (in  their 
own  hand)  who  were  with  me  under  the  fire  of  our  own  guns 
in  Charleston,  S.  C,  fifty-two  days  and  nights,  in  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August,  1864.       Walter  Harriman." 

The  names,  with  designation  of  residence  for  each,  as 
well  as  of  regiment,  save  for  the  brigadiers,  copied  from 
the  interesting  memento,  are  here  given  in  a  classified  and 
condensed  form  :  — 
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Brigadier-Generals  U.  S.  Volunteers.  H.  W.  Wessells, 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  ;  T.  Seymour,  West  Point,  N.  Y.  ; 
C.  A.  Heckman,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. ;  E.  P.  Scammon, 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio ;  Alexander  Shuler,  New  York  city. 

Colonels.  Edmund  L.  Dana,  143d  Pennsylvania,  Wilkes 
Barre,  Pa.  ;  Ira  G.  Grover,  7th  Indiana,  Greensburg,  Deca- 
tur Co.,  Iowa  ;  T.  F.  Lehmann,  103d  Pennsylvania,  Alle- 
gheny, Pa. ;  Richard  White,  55th  Pennsylvania,  Indiana  Co., 
Pa.  ;  Isaac  R.  Hawkins,  7th  Tennessee  Cavalry,  Hunting- 
don, Tenn.  ;  H.  L.  Brown,  145th  Pennsylvania,  Erie,  Pa. ; 
H.  C.  Lee,  27th  Massachusetts,  Springfield,  Mass.  ;  E.  Far- 
della,  85th  New  York,  New  York  city;  O.  H.  La  Grange, 
ist  Wisconsin  Cavalry,  Ripon,  Wis.;  H.  C.  Bolinger,  7th 
Pennsylvania,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Lientenant-Colonels.  E.  Alcott,  12 1st  New  York,  Cherry 
Valley,  N.  Y.  ;  William  H.  Glenn,  89th  Ohio,  Hillsboro, 
Highland  Co.,  Ohio;  A.  F.  Rodgers,  80th  Illinois,  Upper 
Alton,  111. ;  C.  I.  Dickerson,  loth  Michigan,  Hillsdale, 
Mich.;  F.  W.  Swift,  17th  Michigan,  Detroit,  Mich.  ;  H.  B. 
Hunter,  123d  Ohio,  Lancaster,  Ohio  ;  C.  B.  Baldwin,  ist 
Massachusetts,  Boston  ;  Thomas  H.  Higinbotham,  65th  New 
York,  New  York  city;  J.  F.  Fellows,  17th  Massachusetts, 
Chelsea,  Mass.  ;  G.  A.  Frambes,  59th  Ohio,  Clermont  Co., 
Ohio ;  W.  C.  Maxwell,  103d  Pennsylvania,  Harrisville, 
Butler  Co.,  Pa.  ;  J.  P.  Spofford,  97th  New  York,  Brockett's 
Bridge,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y  ;  John  H.  Burnham,  i6th 
Connecticut,  Hartford,  Conn.  ;  E.  L.  Hayes,  loth  Ohio, 
Wauseon,  Fulton  Co.,  Ohio  ;  W.  E.  McMackin,  21st  Illinois, 
Salem,  111. ;  A.  W.  Taylor,  10 ist  Pennsylvania,  Beaver,  Pa. ; 
John  J.  Polsley,  7th  West  Virginia,  Graham  Station,  Mason 
Co.,  W.  Va. ;  James  D.  Mayhew,  8th  Kentucky,  Barbour- 
ville,  Ky. ;  I.  W.  Stewart,  2d  Indiana  Cavalry,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind. ;  Stephen  Moffitt,  96th  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  N.  Y. ; 
W.  G.  Bartholomew,  27th  Massachusetts,  Springfield, 
Mass.  ;  George  C.  Joslin,  15th  Massachusetts,  Worcester, 
Mass.  ;  William  R.  Cook,  2d  East  Tennessee  Cavalry, 
Nicholasville,  Ky.  ;  W.  P.  Lasselle,  9th  Indiana,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  ;  David  Miles,  79th  Pennsylvania,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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Majors.     John   E.    Clark,    5th   Michigan   Cavalry,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. ;  D.  A.  Carpenter,  2d  East  Tennessee,  Clinton 
Tenn.  ;  James  H.  Johnson,  nth  Tennessee  Cavalry,  King^ 
ston,    Tenn.;    E.   N.   Bates,   80th   Illinois,  Centralia.  111. 
Walter  Crandall,  85th  New  York,  Little  Genesee,  N.  Y. 
H.    D.    Grant,   4th    Michigan    Cavalry,    Jackson,'  Mich. 
Charles    H.  Beeres,  i6th   Illinois    Cavalry,  Chicago,    111. 
Josiah  Hall,  ist  Vermont  Cavalry,  Westminster,  Vt.';  Wil 
liam  F.  Baker,  loth  Maine,  Bingham,  Somerset  Co.,  Me. 

A    PREDICTION    VERIFIED. 

On  the  front  fly-leaf  of  a  pocket  Testament  which  Colonel 
Harriman  had  with  him  is  found  the  following  writing :  — 

"Prediction.  Commenced  reading  the  New  Testament 
May  27th,  and  predicted  that,  reading  four  chapters  a  day,  I 
should  be  released  from  imprisonment  the  day  the  reading 
was  finished.  There  being  two  hundred  and  sixty  chapters, 
the  day  of  release  would  be  sixty-five  days  from  the  27th  of 
M^y-  W.  Harriman." 

The  prediction  was  verified.  Just  before  the  expiration 
of  the  sixty-five  days,  an  exchange  of  prisoners  was  agreed 
upon,  and  just  at  their  expiration,  August  ist,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  fact  was  made  to  the  captives.  They  were 
virtually  free,  merely  awaiting  the  ceremony  of  exchange, 
which  took  place  two  days  later. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

ON    LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE.  HELPS    FIGHT    A    POLITICAL 

BATTLE. 

1864. 

On  their  release,  Colonel  Harriman  and  his  companions 
in  captivity  had  been  granted  leave  of  absence  from  the 
army.  His  leave  at  first  extended  to  September  12th,  but 
was  subsequently  made  to  run  to  November  22d. 

A  most  gratifying  reception  was  accorded  him  on  his 
arrival  at  his  home  in  Warner.  The  great  concourse  was 
partly  in  the  Town  Hall,  but  more  in  the  street.  The 
window  looking  upon  the  street  was  removed,  and  the 
colonel  answered  the  enthusiastic  welcome  in  a  speech 
delivered  from  a  stand  built  upon  the  window-sill. 

The  legislature  was  in  special  session  at  Concord,  and 
soon  after  his  return  he  addressed,  one  August  evening,  a 
crowded  meeting  in  Representatives'  Hall.  He  confidently 
foretold  the  early  downfall  of  the  rebellion,  basing  his  be- 
lief partly  on  facts  learned  while  in  captivity.  The  speech 
created  a  profound  sensation.  Some,  indeed  the  major 
part,  of  those  who  heard  it,  were  thrilled  with  hopeful  joy, 
but  others,  strange  to  say,  were  pricked  to  intense  exasper- 
ation. Strange  as  it  may  seem,  yet  true  it  is,  there  were 
men  at  that  time  in  the  North,  men  in  New  Hampshire,  to 
whom  well-grounded  predictions  of  the  early  complete 
triumph  of  the  Union  cause  in  the  triumph  of  Union  arms 
were  anything  but  grateful.  Hence  those  eloquent  words, 
earnest  with  the  full  assurance  of  faith  in  such  a  result, 
uttered  that  summer  evening  in  the  Hall  of  Representa- 
tives, fell  upon  some  unwilling  ears,  and  stirred  in  some 
hearts  wrath  instead  of  joy.     There  were  men  there  who, 
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with  the  wish  father  to  the  thought,  held  that  the  war  for 
the  Union  was  a  "  failure,"  and  that  it  should  forthwith  cease. 
Such  indeed  was  essentially  the  platform  upon  which  the 
Peace-Democratic  party  stood,  and  upon  which  were  placed 
McClellan  and  Pendleton  as  candidates  in  the  great  pres- 
idential canvass  pending.  Such  a  platform  of  ignominious 
surrender  was  set  up  against  that  other  which  supported 
uncompromising  war  to  the  complete  subduing  of  armed 
rebellion,  demanded  moreover  the  utter  extirpation  of  slav- 
ery, the  cause  and  the  strength  of  that  rebellion,  from  the 
soil  of  the  republic,  and  had  standing  upon  it  Lincoln  and 
Johnson  as  the  standard-bearers  of  the  Union-Republican 
party.  And  how  soon  did  Sherman  at  Atlanta,  Farragut 
at  Mobile,  and  Sheridan  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah, 
begin  to  verify  the  New  Hampshire  colonel's  prediction  by 
victories  that  mercilessly  shivered  alike  the  armed  array  of 
the  South  and  the  war-a-failure,  peace-at-any-price  platform 
in  the  North  ! 

In  that  important  presidential  campaign  of  1864  Colonel 
Harriman  took  an  effective  and  prominent  part.  He  was 
upon  the  stump  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania.  Only  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  campaign, 
reported  at  any  considerable  length,  can  be  found.  It  was 
made  at  a  mass  meeting  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Central  Union 
Club,  The  audience  numbered  not  less  than  twenty-five 
thousand.  Among  the  other  speakers  were  General  Joseph 
Hooker,  Henry  Wilson,  George  S.  Boutwell,  and  George 
William  Curtis.  A  contemporary  report  says  :  "The  meet- 
ing was  a  monster  gathering,  memorable  not  more  for  its 
enormous  magnitude  than  for  the  intelligence  and  character 
of  those  who  composed  it,  who  were  truly  our  best  citizens, 
our  hard-working  and  intelligent  mechanics,  our  merchants 
and  business  men,  and  all  the  elements  which  give  strength 
and  glory  to  us  as  a  people.  .  .  .  They  came  for  love  of  the 
cause,  and  they  were  treated  to  such  a  feast  of  oratory  as  it 
has  seldom  been  our  privilege  to  listen  to.  The  speeches 
were  not  only  eloquent,  but  to  the   point,  real   battle-axe 
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blows  upon  the  fore-front  of  the  enemy.  Several  of  them, 
among  which  no  one  will  deem  it  invidious  to  mention  the 
grand  effort  of  Colonel  Harriman,  were  especially  valuable, 
because  they  were  the  words  of  honest  and  patriotic  Demo- 
crats whose  fidelity  to  their  country  is  greater  than  their 
party  devotion."  After  giving  several  other  speeches,  the 
report  proceeds  :  — 

"  Colonel  Walter  Harriman,  of  New  Hampshire,  recently 
a  prisoner  in  Charleston,  placed  by  the  rebels  under  the 
fire  of  the  Union  guns,  next  addressed  the  meeting  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  come  before 
you  a  stranger,  but  yet  a  co-worker  with  you  in  the  great 
cause  of  the  Union  and  of  humanity.  [Applause.]  I  come 
before  you  to-night  animated  with  cheering  expectations  for 
the  success  of  our  cause.  The  great,  glad,  spontaneous 
enthusiasm  which  had  been  predicted  as  certain  to  succeed 
the  work  of  the  Chicago  Convention  is  nowhere  visible. 
On  the  contrary,  the  nominations  at  Chicago,  and  the  plat- 
form there  laid  down,  have  fallen  upon  our  Democratic 
friends  like  a  wet  blanket.  Vermont  and  Maine  [tempestu- 
ous applause]  have  spoken  !  They  have  been  sitting  in 
judgment  on  this  Niagara-Chicago  platform,  and  have 
rendered  their  verdict.  The  country  has  heard.  Democracy 
trembles,  and  secession  smites  its  knees  together  in  terror. 
[Unbounded  applause.]  The  same  reasons  which  controlled 
the  people  of  Vermont  and  Maine  will  have  equal  power 
over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  country. 
The  fiat  has  gone  forth,  and  secession  is  doomed. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  something  of  this  rebellion,  and 
I  want  to  see  it  suppressed  before  the  flowers  bloom  next 
May.  [Great  applause.]  In  my  poor,  humble  way  I  mean 
to  do  something  to  this  end.  At  any  rate,  I  intend  to  make 
my  conduct  tally  with  my  professions.  I  do  not  fight  for 
one  thing  in  the  field,  and  vote  and  act  for  another  thing  at 
home.  [Applause.]  I  have  been  some  little  time  in  the 
service  ;  have  had  a  hand  in  several  of  the  bloodiest  battles 
of  the  war ;  and  besides  this  I  had  a  pressing  invitation  on 
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the  6th  of  May  last,  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  from 
my  Southern  brethren,  to  go  down  and  make  them  a  visit. 
I  felt  compelled  to  go,  and  went.     I  remained  there  three 
months ;  the  last  eight  weeks  of  the  time  I  had  the  exhila- 
rating satisfaction  of  being  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  and 
under  the  continuous  fire  of  our  own  guns.     [Applause.] 
But  I  have  not  come  here  to  talk  of  personal  experiences. 
I  have  come  to  speak  of  the  momentous  questions  which 
are  pressing  on  the  public  mind.     What  means  this  vast 
array  here   to-night  ?    what   means  the   earnest   look  and 
anxious  inquiry  everywhere  visible  t  what  means  the  public 
discussion  and  private  debate  all  over  the  land  t     A  great 
public  crisis  is  upon  us,  at  our  very  doors  !     This  govern- 
ment, founded  by  Washington  [applause],  the  pride  of  every 
true  American  heart,  and  the  hope  of  down-trodden  millions 
the  world  over,  will  proudly  triumph  or  disgracefully  fail, 
and  that  question  will  be  determined  soon.     In  a  crisis  like 
this,  what  ought  we  to  say,  what  should   we  do?     There 
should  be  but  one  heart,  one  mind,  one  purpose,  one  prayer, 
one  united  and  indivisible  people.     [Applause.]      No  side 
issues  or  side  plays  should  be  introduced  or  tolerated.    The 
pulpit,  the   press,  the   bar,  the  shop,  the  field,  should  all 
chant  the  same  note  for  the  old  flag.     [Great  and  enthusias- 
tic applause.]    Pure  and  unsullied  as  the  song  of  the  spheres 
should  our  hymn  of  adoration  be  for  the  beneficent  govern- 
ment which  our  fathers,  through  the  trials  of  a  desolating 
war,  established  for  themselves  and  us.     He  who  would  do 
otherwise  must  perish  in  the  storm.      'Little  hearts  and 
addled  brains,  sniveling  in  the  tempest  about  abstract  rights, 
will  be  sorry  spectacles  for  God  and  man  to  look  upon  in 
the    time   coming.'      [Immense  applause.]     No    individual 
and  no  party,  be  his  or  its  antecedents  what  they  may,  can 
be  unfaithful  to  the  country  during  a  just  war  and  live.    The 
people  unvaryingly  and  unwaveringly  find  out  and  take  the 
patriotic  side.     No  matter  if  the  administration  errs,  comes 
short  of  its  duties,  or  even  exceeds  its  authority,  the  people 
will  stand  by  the  government.     [Great  applause.] 

"But  they  tell  us  we  cannot  succeed,  cannot  conquer 
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secession.  Away  with  such  croakers  !  I  have  no  patience 
with  them,  and  it  is  cowardly  and  base  to  proclaim  our- 
selves unequal  to  the  task  before  us.  With  our  vast  re- 
sources and  power,  and  with  right  on  our  side,  I  say  we  can 
subdue  this  rebellion.  [Cheers.]  I  grant  the  work  is  one 
of  vast  proportions,  or  has  been.  Clouds  of  enemies  have 
had  to  be  met  and  overcome ;  great  suffering  and  hard- 
ships have  had  to  be  endured.  It  was  inevitable.  When 
the  revolt  had  actually  occurred,  there  was  no  escape  from 
these  hardships  and  sufferings.  By  closing  our  eyes  and 
turning  our  backs  to  the  storm  we  could  not  expect  to  find 
relief,  or  to  be  restored  to  the  blessings  of  peace  and  union. 
We  had  either  to  meet  the  danger  boldly  and  fight  for  the 
government,  or  pusillanimously  permit  it  to  fall.  We  have 
chosen  the  former  course,  and  shall  abide  by  it  till  the  end. 
[Applause.] 

"  Some  of  our  brethren  in  the  free  States  are  very  ten- 
der of  this  rebellion.  No  disrespectful  word  concerning  it 
escapes  their  lips  ;  but  they  find  ample  opportunity  to  de- 
nounce with  great  bitterness  every  measure  resorted  to  by 
the  government  to  crush  out  the  rebellion.  They  talk  of 
violations  of  the  Constitution,  arbitrary  arrests,  restriction 
of  the  freedom  of  speech,  etc.,  but  not  a  word  of  wholesome 
denunciation  do  they  utter  against  this  gigantic  wrong,  — 
a  wrong  infinitely  blacker  than  any  political  outrage  of  mod- 
ern time.  [Applause.]  Arbitrary  arrests  !  who  is  in  danger 
of  them  ">.  No  good,  well-meaning  Union  man  is  in  danger. 
Not  one  !  Freedom  of  speech  !  Who  says  that  is  denied 
him .''  Show  me  the  man,  and  I  will  show  you  a  sneaking 
sympathizer  with  treason.  [Cheers.]  Freedom  of  speech 
does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  limit  to  one's  speech.  You 
have  no  right  to  defame  your  neighbor,  or  your  neighbor's 
wife.  Freedom  of  speech  does  not  give  us  the  right  to  aid 
and  encourage  the  enemies  of  our  country,  to  breed  dis- 
trust, stimulate  desertions  from  the  army,  and  encourage 
disloyalty  in  our  midst !  It  does  not  sanction  anything 
calculated  to  weaken  the  military  arm  of  the  government. 
When  the  scales  of   our  being  as  a  nation  are  trembling 
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and  vibrating,  when  our  sons  and  brothers  are  dying  by- 
thousands  in  defense  of  the  country,  freedom  of  speech 
cannot  mean  absolute  freedom  to  deride  and  slander  the 
friends  of  the  government,  and  to  openly  avow  a  preference 
for  Jeff.  Davis  and  the  Confederacy.  That  is  treason,  and 
treason  that  should  be  suppressed.     [Great  applause.] 

"There  is  too  much  old  party  prejudice  rankling  in  the 
bosoms  of  men.  I  believe  there  are  men  in  my  State  and 
here  —  men  all  over  the  North  who  would  strive  longer 
and  sacrifice  more  to  save  a  mean,  useless  political  party 
than  to  save  this  grand  republic  from  dismemberment  and 
ruin.  [Applause.]  Cast  away  your  old  political  prejudices, 
my  brother  Democrats.  They  have  no  business  here.  Let 
tricky,  contemptible  politicians,  in  an  hour  like  this,  be 
sent  to  the  rear.  See  the  flag  of  our  country,  bright  and 
splendid  as  the  sky  which  it  typifies  and  represents,  and 
swear,  with  all  your  heart  and  soul  and  mind,  that  you  will 
stand  by  that  flag  to  the  end  [great  applause],  and  that 
you  will  stand  by  it  in  its  full  integrity  and  just  power  ; 
that  you  will  stand  by  it  against  all  treason  and  all  con- 
spiracies at  home,  and  against  the  envious  and  malevolent 
rivalries  which  have  been  so  active  against  it  abroad. 
[Cheers.]  Do  not  inquire  about  parties  now;  do  not  in- 
quire who  is  President.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that 
the  man  in  power  (though  I  voted  and  acted  against  him) 
took  his  official  seat  under  the  credentials  of  the  popular 
will,  and  under  the  solemn  sanction  of  the  Constitution. 
Therefore  I  stand  for  him  and  for  the  government  with  all 
my  power.  [Great  cheering.]  I  stand  by  that  government 
with  all  the  vigor  of  my  mind  and  all  the  strength  of  my 
right  arm.  [Vociferous  applause.]  I  stand  by  it  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  peace  and  at  the  cannon's  mouth.  [Great 
cheering.] 

"  I  voted  against  Mr.  Lincoln  in  i860.  I  had  always 
voted  the  old  Democratic  ticket,  having  been  reared  in  that 
school.  But  I  thank  my  Maker  to-day  that  the  guilt  of 
voting  for  Breckinridge  and  Lane  does  not  rest  on  my  soul. 
[Immense   applause.]     I    said   everywhere   on   the   stump 
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that  if  the  choice  was  between  Lincoln  and  Breckinridge 
I  should  support  the  former  with  all  my  power.  [Cheers.] 
I  voted  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  [Deafening  applause.] 
He  was  defeated,  but  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  country,  he 
became  the  right-hand  man  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the 
supression  of  this  inexcusable  and  wicked  revolt.  He  died, 
and  Lincoln  mourned.  I  do  not  apologize  for  what  I  did  in 
i860,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  propose  to  do  now.  If  my 
leave  of  absence  from  the  army  is  extended,  I  shall  vote  for 
that  lank,  lean,  gaunt  old  countryman,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
[Tremendous  applause.]  I  understand  the  Good  Samar- 
itan was  lank  and  lean.  [Laughter.]  I  shall  vote  for  Mr. 
Lincoln,  my  fellow-citizens,  because,  to  use  his  own  quaint 
language,  "  it  is  no  time  to  swap  horses  while  crossing  a 
stream."  We  are  crossing  that  stream  yet,  and  there  have 
been  days  when  we  were  but  a  few  yards  above  the  falls  ! 
Moreover,  I  shall  vote  for  Mr.  Lincoln  because  I  am  sure 
that,  if  the  Creator  ever  placed  an  honest  heart  in  any  man's 
bosom,  he  placed  it  in  that  of  '  Father  Abraham.'  [Great 
applause.]  I  shall  vote  for  him  because  he  is  patriotic 
and  brave,  —  because,  in  a  word,  he  seems  to  possess  all  the 
qualities  requisite  in  a  faithful  and  forecasting  ruler  of  a 
mighty  people.     [Cheers.] 

'  A  time  like  this  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and  ready  hands  ! 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill  ! 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy  ! 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will ; 
Men  who  have  honor,  —  men  who  will  not  lie. 
For  while  demagogues,  with  their  thumb-worn  creeds. 
Their  large  professions  and  their  little  deeds, 
Mingle  in  selfish  strife,  lo  !  Freedom  bleeds, 
Wrong  rules  the  land,  and  ruin's  vulture  feeds  ! ' 

[Prolonged  applause.] 

"  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  traveled  quite  extensively  in  the 
boasted  Confederacy.  I  used  to  wish,  being  a  poor  man, 
that  something  might  turn  up  by  which  I  might  be  able 
to  travel  down  South  at  the  public  expense,  and  I  have  now 
been  gratified  to  my  heart's  content.  I  have  conversed, 
freely,  with  all  classes  of  citizens  in  the  South,  from  Gen- 
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eral  Howell  Cobb,  whom  I  well  knew  years  ago,  down  to 
the  humblest  privates  and  civilians.  I  think  I  have  ob- 
tained a  pretty  good  inside  view  of  this  rebellion.  I  am 
confident  that  I  am  not  deceived,  and  I  am  willing  to  im- 
part the  result  of  my  observations  to  others.  The  Confed- 
erate chiefs,  who  inaugurated  this  revolt  for  selfish  purposes 
of  their  own,  still  persist  in  the  idea  that  they  shall  ulti- 
mately succeed,  but  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  heart- 
sick. They  pray  that  the  conflict  may  end.  The  dream 
of  Southern  independence  has  entirely  vanished  from  their 
minds.  They  frankly  avow  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  was  good  enough  for  them,  and  that,  if  de- 
stroyed, they  never  expect  to  see  another  like  it.  This  is 
the  voluntary  conversation  of  men,  —  of  those  who  have 
been  in  the  military  service  and  of  those  who  have  not. 

"  How  can  any  honest  man,  south,  north,  east  or  west,  as- 
sail this  government  t  Look  at  it.  See  with  what  aston- 
ishing rapidity,  under  the  government,  we  have  risen  to 
unexampled  power  and  prosperity.  Witness  the  freedom 
of  our  laws  and  institutions.  Consider  the  happiness  and 
peace  that  prevailed  all  over  this  land  when  the  madmen 
of  the  South  threw  down  the  gage  of  battle.  But  I  leave 
this  point  to  your  own  reflections,  for  time  will  not  permit 
me  to  pursue  it.  I  have  spoken  of  the  discouragement 
which  prevails  in  the  Confederacy.  Even  the  chiefs,  who 
pretend  to  have  confidence,  are  alarmed.  We  now  hold 
more  than  half  —  yes,  three  fifths  —  of  their  territory.  Their 
coasts  are  blockaded.  We  have  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
no  mean  secession  rag  floats  on  its  bosom.  [Applause.] 
They,  the  Confederates,  are  achieving  no  victories,  but  we 
are  crowding  them  farther  and  farther  back.  Their  people 
and  soldiers  are  reduced  to  starvation  fare.  They  can  raise 
no  more  men  for  their  armies.  Their  conscriptions  have 
already,  in  the  words  of  General  Grant  [applause],  taken 
everything,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The  last  call  of 
President  Lincoln  for  '  500,000  more,'  struck  terror  to  the 
heart  of  secession.  The  champions  of  that  detestable  out- 
rage  inquired   of   us,    '  Can    you   raise   the   men  ? '     Our 
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answer  was,  '  Yes,  and  another  500,000  if  they  are  wanted.' 
[Cheers.]  There  is  not  much  left  for  the  leaders  of  this 
revolt  to  cling  to.  The  hope  of  foreign  aid,  which  stayed 
them  up  for  months  and  years,  they  do  not  now  entertain. 
They  have  disappointment  and  woe  and  sorrow.  They 
literally  sit  in  the  'valley  and  shadow  of  death.' 

"  What,  then,  keeps  the  breath  of  life  in  the  rebellion  .? 
It  is  Northern  discord  and  dissension.  Northern  sympathy 
with  the  covenant-breakers,  and  nothing  else!  A  man 
must  be  blinder  than  Bartimeus  not  to  see  it.  There 
would  have  been  no  revolt  at  all,  had  not  the  conspirators 
been  assured  by  Northern  politicians  that  they  could  step 
out  of  the  Union  and  set  up  for  themselves  without  serious 
opposition.  They  put  faith  in  such  assurances  as  were 
contained  in  the  letter  of  a  distinguished  individual  in  my 
own  State  to  Jeff.  Davis  in  i860.  That  letter,  some  of  you 
will  remember,  was  captured  when  we  captured  Jackson, 
Mississippi,  and  it  is  now  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  distinguished  author.  Said  letter  assured 
Jeff.  Davis  and  his  satellites,  that  if  fighting  must  come 
the  Republicans  would  have  *  occupation  enough  at  home,' 
and  that  the  fighting  would  not  be  'along  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  merely  ; '  it  would  be  '  within  our  own  bor- 
ders, in  our  own  streets  ! '  This  language  is  plain  enough, 
and  no  apologist  of  the  writer  of  that  letter  has  ever  at- 
tempted to  explain  it.  For  years  the  chiefs  of  the  Con- 
federacy have  lived  on  expectations  thus  begotten.  By 
these  assurances  hope  has  been  revived  and  their  strength 
renewed.  And  these  moral  traitors  in  our  midst  are  not 
yet  silent.  The  '  Atlanta  Register '  —  a  paper  which  used  to 
be  printed  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  but  is  not  printed  there 
now,  I  believe  [laughter  and  applause]  —  said,  a  short 
time  since,  speaking  of  Horatio  Seymour,  Vallandigham, 
and  men  of  that  class  :  "  That  noble  band  of  patriots 
are  doing  us  great  service.  We  can  gain  nothing  in  de- 
nouncing them.  Live  with  them  under  the  same  govern- 
ment we  never  will  ;  but  in  the  mean  while,  if  they  will 
use  the  ballot-box  against  Lincoln  while  we  use  the  cart- 
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ridge-box,  each  side  will  be  a  helper  to  the  other,  and  both 
will  cooperate  in  accomplishing  the  greatest^ work  which 
this  country  and  the  continent  have  witnessed.' 

"  The  '  Charleston  Courier '  also  said  :  '  All  of  us  perceive 
the  intimate  connection  existing  between  the  armies  of  the 
Confederacy  and  the  peace  men  of  the  United  States.  Our 
success  in  battle  insures  the  success  of  McClellan ;  our 
failure  will  inevitably  lead  to  his  defeat.' 

"  I  make  no  comments  on  these  paragraphs  from  Southern 
papers.     They  speak  for  themselves,  and  every  intelligent 
person  can  understand.     Every  such  person  also  sees  the 
fearful  responsibility  resting  upon  those  men  in  the  North 
who  are  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  rebellion,  prolonging 
the  war,  and  carrying  sorrow  to  millions  of  human  hearts. 
There  can  be  no  neutrals  in  this  war.     Every  man  has  his 
place  •  every  man  is  understood  now,  and  he  will  be  under- 
stood'hereafter.     Some  are  not  with  us.     They  are  not 
found  in  great  Union  gatherings  like  this  ;  they  disparage 
Union  officers   and  eulogize   the   Confederates  ;    to   them 
Union  victories  are   insignificant,  but   rebel  victories   are 
great.     Good  news  for  the  Union  they  never  credit;    they 
do  not  hear  it :  bad  news  they  greedily  seize  and  distribute. 
They  always  hear  that.     [Applause.]     For  years  (they  tell 
us)  nothing  excellent,  or  even  passable,  has  been  done  by 
the  government;  and  yet  all  this  time  they  have  not  been 
heard  to  express  a  single  word  against  the  revolutionists 
Such  a  man  may  insist  that  he  is  a  sound  Democrat,  and 
that  all  men  of  his  party  who  do  not  think  and  act  like  him 
are  black  Republicans  ;  but  after  all,  he  is  not  a  Democrat ; 
he  is  nothing  but  a  poor,  miserable  traitor.    [Great  applause.] 
Be   not   deceived,  my  fellow-citizens.      There   is    but   one 
power,  and  there  is  one.  that  will  bring  back  the  recusant 
States     That  is  not  the  olive-branch,  or  the  power  of  moral 
suasion.    It  is  the  miUtary  power  of  the  government.    [Long- 
continued  applause.]     We  have  only  to  conquer  its  armies, 
and  the  rebellion  is  dead.    There  is  really  left  at  the  present 
time  but  one  substantial  army,  and  that  is  Lee's  at  Rich- 
mond.     But  General  Grant   [great  applause]  has  got  his 
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hand  on  its  throat  [immense  cheering],  and  he  is  visibly- 
tightening  his  grip.  A  few  weeks  ago,  when  we  were  all 
ready  to  shut  off  the  breath  of  the  rebellion,  lo !  the  great 
Democratic  party  of  the  country  assembles  at  Chicago,  as  if 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  red-handed  disunionists  from 
degradation  and  defeat.  The  Chicago  platform  reads  ridic- 
ulously alongside  of  the  glorious  news  from  Mobile,  from 
Atlanta,  and  of  the  more  recent  but  not  less  inspiring  report 
from  Sheridan  in  the  valley.  [Great  applause.]  People  do 
not  generally  hoist  the  white  flag  just  as  the  enemy  is  about 
to  surrender.  So  cowardly  a  concession  to  a  defeated  foe, 
and  so  treacherous  an  invitation  to  Jeff.  Davis  to  hold  out 
until  March  4,  1865,  ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  scorned  by 
every  true  man.  [Applause.]  McClellan  knew  that  he 
would  lose  every  soldier's  vote,  as  well  as  that  of  every 
honest  Democrat  who  believes  in  saving  the  government  at 
all  hazards,  if  he  should  accept  the  nomination  without  a 
word  of  rebuke  for  the  cowardly  proposition  of  surrender 
proclaimed  at  Chicago.  So  he  waited  nine  days  (as  long 
as  it  takes  a  litter  of  kittens  to  get  their  eyes  open)  [great 
laughter]  before  he  answered.  He  was  seeking  to  devise 
some  means  of  accepting  the  nomination  without  committing 
himself  to  the  absurd  proposition  that  the  *  war  was  a  fail- 
ure,' and  that  *  hostihties  must  cease.'  In  the  mean  time 
our  armies  were  moving,  and  McClellan's  vexations  were 
increasing.  The  consequence  was,  the  curious,  double-faced 
and  two-sided  letter  of  acceptance  which  you  have  seen. 
It  was  designed  by  him  as  a  masterly  change  of  base. 
[Applause.]  But  this  strategy  serves  as  a  two-edged  sword  ; 
it  cuts  right  and  left.  It  has  already  alienated  many  of  the 
earnest,  positive  men  of  his  own  party.  Vallandigham,  it  is 
said,  has  resigned  his  command  in  the  Democratic  army, 
and  retired  to  private  life  in  a  rage.  (A  man  cannot  be 
Vallandigham's  unless  he  favors  stopping  the  war  at  once.) 
The  '  New  York  News,'  and  influential  men  of  that  ilk  all 
over  the  country,  are  furious  against  the  hero  of  the  Chick- 
ahominy  swamps,  and  everything  portends  a  complete 
triumph  of  the   Union  army  at   the  ballot-box.     [Cheers.] 
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Loyal  men  of  Brooklyn,  if  you  have  allowed  despondency 
and  gloom  to  wrap  themselves  about  you,  are  you  not 
ashamed  of  this  criminal  weakness  and  this  want  of  faith 
in  your  cause,  in  yourselves,  and  in  the  God  who  made  you  ? 
Peace  is  just  within  your  grasp,  and  only  withheld  from  you 
because  the  rebel  chiefs  hope  to  have  peace  granted  to  them 
by  the  election  of  McClellan.  You  can  dash  this  hope  from 
them  when  the  day  of  the  election  comes,  if  you  will,  and 
the  spirit  of  this  great  meeting  gives  assurance  of  your 
determination.  [Cheers.]  The  set  of  the  current  is  in  the 
right  direction.  Certain  States  have  nobly  spoken,  and 
their  heavy  thunder,  even  now,  is  pealing  along  the  sky. 
[Applause.]  In  November  you  will  scatter  the  copperhead 
armies  as  the  hurricane  blast  scatters  chaff.  The  soldiers 
from  the  bloody  field,  from  the  weary  trenches,  from  their 
glorious  graves,  implore  you,  demand  of  you,  to  spit  upon 
and  deride  that  treasonable  platform  erected  at  Chicago. 
We  must  stand  firm  ;  no  weak  joints  or  feeble  knees  are 
wanted.  No  hesitating,  no  lowering  of  the  flag,  will  be 
tolerated.  Every  weakness  we  display  gives  encouragement 
and  strength  to  the  enemy.  I  go  for  teaching  the  bad  men 
who  would  break  up  this  government  a  wholesome  lesson, 
one  that  will  last  them  a  lifetime.  I  want  a  president  who 
will  give  them  peace  only  when  they  lay  down  their  arms 
and  cease  their  revolt.  I  want  one  who  is  for  destroying 
the  rebellion  root  and  branch.     [Great  applause.] 

"  I  care  nothing  about  the  Democratic  party,  or  the  Repub- 
lican party,  or  any  party,  except  the  one  which  says  that 
flag  shall  not  be  tarnished  !  [Prolonged  applause.]  I  sound 
no  party  gong ;  I  follow  my  own  convictions,  and  I  say,  let 
any  party  organization  that  stands  in  the  way  of  the  common 
weal  be  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  [Cheers.] 
The  corner-stone  of  my  political  faith  stands  on  the  basis 
of  the  Union,  and  there  it  shall  stand  forever.     [Applause.] 

"Take  courage,  men  and  women  of  the  Empire  State ! 

*  Ulysses  lives  again,  the  strong  and  brave, 
And  countless  more  are  there  that  scorn  a  recreant  knave.' 

[Immense  applause.] 
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"We  have  got  Atlanta;  we  have  got  Early;  we  have 
nearly  got  Mobile  :  we  will  soon  have  Charleston,  that  hot- 
bed and  cradle  of  nullification  ;  and  I  've  been  rocked  in  that 
cradle  about  eight  weeks.  [Great  applause.]  We  will  have 
Richmond  by  and  by,  and  the  Union,  to  its  utmost  bounds. 
Not  Jeff.  Davis,  nor  Beauregard,  nor  the  prince  of  darkness, 
nor  four-footed  beasts,  nor  creeping  things,  can  prevent  it. 
[Applause  and  laughter.]  The  presidential  contest  will 
substantially  end  this  war.  If  a  peace  man  is  elected, 
namely.  General  McClellan,  the  Confederacy  will  be  recog- 
nized within  a  month  thereafter,  and  the  Union  will  be  at 
an  end.  If  a  Union  man  is  elected,  namely,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  present  faithful  head  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment, the  rebel  chiefs  will  read  their  doom  in  that  result, 
their  last  star  of  hope  will  be  extinguished,  and  the  angels 
in  heaven  will  strike  their  harps  to  hymns  of  praise.  [Great 
applause.]  There  will  be  no  more  war,  no  more  carnage, 
no  more  parting  with  John  at  the  railroad  station.  This 
will  be  the  happy  issue  of  the  contest.  I  already  behold  it 
as  from  the  mount  of  vision.  [Cheers.]  Then  keep  the 
fires  bright  and  the  heart  courageous.  Let  the  press  and 
the  forum  speak,  and,  like  the  signal  fires  of  the  Highlands, 
call  together  all  the  brave  and  true,  the  veterans  and  the 
new  recruits  alike,  to  beat  back  the  foe  to  his  dark  haunts 
of  anarchy  and  disunion.  [Immense  and  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause.] " 

Thus  Colonel  Harriman  improved  his  leave  of  absence 
from  military  service  in  helping,  by  eloquent  argument  and 
appeal,  to  win  that  great  Union  victory  at  the  polls  which 
was  to  render  possible  the  triumph  of  Union  arms  over 
rebellion,  effectually  "  suppressed  before  the  flowers  should 
bloom  next  May."  The  result  of  the  exciting  canvass  was 
the  reelection  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  presidency  by 
a  majority  of  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  on  the 
popular  vote  in  twenty-two  of  the  twenty-five  States  voting, 
and  of  one  hundred  ninety-one  in  the  electoral  college ; 
while  such  a  change  was  wrought  in  Congress  as  rendered 
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sure  an  earnest  support  of  the  administration  and  its  most 
vigorous  war  policy,  as  well  as  the  adoption  of  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  abolishing  and  forever 
prohibiting  slavery  throughout  the  United  States. 

After  the  din  of  that  bitter  conflict,  there  was  rehef  in 
the  calm,  kindly  words  of  the  great-souled  President,  uttered 
in  response  to  election  congratulations,  when  he  said :  "All 
who  have  labored  to-day  in  behalf  of  the  Union  organization 
have  wrought  for  the  best  interests  of  their  country  and  the 
world,  not  only  for  the  present  but  for  all  future  ages.  I 
am  thankful  to  God  for  this  approval  of  the  people ;  but, 
while  deeply  gratified  for  this  mark  of  their  confidence  in 
me,  if  I  know  my  heart,  my  gratitude  is  free  from  any  taint 
of  personal  triumph.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to  triumph 
over  any  one ;  but  I  give  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  this 
evidence  of  the  people's  resolution  to  stand  by  free  govern- 
ment and  the  rights  of  humanity.  .  .  .  The  election,  along 
with  its  incidental  and  undesired  strife,  has  done  good,  too. 
It  has  demonstrated  that  a  people's  government  can  sustain 
a  national  election  in  the  midst  of  a  great  civil  war ;  until 
now  it  has  not  been  known  to  the  world  that  this  was  a 
possibility.  ...  I  have  said  before,  and  I  now  repeat,  that 
I  indulge  in  no  feeling  of  triumph  over  any  man  who  has 
thought  or  acted  differently  from  myself.  I  have  no  such 
feehng  toward  any  living  man.  .  ,  .  Those  who  have  differed 
with  us  and  opposed  us  will  yet  see  that  the  result  of  the 
presidential  election  is  better  for  their  own  good  than  if 
they  had  been  successful." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

AT   THE   FRONT   AGAIN. —  IN    AT   THE    END. 
1864-1865. 

On  Monday,  November  2 1  st,  —  his  leave  of  absence  ex- 
piring the  next  day,  —  Colonel  Harriman  arrived  at  the 
camp  of  the  Eleventh  regiment,  near  the  Weldon  Railroad, 
and  was  heartily  welcomed  back  to  its  command.  The 
"  boys  "  were  all  glad  to  see  him.  He  had  left  his  home  for 
the  front  four  days  before,  taking  along  with  him  his  eldest 
son,  Walter  C,  and  had  come  by  way  of  Fortress  Monroe 
and  City  Point. 

The  Ninth  Corps,  on  the  29th  of  November,  moved  to 
the  right  five  miles,  and  went  into  camp  in  front  of  Peters- 
burg, near  Hancock  Station,  on  the  military  railroad.  From 
that  time  until  April  2,  1865,  —  more  than  four  months, — 
the  Eleventh  regiment,  the  Ninth  Army  Corps,  and  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  made  no  essential  change  of  position. 
The  corps  occupied  the  front  line  of  works  before  Peters- 
burg, extending  from  the  Appomattox  River  on  the  right 
nearly  to  the  Weldon  Railroad  on  the  left.  Then  came  the 
Sixth,  Second,  and  Fifth  Corps.  The  colonel's  pen  has 
supplied  the  following  summary  of  events  occurring  during 
that  period  :  ^  — 

"  Our  lines  in  front  of  Petersburg  were,  much  of  the  dis- 
tance, close  to  the  rebel  fortifications.  During  the  day  we 
were  constantly  in  sight  of  the  rebel  troops,  and  during  the 
night  in  hearing  of  their  shrill,  hyena-like  screams.  Nearly 
every  night  rebel  deserters  in  squads  came  into  our  lines. 
Constant  picket-firing  was  kept  up  during  the  night,  and 

1  In  History  of  the  Eleventh  Regiment :  Adjutant- General's  Report  (1866), 
PP-  757,  758. 
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constant  watchfulness  to  guard  against  surprises.  Often, 
at  the  still  hour  of  midnight,  we  were  aroused  and  drawn 
up  almost  instantaneously  in  line  of  battle  to  repel  a  threat- 
ened charge.  Officers  and  men  '  slept  with  one  eye  open.' 
Heavy  details  were  made  each  day  for  picket  duty ;  brigade 
and  regimental  schools  of  theoretical  instruction  were  in 
full  vigor  ;  division  and  brigade  reviews,  and  regimental  and 
company  drill,  were  the  order  of  the  day.  All  were  pre- 
paring for  the  last  great  struggle.  Grant  was  in  command. 
It  must  be  fought  out  on  this  line.  The  country  demanded 
it,  and  the  soldiers  were  ready  for  the  hour  and  the  sacri- 
fice. 

"  Occasionally,  during  this  period,  we  attacked  the  en- 
emy on  some  portion  of  his  extended  lines,  and  at  sundry 
times  the  rebels  attacked  us.  On  the  25th  of  March  they 
made  a  vigorous  assault  upon  the  lines  of  the  Ninth  Corps 
at  Fort  Steadman  at  daylight.  They  took  the  fort,  but  an 
hour  later  were  driven  back  with  great  slaughter,  and  a 
loss  of  two  thousand  prisoners.  Friday,  March  3rst,  we 
were  aroused  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  the  Third 
Division  was  to  make  an  attack  on  the  rebel  lines  in  front 
of  Fort  Sedgwick ;  the  Second  Division  (ours),  or  one  bri- 
gade of  it  and  part  of  another,  was  to  support  the  Third. 
The  Ninth  and  Eleventh  New  Hampshire  and  the  Thirty- 
first  Maine,  under  Colonel  Harriman,  were  to  hold  the 
brigade  line.  For  some  unknown  cause  the  attack  was  not 
made.  But  the  final  struggle  was  near  at  hand.  The  air 
was  full  of  rumors  of  an  immediate  and  grand  advance. 
Lee's  defenses  were  strong,  but  his  veteran  troops  trem- 
bled in  their  trenches." 

The  diary  gives  this  additional  incident  :  — 
"Thursday,  March  23d.  We  are  still  in  the  trenches  in 
front  of  Petersburg.  A  hurricane  has  passed  over  our  camp 
this  afternoon,  demolishing  our  houses,  tearing  up  large 
numbers  of  trees,  two  of  which  fell  across  my  tent.  There 
was  a  perfect  hedge  of  fallen  trees.  Most  of  us  left  our 
tents,  and  hugged  the  ground  in  hollows,  behind  stumps, 
and  wherever  else  was  any  security." 
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But  a  storm  was  soon  to  burst  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  lines  which  should  bring  the  wicked  "  Confederacy " 
toppling  in  remediless  ruin,  "on  its  warders'  heads."  Now 
at  last  the  evil  days  of  slavery-engendered  civil  war  were 
almost  numbered.  The  story  ^  of  the  "  Last  Days  of  the 
Rebellion "  shall  here  be  told  by  Colonel  Harriman  him- 
self:— 

"The  winter  of  1864-1865  was  very  discouraging  to  the 
chief  magnates  of  the  Confederacy.  To  be  sure,  Lee  was 
still  holding  Petersburg  and  the  secession  capital,  but  de- 
sertions from  his  army  were  going  on  at  a  rapid  rate,  and 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  began  to  be  visible.  There 
was  no  longer  a  '  bow  set  in  the  cloud '  to  assure  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  or  his  armies  in 
the  field.  The  silent  soldier  of  the  Union  forces  was  con- 
fident, but  wary.  He  believed  the  end  was  drawing  nigh. 
It  is  Saturday  afternoon,  April  i,  1865,  and  he  has  already 
issued  his  order  for  the  grand  movement  which  is  to  give 
to  the  rebellion  its  finishing  blow.  A  subordinate  officer 
rides  up  to  the  headquarters  of  the  commander  of  our 
armies,  and,  saluting  him,  says,  'General,  what's  the  out- 
look ? '  The  man  of  great  thoughts  and  few  words  only 
responds,  'Favorable.' 

"  At  ten  o'clock  that  evening  the  cannonade  begins.  The 
batteries,  the  forts,  the  gunboats  in  the  Appomattox,  and 
the  monitors  in  the  James,  all  unite  in  the  startling  demon- 
stration, and  there  is  a  continual  succession  of  flashes  and 
an  unbroken  roll  of  thunder.  The  enemy  realized  that 
this  '  meant  business '  on  the  morrow.  Sunday  morning 
found  the  troops  of  both  armies  in  line  of  battle.  But  I 
will  consider  only  our  side  ;  and  of  only  one  brigade  of  that 
side  can  I  speak  with  positive  knowledge.  While  a  part  of 
this  brigade  held  a  line  in  front  of  Petersburg  from  Battery 
Twenty-four  to  Fort  Hays,  another  part  moved  up  the  Jeru- 
salem plank  road  and  filed  to  the  left  into  an  open  field  in 

1  Contributed  by  Colonel  Harriman  to  the  columns  of  The  Reveille,  a  paper 
issued  by  E.  E.  Sturtevant  Post,  No.  2,  G.  A.  R.,  Concord,  N.  H.,  during  a  fair 
held  in  April,  1S81. 
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front  of  Fort  Mahon.  At  four  o'clock  precisely,  and  before 
daylight  had  tinged  the  eastern  horizon,  the  charge  'all 
along  the  line  '  commenced.  From  the  Appomattox  River 
on  the  right  to  Hatcher's  Run  and  Five  Forks  on  the  left 
(a  distance  of  twenty  miles)  the  ground  rocked  as  though 
under  the  throes  of  a  continuous  earthquake.  The  enemy 
held  to  their  intrenchments  with  the  grasp  of  desperation  ; 
but  the  decisive  day  had  come.  Breaking  their  lines  at 
sundry  points,  the  attacking  columns  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Union  pressed  through  the  narrow  gaps,  filed  right  and 
left,  and  poured  a  deadly  fire  upon  such  of  the  Confederate 
forces  as  did  not  flee  or  surrender. 

"  Directly  in  front  of  Petersburg  the  enemy  had  been  only 
partly  dislodged  as  darkness  and  silence  came  on.  But 
about  midnight  the  city  was  found  to  be  on  fire  at  three 
distinct  points,  the  lurid  flames  circling  upward  and  light- 
ing up  the  battle-field,  covered  by  the  dead,  with  a  pale, 
yellow  light.  Lee  had  applied  the  torch  to  his  public  stores 
to  prevent  their  falling  into  our  hands,  and  his  army  was 
fleeing  by  the  light  of  the  conflagration  from  the  doomed 
city.  We  rested  on  our  arms  on  the  field  that  night,  and 
just  before  the  morrow's  dawn  came  the  order  to  'advance.' 
The  men  moved  forward  in  silence,  but  with  a  determined 
tread,  and  sprang  over  the  rebel  intrenchments  with  a 
shout  of  triumph.  Lo !  the  army  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced '  unconquered  and  unconquerable  '  had  noiselessly 
retired  :  — 

'  'Twixt  night  and  mom, 
They  folded  their  tents  like  the  Arabs, 
And  silently  stole  away.' 

"The  pursuit  was  at  once  commenced.  Entering  Peters- 
burg early  in  the  morning,  we  formed  a  brigade  line  (for 
hasty  inspection)  on  an  elevated  green,  where  the  tender 
grass  was  then  gracefully  waving.  Ours  was  the  Second 
Brigade  of  the  Second  Division  of  the  Ninth  Army  Corps,  and 
was  now  in  command  of  a  New  Hampshire  colonel.^     The 

1  Colonel  Harriman.  The  division  commander  having  been  wounded, 
Brigadier-General  S.  G.  Grififin  had  taken  his  place,  and  Colonel  Harriman 
came  to  the  command  of  the  brigade,  leaving  that  of  his  regiment  to  Captain 
Dudley. 
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brigade  consisted  of  the  Sixth,  Ninth,  and  Eleventh  New- 
Hampshire,  the  Second  Maryland,  the  Seventeenth  Ver- 
mont, the  Thirty-first  Maine,  the  Fifty-sixth  Massachusetts, 
and  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-ninth  and  One  Hundred 
and  Eighty-sixth  New  York  regiments,  —  nine  in  all,  and 
constituting  an  army  three  times  as  large  as  the  whole 
American  force  at  Bunker  Hill.  As  no  Union  soldier  had 
stepped  foot  into  this  secession  city,  and  no  Union  senti- 
ment had  been  therein  breathed  for  four  long  years,  our 
ingress  seemed,  as  one  old  negro  expressed  it,  'like  a 
miracle  of  de  Lord.'  As  we  marched  proudly  through  the 
principal  street,  with  columns  in  perfect  order,  banners 
flying,  and  to  the  inspiring  strains  of  Faust's  quickstep  (one 
of  the  best  pieces  of  martial  music  ever  composed),  we  flat- 
tered ourselves  that  we  made  no  mean  appearance.  The 
few  white  persons  who  presented  their  faces,  whether  male 
or  female,  were  silent  and  glum  ;  but  to  the  colored  people, 
of  every  age  and  condition,  the  event  was  a  jubilee  which 
no  pen  can  describe. 

"During  this  memorable  Monday,  April  3d,  President 
Lincoln,  who  had  been  a  looker-on  two  or  three  days  at 
City  Point  on  the  James,  came  up  on  the  military  road, 
and  passed  over  the  battle-field  into  Petersburg.  This  was 
just  eleven  days  before  his  assassination  took  place  at 
Ford's  theatre. 

"My  line  is  broken  in  three  places,  and  Richmond  must 
be  evacuated.'  This  was  Lee's  dispatch  to  Jefferson  Davis 
on  Sunday  the  2d.  It  found  Davis  in  church,  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  It  was  handed  to  him  amid  an 
awful  hush,  for  each  member  of  the  congregation  was  fully 
apprised  of  what  was  going  on  twenty  miles  off. 

'  I  '11  tell  you  what  I  heard  that  day  : 
I  heard  the  great  guns  far  away, 
Boom  after  boom.' 

No  word  was  spoken  by  Davis,  but  the  whole  assemblage 
felt  that  the  message  so  hastily  perused  bore  intelligence 
of  doom.  The  Confederate  chief  immediately  left  the 
church,  and  the  congregation  was  dismissed.     The  scene 
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that  followed  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe.  Not  only  the 
•  President,'  but  the  heads  of  departments  as  well,  were 
plunged  into  utter  consternation.  Their  dreams  of  glory 
were  all  dissipated,  and  their  thoughts  were  centred  in- 
tently on  flight  and  refuge.  They  packed  up  with  ner- 
vous hands  and  were  off,  firing  the  devoted  city  as  they 
went,  and  reducing  the  better  portion  of  it  to  smouldering 
ruins.  The  warehouses  were  all  lapped  up  by  the  flames. 
The  rams  in  the  James  (the  Richmond  and  the  Patrick 
Henry)  were  blown  to  the  four  winds.  The  great  bridges 
leading  out  of  the  city  —  namely,  the  Danville  Railroad 
bridge,  the  Petersburg  Railroad  bridge,  and  Mayo's  immense 
structure  —  all  went  down  in  ashes.  Tongues  of  flame 
leaped  from  block  to  block,  and  from  street  to  street.  All 
the  white  population  shared  in  the  panic  —  such  a  panic  as 
was  not  there  known  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
this  time.  The  '  government '  went  by  railroad  to  Danville, 
Va.,  where  Davis  issued  a  manifesto  that  the  prospects  of 
the  Confederacy  were  bright !  that  the  '  sacred  soil '  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  particular,  must  be  held  inviolate !  and  then  has- 
tened away  to  be  captured  in  an  attempted  flight  from  the 
country. 

"The  army  of  the  Union  pressed  forward  'by  the  left 
flank'  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy,  over  roads  strewn 
with  all  manner  of  abandoned  munitions,  mule-teams,  cloth- 
ing, etc.,  which  the  Confederate  army  in  its  jaded  condition 
could  not  get  away  with.  The  boys  in  blue  kept  up  wild 
and  triumphant  cheering  as  they  came  hourly  upon  these 
evidences  of  demoralization  and  disaster.  Much  of  the 
way,  when  the  march  extended  into  the  night,  our  road 
was  illumined  by  the  blaze  of  incendiary  fires  ;  for,  in  spite 
of  all  efforts  of  the  officers  to  save  private  property,  barns, 
sheds,  and  unoccupied  houses  seemed  to  be  fated,  like  the 
rebellion  itself. 

"  But  I  must  not  burden  these  columns  with  details.  The 
pursuit  was  hotly  prosecuted  till  Sunday  morning,  April 
the  9th.  In  the  little  village  of  Appomattox  Court  House 
there  is  a  large  square  brick  house  with  a  portico  in  front, 
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the  residence  of  Wilmer  McLean.  '  Roses  were  budding 
in  the  garden,  violets  and  daffodils  were  already  in  bloom, 
and  the  trees  which  shaded  the  dwelling  were  green  with 
the  verdure  of  summer.'  Here  the  two  commanders  met 
to  settle  the  terms  on  which  Lee  should  surrender  his 
army.  At  two  o'clock  of  that  calm  Sunday  afternoon,  as 
the  spring  birds  were  chirping  in  the  trees  by  the  window, 
the  terms  offered  by  Grant  were  accepted,  and  the  rebel- 
lion was  dead." 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

THE    ARMY    DISMISSED, RETURN    HOME. 

1865. 

Colonel  Harriman,  after  marching  his  brigade  through 
Petersburg,  on  the  3d  of  April,  passed  on,  and  came  to 
bivouac  that  night  ten  miles  west  of  the  city.  The  Union 
army  being  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  enemy,  the  brigade 
pushed  forward  the  next  day,  making  eight  miles  over  bad 
roads,  and  halted  for  the  night  near  Ford's  Station,  on  the 
Southside  Railroad.  On  Wednesday,  the  5th,  a  march  of 
twelve  miles  was  made  to  Wellsville.  On  the  6th  Nottoway 
Court  House  was  reached.  Here  the  brigade  tarried  one 
day,  and  resuming  its  march  on  Saturday,  the  8th,  reached 
Burkeville  Junction,  where  it  went  into  camp,  and  remained 
till  April  14th,  five  days  after  the  surrender  of  Lee. 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Herbert  B.  Titus,  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Ninth,  having  returned  from  a  leave  of  absence,  and 
being  the  ranking  officer  in  the  brigade,  had  taken  command 
of  it.  Colonel  Harriman,  having  resumed  his  place  with 
the  Eleventh,  received  orders  to  take  his  regiment  to  City 
Point,  to  protect  transportation  trains  running  between  that 
place  and  Burkeville  Junction.  Arriving  at  the  Point  on 
the  15  th  of  April,  the  regiment  was  met  by  the  awful  tidings 
that  President  Lincoln  had  been  assassinated  the  day  before 
—  that  black  Friday !  —  and  a  cloud  of  sorrow  darkened 
every  heart.  During  his  stay  of  ten  days  at  City  Point, 
performing  the  duty  assigned  in  sending  a  squad  with  each 
train,  the  colonel,  accompanied  by  his  son  and  another 
friend,  made  a  day's  visit  to  Richmond,  and  walked  the 
streets  where  only  a  few  days  before  had  walked  Abraham 
Lincoln  amid  the  rapturous  blessings  of  the  poor  —  once 
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slave,  now  free  —  whom  he  had  blessed.  But  now  there 
was  sorrow  in  hearts  where  joy  had  been  ;  for  the  great 
Emancipator,  now,  too,  the  great  Martyr,  was  even  then 
going  to  his  long  home,  borne  thither  in  funeral  procession 
traversing  half  the  land,  with  the  hearts  of  his  bereaved 
countrymen  in  mourning  convoy. 

On  the  25th  of  April  the  Eleventh  regiment  embarked 
at  City  Point  for  Washington  or  the  vicinity,  whither  the 
Ninth  Corps  had  been  ordered.  At  sunset  of  Thursday, 
April  27th,  it  landed  at  Alexandria,  and  went  into  camp  in 
a  beautiful  valley  two  miles  southwest  of  that  place,  and  six 
miles  from  the  tomb  of  Washington,  There  duties  were 
light,  for  the  hard  work  of  campaigning  was  over.  The 
colonel  writes :  — 

"May  3,  1865.  I  have  been  down  to  Mount  Vernon, — 
the  grave  of  Washington.  My  son,  Captain  Clark  and 
Lieutenant  Johnson  of  my  regiment,  and  Captains  Cooper 
and  Copp  of  the  Ninth,  went  with  me.  We  rode  horseback. 
We  had  a  pleasant  time.  I  had  visited  the  sacred  spot,  in 
company  with  my  wife,  several  years  before.  It  inspires 
patriotic  emotions  to  visit  the  resting-place  of  the  Father  of 
his  Country.  .  .  .  Evening.  I  am  now  receiving  a  magnifi- 
cent serenade  from  the  brigade  band. 

"Saturday,  May  6,  1865.  A  fine,  warm  day.  This 
forenoon  we  had  a  brigade  review.  It  went  off  admirably. 
.  .  .  The  6th  of  May  I  shall  never  forget.  One  year  ago 
to-day  I  was  taken  prisoner  in  that  bloodiest  battle  of  the 
war,  the  Wilderness. 

"Saturday,  May  13th.  The  Eleventh  regiment  is  in  a 
beautiful  oak  grove,  but  I  am  in  command  of  the  brigade. 
Had  another  brigade  review  last  Sunday  (7th).  Last  night 
had  an  agreeable  time  at  the  City  Hotel,  Alexandria.  The 
occasion  was  the  return  of  Colonel  White,  of  the  Thirty- 
first  Maine,  to  his  regiment.  A  large  number  of  officers 
of  the  brigade  were  present.  Had  supper,  music,  senti- 
ments, and  speeches.  As  brigade  commander,  I  had  the 
honor  of  presiding." 
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On  the  23d  and  24th  of  May  occurred  in  the  city  of 
Washington  the  grand  review  of  the  Second,  Fifth,  and 
Ninth  Corps,  also  of  Sherman's  entire  army,  and  of  some 
other  troops.  The  Eleventh  New  Hampshire  had  bivou- 
acked during  the  night  of  the  2 2d  on  East  Capitol  Hill, 
and  at  nine  o'clock  Tuesday  morning  (the  23d)  it  entered 
the  great  procession.  The  colonel's  glowing  words  may 
picture  the  scene :  "  It  was  the  grandest  spectacle  of  the 
kind  ever  witnessed  in  this  country.  Two  hundred  thousand 
armed  veterans  passed  the  whole  length  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  the  reviewing  officers  being  stationed  in  front  of 
the  President's  house.  The  weather  was  delightful ;  the 
city  was  overflowing  with  people  ;  while  the  glistening  steel, 
the  cadenced  march,  the  endless  procession  of  bronzed 
troops  who  had  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  great  army, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  tens  of  thousands  who  had 
assembled  to  witness  the  imposing  pageant.  It  is  confi- 
dently believed  that,  in  soldier-like  bearing  and  general 
appearance,  no  corps  eclipsed  the  Ninth  ;  no  division,  the 
Second  of  that  corps  ;  no  brigade,  the  Second  of  that 
division  ;  and  no  troops,  those  of  that  brigade  from  New 
Hampshire." 

Under  the  order  to  muster  out  all  the  troops  recruited  in 
1862  prior  to  October  31st  of  that  year,  the  Eleventh 
regiment  broke  camp  near  Alexandria  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
June  4th,  and,  "with  elastic  step  and  bright  visions  of  home, 
moved  from  its  last  encampment  in  the  field,  amid  the 
hearty  cheers  of  other  regiments  of  its  brigade."  Colonel 
Harriman  had  in  his  command  three  hundred  and  sixty 
officers  and  men.  This  number  embraced  all  that  were  left 
of  his  old  regiment,  the  recruits  having  been  transferred  to 
the  New  Hampshire  Sixth.  It  included  the  old  band  with 
which  the  regiment  had  left  the  State,  and  also  eighteen 
men  of  the  Sixth  New  Hampshire  who  were  mustered  out. 

Leaving  Washington  by  rail  on  the  5th,  and  having  been 
handsomely  entertained  along  the  homeward  way  at  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  the  regiment  arrived  at 
Concord,  N.  H.,  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  June  7th. 
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Here,  on  a  perfect  summer  day,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
vast  concourse,  Colonel  Harriman  and  his  bronzed  veterans 
received  a  warm  greeting  in  State  House  Park.  Governor 
Gilmore  made  a  feeling  speech  of  welcome,  to  which  the 
colonel  replied  as  follows  :  — 

"Governor, — In  behalf  of  the  regiment  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  command,  I  thank  you  for  the  warm  words  of 
welcome  with  which  you  have  greeted  us.  The  faithful 
soldier  who  has  done  his  duty  in  this  great  peril  understands 
and  feels  the  full  import  of  this  greeting,  and  the  scene 
around  us  is  well  calculated  to  thrill  the  hearts  of  those 
who  now,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  three  years,  return  to 
their  kindred  and  homes. 

"  The  Eleventh  regiment  was  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service  September  i,  1862,  and  it  now  returns  (the 
remnant  that  is  left),  to  be  mustered  out,  nearly  three 
months  before  the  expiration  of  its  original  term.  Its 
mission  is  ended.  We  have  seen  the  rebellion  overthrown, 
and  the  federal  authority  vindicated  to  the  extremest  limits 
of  the  country. 

"We  return  with  some  three  hundred  only  of  the  one 
thousand  gallant  young  men  with  whom  we  left  the  State. 

•  Some  are  in  the  churchyard  laid, 
Some  sleep  beneath  the  sea.' 

"  Listen  to  the  roll-call  of  the  absentees,  and  you  will  find 
that  some  have  been  discharged  for  disability,  others  are 
on  post  duty,  others  are  in  hospitals,  while  many,  alas !  who 
less  than  three  years  ago  passed  along  this  broad  thorough- 
fare proud,  happy,  and  buoyant,  look  down  on  us  to-day 
from  the  better  world !  They  have  fought  their  last  battle. 
Seven  hundred  of  our  original  number,  discharged,  disabled, 
deceased,  are  with  us  no  more.  But  '  it  is  not  all  of  life 
to  live,  nor  all  of  death  to  die.'  Who  would  not  rather 
share  the  glorious  grave  of  the  departed  patriot  than  the 
remorseful  cell  of  the  convicted  traitor } 

"  I  believe  I  am  warranted  in  saying  that  our  New  Hamp- 
shire soldiers  have  been  as  good  as  the  best ;  but  it  is  my 
province  to  speak  particularly  of  the  Eleventh  regiment. 
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By  Theodore  Roosevelt,  author  of 
"Thomas  H.  Benton,"  etc.  Vol.  XVHI. 
of  American  Statesmen,  i  vol.  i6mo, 
gilt  top,  $1.25  ;  half  morocco,  $2.50. 

Gouverneur  Morris,  though  not  one  of 
the  most  famous,  was  one  of  the  most  ca- 
pable and  useful  of  the  statesmen  of  the 
Revolutionary  period.  His  breadth  of 
view,  his  sagacity,  prudence,  and  solidity 
of  character  lent  peculiar  weight  to  his 
counsel,  and  gave  him  great  influence  in 
the  important  discussions  of  his  time.  As 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  as 
one  of  the  committee  which  drafted  the 
Constitution,  as  United  States  Agent  in 
London,  as  Minister  to  France,  as  United 
States  Senator,  his  eminent  ability,  good 
judgment,  and  integrity  were  conspicuous. 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  brilliant  sketch  of  Benton 
in  this  series  is  sufficient  guaranty  that  his 
treatment  of  Gouverneur  Morris's  career 
will  be  effective  and  interesting. 
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ROOSEVELT'S    "BENTON." 

The  style  and  temper  of  this  work  are  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  style  and  temper  of  the  man 
whose  life  it  delineates.  It  is  a  sturdy,  vigorous, 
independent,  and  courageous  setting  forth  of  the 
leading  traits  in  the  character  of  Benton  and  the 
chief  incidents  of  his  Yxit.—New  York  Observer. 

TYLER'S    "PATRICK    HENRY." 

It  is  thoroughly  and  excellently  v/ell  done,  and 
so  fascinating  that  it  would  let  me  attend  to  nothing 
else  until  I  had  finished  it.  You  have  said  all  that 
there  was  to  be  said ;  you  have  said  it  thoroughly 
well ;  and  you  have  rejected  all  the  trash  called  tra- 
dition which  cannot  stand  the  test  of  historic  criti- 
cism.—  Hon.  George  Bancroft. 

SCHURZ'S    "HENRY   CLAY." 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  for  the  period  cov- 
ered, we  have  no  other  book  which  equals  or  begins 
to  equal  this  life  of  Henry  Clay  as  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  American  politics.  —  Political  Sci- 
ence Quarterly. 

MORSE'S   "ADAMS"  AND  "JEFFERSON." 

More  readable  books  than  the  editor's  (Mr. 
Morse's)  Adams  and  Jefferson  we  have  seldom 
taken  up.  In  vigor  of  style,  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  details,  and  unity  of  narrative,  there  is 
little  left  to  be  desired.  In  comparison  with  the 
common  run  of  biographies,  the  subject  stands  out 
like  a  portrait  by  a  master  beside  a  colored  photo- 
graph.—  The  Nation  (New  York). 
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"The  regiment  has  been  kept  at  work.  Its  tramp  has 
been  heard  all  over  the  once  proud  and  arrogant,  but  now 
desolate  and  humbled,  State  of  Virginia.  It  has  traversed 
the  broad  plantations  of  Kentucky,  the  luxuriant  glades  of 
Tennessee,  the  miasmatic  vales  of  Mississippi,  and  the 
snaky  swamps  of  Louisiana.  The  commanding  general  of 
the  Ninth  Corps  has  publicly  declared  that  he  wanted  '  no 
better  regiment  than  the  New  Hampshire  Eleventh.'  In 
camp,  in  discipUne,  in  drill,  and  in  the  stern  conflict  of 
battle,  it  has  been  equal  to  any.  It  has  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of.  We  have  waded  through  mud,  made  our  beds 
in  snow,  been  hungry  and  naked,  and  some  of  us  in  prison. 
These  bronzed  men  have  performed  herculean  tasks  without 
complaining,  have  walked  their  weary  beat  at  dead  of  night, 
beneath  the  cold  moon,  without  am  urmur  ;  have  stood 
heroically  where  men  were  falling  before  the  iron  hail  like 
grass  before  the  reaper,  and  the  deathless  stars  will  shed  a 
halo  around  their  path  forever. 

"  It  is  my  duty,  certainly  it  is  my  privilege,  to  bear  this 
tribute  to  the  efficiency  and  gallantry  of  my  regiment ;  and 
these  officers  and  men  can  tell  you  how  indifferently  or 
how  well  I  have  discharged  my  duties.  They  can  tell  you 
whether  I  have  neglected  or  stood  by  them  ;  whether  I 
have  shirked  responsibility  ;  whether  I  have  skulked  to  the 
rear  or  played  sick  in  the  presence  of  danger  ;  whether  I 
have  asked  them  to  go  where  I  would  not ;  whether,  in  the 
hottest  of  the  fight,  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  enemy's  guns, 
and  that  enemy  throwing  themselves  upon  us  like  the 
surging  waves  of  the  sea,  whether  I  have  been  found  at  the 
very  front  line  with  them,  or  otherwise. 

"  But  the  din  of  arms  has  ceased,  the  rebellion  is  dead, 
the  South  is  conquered.     We  have  got  treason  under  our 
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heel,  and  the  chief  conspirator  has  been  captured  in  woman's 
uniform  ! 

"What,  now,  has  become  of  the  boasted  'chivalry  '  of  the 
South?  Our  'superiors,'  as  Jeff.  Davis  was  wont  to  call 
them,  were  supposed  to  be,  every  man  of  them,  equal  to  an 
iron-clad  ram  !  What  shall  be  thought  of  their  '  high-toned 
sense  of  honor '  when  we  recall  the  thousands  of  Union 
soldiers  who  have  been  murdered  in  prison  by  the  slow 
process  of  starvation ;  when  we  recall  the  cold-blooded 
murder  of  scores  of  their  own  people  who  would  not  join 
them  in  their  traitorous  work ;  when  we  recall  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  people's  President,  the  mining  of  the  prison- 
houses  of  captive  Union  soldiers,  the  proposed  introduction 
of  the  yellow  fever  into  our  armies,  and  the  laying  in  ashes 
of  our  Northern  cities  ?  Let  every  apologist  of  the  unpar- 
alleled infamy  of  this  rebellion  hide  his  head  in  shame ! 

"Though  defeat  has  sometimes  come,  and  the  heavens 
have  been  hung  in  black,  I  have  never  despaired  of  the 
government.  We  at  the  front  saw  demorahzation  going 
on  in  the  rebel  ranks  long  before  the  final  collapse  took 
place.  We  saw  that  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  rebel 
government  to  'fire  the  Southern  heart'  anew  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  the  Hampton  Roads  conference 
was  without  effect.  That  attempt  did  not  raise  an  answer- 
ing echo  in  the  heart  of  a  single  rebel  soldier ;  it  produced 
neither  arms  nor  supplies  nor  recruits ;  it  did  not  call  up 
conscripts  from  the  ground;  it  did  not  check  the  rolling 
tide  of  desertions  from  the  rebel  army ;  it  did  not  remove 
the  deep  impression  from  the  Southern  public  mind  that 
Davis  and  his  Confederacy  were  being  rapidly  hurried 
towards  that  'bourne  whence  no  traveler  returns ! ' 

"  We  have  had  a  terrific  struggle,  such  as  the  continent 
never  saw  before,  but  we  have  been  successful.  'Thrice 
armed  is  he  who  hath  his  quarrel  just'  The  rebels  had 
a  bad  cause.  They  did  not  complain  of  our  government. 
They  could  not,  for  it  had  not  infringed  upon  their  rights. 
It  had  not  oppressed  them.  On  the  contrary,  its  burdens 
had  fallen  as  lightly  on  their  shoulders  as  the  sunlight  falls 
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on  the  leaves  of  the  forest.  History  will  teach,  to  remotest 
ages,  that  no  nation  on  earth  was  ever  engaged  in  a  more 
righteous  cause  than  ours.     Success  could  but  ensue ! 

'  Our  fight 
Was  waged  in  Heaven's  approving  sight ; 
The  smile  of  God  is  victory.'  " 

The  regiment,  having  on  the  next  day,  Thursday,  June 
8th,  participated  in  the  ceremonies  of  Governor  Frederick 
Smyth's  inauguration,  with  much  well-merited  commenda- 
tion for  its  fine  appearance,  was  on  Saturday,  June  lo, 
1865,  paid  off  and  formally  discharged  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  We  now  read  from  the  colonel's  army  diary 
its  closing  words  :  — 

"Sunday,  June  11,  1865.  I  am  now  at  home  in  Warner. 
My  regiment  has  been  mustered  out  of  the  service.  .  .  . 
The  record  of  the  regiment  is  a  proud  one,  and  we  now 
retire  to  our  accustomed  peaceful  pursuits  at  a  happy  period 
in  our  national  affairs.  The  rebellion  is  defunct,  and  the 
federal  authority  has  been  vindicated  to  the  extremest 
limits  of  our  country.  '  Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  for- 
ever, one  and  inseparable  ! '  " 

Colonel  Harriman's  military  career  could  not,  upon 
impartial  retrospect,  but  find  the  gratifying  approval  of  an 
upright  conscience  and  a  manly,  patriotic  heart.  Experience 
had  been  for  him  at  times  a  harsh  teacher,  but  he  always 
stood  high  in  his  class,  that  class  of  worthy  commanders, 
of  higher  or  lower  grade,  who,  without  previous  military 
training,  proved  their  eminent  ability  to  lead  in  war,  and 
to  win  its  difficult  honors,  while  contributing  many  a  page 
of  noble  achievement  to  the  history  of  their  country  saved. 
It  was  always  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  him  that  he 
saw  the  rebellion  snuffed  out  ;  that  he  was  in  at  the  end  ; 
that  he  marched  into  Petersburg  on  the  morning  of  April 
3,  1865,  in  command  of  an  army  of  nine  regiments,  com- 
prising three  times  as  many  troops  as  constituted  the  whole 
American  army  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  He  retired 
from  the  military  service  of  his  country,  bringing  home 
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with  him,  as  priceless  spoil,  the  respect  and  love  of  his 
command,  the  friendship  of  his  fellows  in  authority,  and  the 
high  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  official  superiors,  from 
Grant  downward,  confidence  and  esteem  always  retained, 
and  early  manifested  in  procuring  his  unsoHcited  promotion 
as  brigadier-general  by  brevet,  "  for  gallant  conduct  during 
the  war,  to  date  from  March  13,  1865." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE.   —  HELPS  FIGHT  ANOTHER   GREAT 
POLITICAL    BATTLE. 

1865-1867. 

General  Harriman,  within  a  few  days  after  his  return, 
received  at  his  home  in  Warner  official  notice  that  he  had 
been  elected  by  the  legislature  secretary  of  state.  The 
office  was  conferred  in  view  of  eminent  personal  fitness, 
and  in  recognition  of  good  service  rendered  the  country  in 
"the  tented  field."  He  accepted  the  place  and  performed 
its  duties,  retaining  his  residence  at  Warner.  He  was 
reelected  the  next  year  with  but  slight  opposition. 

Politics  ran  high  throughout  the  country  in  1866,  and 
the  issues  involved  were  of  vital  importance.  These  per- 
tained to  reconstruction,  or  the  restoration  of  the  seceded 
States  to  normal  relations  in  the  Union.  Andrew  Johnson, 
the  unworthy  successor  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  had  under- 
gone metamorphosis  ;  and  from  being  a  foe  of  the  "  South- 
ern oligarchs,"  by  whom  he  had  always  been  ostracised  as 
"  poor  white  trash,"  he  had  been  wheedled  by  his  former 
arrogant  enemies  into  becoming  their  cat's-paw  in  giving 
them  the  opportunity,  without  repentance,  restraint,  or  con- 
dition, at  once  to  help  rule  the  country  which  they  had  just 
been  doing  their  utmost  to  ruin.  By  his  vicious  and  usur- 
pative  meddling,  he  was  hindering  the  work  of  Southern 
reconstruction,  which  Congress  was  striving  to  accomplish 
on  principles  of  justice  and  safety.  The  executive  and  leg- 
islative departments  of  the  government  were  in  fierce  antag- 
onism. Johnson  had  with  him  some  Republicans,  and  the 
Democratic  party  of  both  the  North  and  the  South.  With 
Congress  stood  the  Republican  party,  which  had  under  its 
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banner,  on  pending  issues,  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  those 
who  had  fought  for  the  Union  cause. 

The  position  of  Johnson  and  his  allies  was  that  Congress 
had  no  right  to  deny  congressional  representation  to  a 
seceded  State  for  a  single  day  after  the  ending  of  the  war, 
no  matter  how  disloyal  that  State  might  be  in  sentiment 
and  purpose  still.  This,  of  course,  involved  the  uncondi- 
tional readmission  of  the  rebel  States  to  their  vacated  seats 
in  Congress,  and  to  an  unrestricted  share  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government.  The  position  of  the  Republican 
party  and  of  Congress  was  that  Congress  had  the  right  — 
and,  from  considerations  of  common  sense,  common  justice, 
and  the  common  safety,  should  exercise  it  —  to  prescribe 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  lately  rebellious  States  should 
participate  in  the  national  councils,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  pro- 
vide against  contingencies  dangerous  or  fatal  to  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  American  citizens,  or  to  the  financial  faith 
and  credit  of  the  nation.  The  congressional  measures  of 
reconstruction  were  at  this  time  embodied  in  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  of  the  Constitution.  That  clearly  de- 
fined American  citizenship,  and  guaranteed  to  every  citizen 
his  rights.  It  did  away  with  the  old  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  made  a  negro  slave  count  as  three  fifths  of 
a  man  in  the  representative  apportionment,  and  placed  the 
right  of  representation  upon  a  just  and  equal  basis,  making 
the  vote  of  a  man  in  one  State  as  potent  as  the  vote  of  a 
man  in  any  other  State.  It  righteously  excluded  from 
places  of  honor  and  trust  in  the  government  the  chief  con- 
spirators and  guiltiest  rebels,  unless  relieved  by  the  consent 
of  two  thirds  of  both  houses  of  Congress.  It  solemnly 
sanctioned  the  inviolability  of  our  national  financial  obliga- 
tions, and  as  solemnly  repudiated  all  obligations  contracted 
in  support  of  the  rebellion. 

This  amendment  had  passed  Congress  on  the  13th  of 
June,  1866,  and  had  been  promptly  adopted  by  the  States 
of  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and  Tennessee,  whose 
legislatures  were  in   session   in   the   summer.^    In   other 

1  Connecticut  adopted  the  amendment  June  30 ;  New  Hampshire,  July  7  ; 
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States  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  was  still  a  question 
at  issue,  and  intensified  the  interest  in  the  election  of  legis- 
latures to  which  that  question  was  to  be  submitted.  More- 
over, a  House  of  Representatives  for  the  Fortieth  Congress 
was  to  be  chosen,  and  that,  too,  upon  the  reconstruction 
issue.  In  short,  in  all  the  state  elections  to  be  held  in  the 
autumn  of  1866,  a  ballot  cast  for  governor,  member  of  Con- 
gress or  of  state  legislature  was  to  be  for  or  against  the 
plan  of  reconstruction  embodied  in  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment,—  for  or  against  the  administration  of  the  recreant 
Andrew  Johnson. 

Four  national  conventions  were  held  in  late  summer  and 
early  autumn.  The  first,  held  at  Philadelphia  August  14th, 
was  intended  to  consolidate  an  administration  party  out  of 
Johnson  Republicans  and  the  Democratic  party.  Whatever 
consolidation  it  wrought  was  spoiled  of  all  effectiveness  by 
its  infatuated  utterances,  radically  hostile  and  extremely 
offensive  to  the  loyal  sentiment  of  the  country. 

The  second  convention  assembled  in  the  same  city  on 
the  3d  of  September,  and  was  more  imposing  in  numbers 
and  influential  in  results.  It  had  been  called  by  the  South- 
ern loyalists,  and  was  composed  of  them  and  invited  dele- 
gations from  the  Northern  States.  The  address  of  those 
loyal  men  of  the  South,  adopted  in  convention  and  sent  out 
to  the  country,  was  a  scathing  indictment  of  Johnson  and 
his  wicked  policy,  and  it  frightened  him  and  his  support- 
ers, who  saw  all,  North  or  South,  who  had  given  earnest 
support  to  the  war  for  the  Union,  likely  to  be  arrayed  in  irre- 
sistible combination  against  them.  Accordingly  they  sum- 
moned what  they  called  a  "  Soldiers'  Convention  "  at  Cleve- 
land, which  was  held  on  the  17th  of  September,  the  third 
of  the  series  of  conventions.  But  the  number  of  soldiers 
present  was  small ;  the  proceedings  were  manipulated  by 
politicians  who  had  opposed  the  war  against  rebellion  ;  and 
so  the  administration  scored  another  failure  in  its  frantic 
efforts  to  stem  the  current  of  hostile  public  sentiment. 

Tennessee,  July  19.  Its  adoption  throughout  the  North  was  the  work  of  Re- 
publican majorities  against  Democratic  opposition. 
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But  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  September  was  held  at  Pitts- 
burgh the  fourth  national  convention,  that  of  the  Union 
"Soldiers  and  Sailors."  Those  who  had  fought  for  their 
country  were  there  in  overwhelming  numbers,  both  officers 
and  privates.  Of  the  latter  no  less  than  twenty-five  thou- 
sand were  present.  The  Union  soldiery  were  determined 
to  let  their  true  position  upon  reconstruction  be  known. 
General  Harriman  attended  this  convention,  was  of  its  com- 
mittee on  resolutions,  and  contributed  to  the  deliberations 
an  effective  two  hours'  speech.  The  resolutions  reported 
from  the  committee  were  adopted  with  enthusiastic  una- 
nimity. They  gave  unqualified  support  to  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  dealt  Andrew  Johnson  an  effective  blow  in 
declaring  "  that  his  [Johnson's]  attempt  to  fasten  his 
scheme  of  reconstruction  upon  the  country  is  as  dangerous 
as  unwise  ;  that  his  acts  in  sustaining  it  have  retarded 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  unity  ;  and  that  they  have 
converted  conquered  rebels  into  impudent  claimants  to 
rights  which  they  have  forfeited,  and  to  places  which  they 
have  desecrated."  "If,"  continued  they,  "the  President's 
scheme  be  consummated,  it  would  render  the  sacrifice  of 
the  nation  useless,  the  loss  of  our  buried  comrades  vain, 
and  the  war  in  which  we  have  so  gloriously  triumphed  a 
failure,  as  it  was  declared  to  be  by  President  Johnson's 
present  associates  in  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
of  1864." 

General  Harriman  used  to  say  it  was  the  best  convention 
ever  held  in  the  country.  An  able  and  candid  historian 
has  said  of  it :  ^  "  In  its  membership  could  be  found  repre- 
sentatives of  every  great  battle-field  of  the  war.  Their 
testimony  was  invaluable.  They  spoke  for  the  million  com- 
rades with  whom  they  had  stood  in  the  ranks,  and  their  in- 
fluence consolidated  almost  en  masse  the  soldier  vote  of  the 
country  in  support  of  the  Republican  party  as  represented 
by  Congress.  .  .  .  From  their  ranks  came  many  of  the 
most  attractive  and  most  eloquent  speakers,  who  discussed 
the  merits  of  the  constitutional  amendment  before  popular 

1  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  in  Twenty  Years  of  Congress,  vol.  ii.  pp.  232,  233. 
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audiences  as  ably  as  they  had  upheld  the  flag  of  the  Union 
through  four  years  of  bloody  strife." 

As  one  of  those  "most  attractive  and  most  eloquent 
speakers,"  General  Harriman  was,  during  the  autumn, 
upon  the  platform  in  Maine,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 
While  yet  in  attendance  upon  the  Pittsburgh  Convention 
he  had  addressed  one  evening  ten  thousand  people  assem- 
bled on  the  public  square  in  Allegheny.  The  Pittsburgh 
"Gazette,"  in  noticing  the  effort,  said  :  — 

"General  Walter  Harriman,  one  of  New  Hampshire's 
noblest  and  ablest  men,  addressed  a  vast  meeting  of  Re- 
publicans in  Allegheny  last  evening.  He  fully  sustained 
the  reputation  that  preceded  him  of  being  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  effective  popular  orators  in  New  England. 
Thoroughly  master  of  the  great  issues  now  presented  for 
adjudication  before  the  American  people,  imbued  with  the 
free  spirit  of  his  Northern  mountains,  and  fired  by  the  man- 
ifest treachery  of  the  President  to  the  cardinal  principles 
to  which  he  was  pledged,  and  the  party  by  whom  he  was 
trusted  and  elected.  General  Harriman  convinced  his  hear- 
ers by  his  facts  and  arguments,  charmed  them  by  the  graces 
of  refined  imagination,  and  electrified  them  by  flashes  of 
honest  indignation.  Being  in  attendance  on  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Convention,  we  trust  he  may  be  pressed  into 
service  until  after  the  election  in  this  section  of  the  Com- 
monwealth." 

Of  simalar  commendation  of  his  efforts  on  that  election- 
eering tour,  that  bestowed  by  the  "  Evening  Journal "  of 
Albany,  N,  Y.,  in  the  following  notice  of  his  speech  in  that 
city,  must  at  present  suffice  as  a  specimen  :  — 

"  General  Harriman  was  the  first  speaker,  and  spoke  in  a 
strain  of  impassioned  eloquence  which  held  his  audience 
entranced  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  There  was  not  a  weak 
sentence  in  his  whole  speech  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  know 
that  he  is  to  be  kept  busy  until  election  day.  Those  who 
hear  him  will  be  delighted,  for  both  in  manner  and  matter 
he  is  up  to  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  hour." 

General  Harriman  had  the  special  satisfaction  of  witness- 
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ing  the  sweeping  success  of  the  Republican  ticket  in  every 
State  in  which  he  had  addressed  the  people.  The  Republi- 
can candidates  for  governor  were  elected  by  overwhelming 
majorities  :  General  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  the  ripe  scholar 
and  gallant  soldier,  in  Maine  ;  General  John  W.  Geary,  an- 
other gallant  veteran  of  the  recent  war,  in  Pennsylvania ; 
Reuben  E.  Fenton,  in  New  York.  In  Pennsylvania  three 
fourths  of  the  members  of  Congress  elect  were  Republican  ; 
in  New  York,  two  thirds.  Indeed,  the  result  at  the  polls 
was,  throughout  the  North,  a  complete  anti-administration 
triumph.  In  the  secession  States,  the  state  and  local  offices 
by  fraud  and  terrorism  went  to  Democrats  ;  while  of  the 
Border  States,  West  Virginia  and  Missouri  were  carried  by 
the  Republicans.  The  Fortieth  Congress  contained,  as  the 
result  of  this  election,  one  hundred  and  forty-three  Repub- 
lican representatives  to  forty-nine  Democratic.  Andrew 
Johnson  felt  "  much  cast  down,"  but  he  was  slow  to  learn 
wisdom  from  adversity. 

Says  the  historian  already  cited  from  :  "  The  importance 
of  the  political  struggle  of  1866  cannot  be  overestimated. 
It  has  perhaps  been  underestimated.  If  the  contest  had 
ended  in  a  victory  for  the  Democrats,  the  history  of  the  sub- 
sequent years  would  in  all  probability  have  been  radically 
different.  There  would  have  been  no  further  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  ;  there  would  have  been  no  conditions  of 
reconstruction  ;  there  would  have  been  such  a  neutralization 
of  the  anti-slavery  amendment  as  would  authorize  and  sus- 
tain all  the  state  laws  already  passed  for  the  practical  re- 
enslavement  of  the  negro,  with  such  additional  enactments 
as  would  have  made  them  cruelly  effective.  With  the 
South  readmitted,  and  all  its  representatives  acting  in  cor- 
dial cooperation  with  the  Northern  Democrats,  the  result 
must  have  been  a  deplorable  degradation  of  the  national 
character,  and  an  ignoble  surrender  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Union,  thenceforth  to  be  invested  with  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  its  government."  ^ 

It  was  in  so  important  a  contest  that  General  Harriman 

1  Blaine's  Twettty  Years  of  Congress,  vol.  ii.  p.  243. 
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put  forth  effectively  his  characteristic  powers  as  a  poHt- 
ical  orator.  Incessantly  day  after  day,  in  efforts  of  two  or 
three  hours  each,  without  manuscript,  with  a  strong,  clear 
voice,  of  wonderful  compass,  with  natural  gesture  befitting 
thought,  with  commanding  person  and  a  mien  of  easy  and 
winning  dignity,  he  delivered  his  eloquent  message  of  po- 
litical truth,  a  message  matter-full  and  logical,  chaste  of 
rhetoric,  brightened  by  wit,  incisive  but  not  vituperative, 
enchaining  the  attention,  winning  admiration,  and  convin- 
cing the  reason. 

"  Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

CANDIDATE    FOR    GOVERNOR. A    SHARP    FIGHT   AND    BRIL- 
LIANT VICTORY. 

1867. 

General  Harriman  was  upon  his  second  year's  service 
as  secretary  of  state.  The  acceptable  administration  of 
Governor  Smyth  was  also  in  the  second  term,  —  the  limit 
assigned  by  New  Hampshire  usage  to  the  tenure  of  the 
gubernatorial  office.  The  question  of  succession  arising, 
the  secretary  of  state,  who  had  approved  himself  so  well 
both  in  peace  and  war,  was  naturally  preferred  by  many  at 
once  as  an  eminently  fit  and  available  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor in  the  coming  election.  But  a  new  candidate  for 
nomination  to  this  office  may  not  usually  expect  to  have 
the  field  entirely  to  himself.  General  Harriman  had  an  an- 
tagonist, and  the  question  of  nomination  excited  more  than 
ordinary  interest  in  the  Republican  party.  The  State 
Convention  of  that  party  met  in  Concord  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1867.  It  was  the  largest  delegate  convention  of 
the  kind  that,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  held  in  New 
Hampshire.  Every  city  and  town  in  the  State  was  fully 
represented.  A  nomination  by  such  a  body  could  but  be 
the  irresistible  expression  of  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
party.  The  strong  "  soldier  element "  was  appropriately 
recognized  in  the  selection  of  General  Simon  G.  Griffin,  of 
distinguished  service  in  the  war,  as  president  of  the  con- 
vention. The  question  of  the  candidacy  for  governor  was 
settled  on  the  first  and  only  balloting,  and  General  Harri- 
man was  nominated.  The  ballot  stood  :  Whole  number 
of  votes  cast,  six  hundred  and  seventy-five ;  scattering 
eight ;  Onslow  Stearns  had  three  hundred  and  eighteen  ; 
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Walter  Harriman,  three  hundred  and  forty-nine.  The 
nomination  was  made  unanimous,  amid  much  enthusiasm, 
and  the  following  resolution,  embodied  in  the  platform,  was 
adopted  :  — 

"  Resolved,  That  General  Walter  Harriman,  the  soldier, 
orator,  patriot,  and  statesman,  by  his  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try in  its  hour  of  danger,  in  the  field  and  in  civil  life,  has 
won  the  confidence  of  our  people,  and  is  worthy  of  the 
proud  position  of  nominee  of  this  convention  for  governor, 
and  we  here  pledge  him  our  cordial  and  united  support." 

Notwithstanding  the  fairness  and  emphasis  of  the  nomi- 
nation, a  feeble  attempt  was  subsequently  made  by  a  few 
disaffected  persons  to  organize  a  "  bolt,"  but  they  soon 
thought  better  of  it  and  desisted,  both  in  the  sure  prospect 
of  a  signal  failure,  and,  as  they  expressed  it  in  a  published 
resolution,  "  in  view  of  the  momentous  issues  now  before 
the  country  involving  the  action  of  a  loyal  Congress  on  the 
great  questions  of  reconstruction,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  which  in  order  to  carry  to  a 
successful  termination  requires  the  united  and  vigorous  ac- 
tion of  every  loyal  man  in  the  country  and  State."  Before 
the  end  of  January  every  dissentient  lisp  had  died  away  in 
the  Republican  camp. 

On  the  17th  of  January  the  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion renominated  Hon.  John  G.  Sinclair  for  Governor. 
The  issues  dividing  the  parties  in  New  Hampshire  were 
mainly  those  of  reconstruction,  and  substantially  the  same 
as  those  of  the  great  autumn  campaign  of  1866,  as  set  forth 
in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  Republican  party  avowed 
"  its  high  purpose  to  aid  that  great  national  organization  to 
which  it  is  auxiliary  in  carrying  forward  those  measures 
which  are  destined  to  reconstruct  our  country  upon  the 
basis  of  loyalty,  liberty,  and  equal  and  impartial  justice  to 
all  men  of  whatever  race  or  color."  ^ 

The  Democratic  party  held  fiercely  to  the  policy  which 
Johnson  was  attempting,  more  mischievously  than  ever  be- 
fore, to  carry  out  in  his  deadly  struggle  with  Congress,  and 

1  Resolutions  of  State  Convention,  January  8,  1867. 
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in  spite  of  the  stern  condemnation  with  which  the  loyal 
North  had  smitten  him  in  the  recent  elections.  For  from 
the  first  stun,  the  infatuated  executive  had  rallied  only  to 
the  madder  mischief  of  directly  encouraging  the  "  Confed- 
erate "  States  to  defy  Congress  by  refusing  to  adopt  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  though  by  such  adoption  they 
might  at  once  have  resumed  representation  in  the  national 
legislature.  The  Democracy  were  defiant,  and  believed  they 
should  win  the  battle  in  New  Hampshire.  The  Republi- 
cans prosecuted  the  campaign  with  a  reasonable  confidence 
of  success,  chastened  by  a  salutary  apprehension  inducing 
that  earnest,  united,  vigilant  effort  which  must  be  the  price 
of  victory. 

A  novel  feature  in  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  inten- 
sified its  interest.  The  Democratic  State  Convention  in- 
structed its  nominee  for  governor  to  challenge  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  to  joint  public  discussion.  Accordingly 
Mr.  Sinclair  sent  his  challenge  to  General  Harriman,  which 
was  no  sooner  received  than  accepted.  The  disputants, 
having  agreed  in  writing^  upon  the  times,  places,  and  con- 
ditions for  sixteen  debates,  held  their  first  discussion  at 
Colebrook,  on  the  8th  of  February.  In  this,  Mr.  Sinclair 
opened  in  a  speech  of  one  hour ;  General  Harriman  fol- 
lowed, speaking  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  Mr.  Sinclair  closed, 
occupying  a  half  hour.  At  the  next  meeting  (at  Lancaster) 
General  Harriman  had  the  first  and  last  word  ;  and  thus 
the  speakers  alternated  in  the  succeeding  discussions.  At 
each  meeting  two  moderators  or  presidents  presided,  one 
of  each  party.  Of  the  sixteen  discussions  agreed  upon, 
only  thirteen  occurred  ;  for,  Mr.  Sinclair's  voice  becoming 
hoarse  and  weak,  three  appointments  were  canceled.^ 

As  joint  discussions  between  candidates  had  never  been 
known  before  in  New  Hampshire  or  New  England,  —  nor 
have  they  been  since,  —  these  between  two  so  able  cam- 

'  The  memorandum  of  terms  of  agreement  is  printed  at  end  of  chapter. 

2  These  discussions  took  place  at  the  following  places  :  Colebrook,  Lan- 
caster, Littleton,  Plymouth,  Laconia,  Conway,  Pittsfield,  Concord,  Hillsbor- 
ough, Manchester,  Exeter,  Portsmouth,  and  Lebanon. 
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paign  orators  created  an  intense  interest.  The  meetings  ^ 
were  always  large,  enthusiastic,  but  orderly  ;  and  their 
utility  as  a  means  of  popular  enlightenment  upon  political 
questions  at  issue  was  enhanced  by  the  agreement  of  the 
disputants,  enforced  by  their  respective  party  friends,  that 
expressions  of  approval  or  disapproval  should  be  avoided 
while  discussion  was  going  on.  fhus  the  joint  canvass 
went  forward,  each  candidate  doing  his  best  for  himself  and 
his  cause. 

Mr.  Sinclair  had  a  string  of  twenty-two  printed  interrog- 
atories displayed  upon  a  small  broadside,  and  flamingly 
headed,  "Questions  propounded  by  John  G.  Sinclair  to 
Walter  Harriman."  But  he  failed  thereby  to  divert  his 
antagonist  from  his  own  chosen  line  of  discussion,  who  did 
not  feel  called  upon  to  answer  such  questions,  as  they  were 
not  in  issue  in  the  pending  election,  and  as  the  propounder 
himself  never  discussed  them  at  all.  When,  however,  he 
had  time,  the  general  took  occasion  to  answer  such  as  were 
fair  and  deserved  notice  ;  and  all  such  —  which  were  not 
numerous  —  he  did  thus  answer.  Occasionally,  too,  he 
he  answered  one  beneath  notice,  just  for  the  amusement 
of  the  audience.  For  instance,  the  nineteenth  question 
was,  "Are  you  in  favor  of  miscegenation  ?  "  This  got  the 
following  answer  at  the  Concord  meeting  :  — 

"Are  you  in  favor  of  miscegenation  t  "  This  is  a  new, 
strange,  and  unheard-of  word,  in  this  section  of  the  country ; 
but  if  you  go  South,  five  hundred  thousand  living  mulat- 
toes  testify  that  miscegenation  is  a  favorite  doctrine  of  the 
Southern  Democracy.  My  friend  Sinclair  wants  to  know 
if  I  am  in  favor  of  introducing  this  Southern  Democratic 
doctrine  into  practice  here.  No,  sir,  I  am  not.  I  do  not 
want  a  black  wife  at  all.  It  would  not  be  in  accordance 
with  my  tastes.  But  if  my  friend  Sinclair  wants  a  black 
wife,  and  if  he  can  find  a  black  woman  who  will  have  him, 

1  The  account  of  the  one  held  in  Manchester  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  and  will  give  an  idea  of  what  those  meetings  were  ;  for  in  spirit,  in 
attendance,  and  in  all  other  respects  they  were  every  one  — due  allowance 
made  for  place  where  held  —  about  equal  to  that  of  Manchester. 
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I  will  consent  to  the  match.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  will 
tell  me  that  he  thinks  he  ought  not  to  marry  a  black 
woman,  and  that  he  needs  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to 
prevent  his  marrying  a  black  woman,  then,  just  to  accom- 
modate him  as  an  old  and  particular  friend,  I  will  go  for 
such  a  law." 

The  bursts  of  applausive  laughter  which  greeted  every 
sentence  of  this  felicitous  reply  plainly  told  that  Mr.  Sinclair 
had  "missed  it"  in  "propounding"  such  a  question.^ 

Certainly  General  Harriman  and  his  cause  received  no 
detriment  from  the  notable  debate  to  which  he  had  been 
challenged,  and  his  part  in  which  he  had  sustained  with 
telling  effectiveness  throughout ;  so  that,  when  his  antago- 
nist said,  at  the  last  discussion  on  the  eve  of  election,  "  Just 
as  sure  as  the  sun  rises  and  sets  to-morrow,  I  shall  be 
elected  governor ! "  there  was  good  ground  for  the  quiet 
assurance  of  the  reply :  "  Mr.  Sinclair,  when  to-morrow's 
sun  sets,  you  will  find  you  were  never  more  mistaken  in 
your  life." 

But  these  discussions  did  not  comprise  half  of  General 
Harriman's  efforts  upon  the  platform  during  the  exciting 
canvass.  He  by  himself  addressed  the  people  in  seventeen 
places,  speaking  in  fact  every  secular  day  for  thirty  days. 
The  campaign  was  characterized  by  great  bitterness  and 
the  most  mahgnant  personal  abuse  on  the  part  of  the  oppo- 
sition. But  General  Harriman  bore  himself  with  marked 
dignity  under  the  severest  provocation,  fought  the  battle 
gallantly  upon  the  merits  of  the  questions  at  issue,  —  letting 
the  viperous  tooth  of  detraction  gnaw  its  file,  —  and  was 
triumphantly  elected  governor  of  New  Hampshire  by  a 
majority  of  more  than  three  thousand.^ 

1  When  the  "  questions  "  were  sprung  on  the  general,  at  a  previous  meeting, 
—  he  never  having  heard  of  them  before, — and  Mr.  Sinclair,  fiercely  confront- 
ing him,  and  declaring  that  they  embodied  the  great  issues  of  the  day,  called 
upon  him  to  answer  them,  the  ready  reply  was,  "  If  they  involve  the  great  is- 
sues of  the  day,  then  let  Mr.  Sinclair  take  his  position  on  them  first." 

2  The  exact  official  count  was  3,010.  The  state  of  the  vote  was  :  Scatter- 
ing, 139;  John  G.  Sinclair,  32,663;  Walter  Harriman,  35,812. 
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THE  JOINT  DISCUSSION. 
Terms  of  Agreement  between  Walter  Harriman  and  jfohn  G.  Sin- 
clair in  regard  to  their  proposed  Discussion. 
They  are  to  commence  at  Colebrook,  Saturday,  February 
9,  Sinclair  to  open  and  speak  one  hour,  to  be  followed  by 
Harriman  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  Sinclair  to  close  in  half 
an  hour.  They  are  to  speak  at  the  times,  places,  and  in 
the  manner  specified  in  schedule  annexed ;  one  man  to  be 
chosen  from  each  political  party  to  preside  at  each  meeting. 
Should  Sinclair  retire  at  any  time  from  the  candidacy,  the 
discussions  are  not  to  take  place. 


John  G. 

Sinclair. 

Walter 

Harriman. 

January  24,  1867. 

Schedule. 

Colebrook .     . 

February  g. 

Rochester.     . 

February  22. 

Lancaster  .     . 

February  11. 

Pittsfield  .     . 

February  26. 

Littleton     .     . 

February  12. 

Concord    .     . 

February  27. 

Plymouth   .     . 

February  14. 

Hillsborough. 

February  28. 

Laconia      .     . 

February  15. 

Manchester   . 

March  i. 

Conway      .     . 

February  19. 

Portsmouth    . 

March  5. 

Ossipee      .     . 

February  20, 

Exeter .     .     . 

March  6. 

Alton    .     .     . 

February  21. 

Lebanon    .     . 

March  8. 

If  both  parties  shall  have  time,  they  are  to  speak  at  New- 
port and  Keene  ;  not  otherwise.  Harriman  is  to  open  and 
close  at  Lancaster,  Laconia,  Conway,  Rochester,  Concord, 
Manchester,  Portsmouth,  and  Lebanon ;  and  Sinclair  at 
the  other  places. 

[From  the  "Manchester  Mirror,"  March  2,  1867.] 

THE    DISCUSSION    BETWEEN    HARRIMAN    AND    SINCLAIR    IN 

MANCHESTER. 

These  nominees  for  governor  create  great  interest 
wherever  they  speak.  The  desire  to  hear  them  is  universal. 
The  reports  in  the  papers  do  not  satisfy;  men  and  women 
prefer  to  hear  and  see  for  themselves.  Last  evening,  the 
ist  of  March,  was  their  appointed  time  for  Smyth's  Hall, 
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this  city.  The  Republican  and  Democratic  committees 
made  the  best  arrangements  possible,  packing  the  movable 
seats  closely  in  the  hall,  giving  large  space  for  standing, 
and  reserving  the  south  gallery  for  the  ladies.  A  great 
many  strangers  were  in  the  city,  who  had  come  long  dis- 
tances to  hear  the  discussion,  from  Derry,  Londonderry, 
Auburn,  Candia,  Hooksett,  Suncook,  Goffstown,  New 
Boston,  Weare,  and  other  towns.  An  extra  train  came 
down  over  the  Central  road  for  the  occasion.  The  city 
marshal,  with  his  well-drilled,  systematic  police  force,  took 
charge  of  admitting  and  giving  places  to  the  dense  throng. 
The  doors  were  not  opened  till  a  quarter  to  seven,  and  then 
everything  went  like  clock-work,  so  much  have  the  police 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  so  earnest  was  each  party  to 
carry  out  the  arrangement  to  the  letter.  When  the  speak- 
ers and  officers  of  the  occasion  arrived,  passing  through  the 
back  entrance  to  the  stage,  the  scene  was  beautiful  to 
behold.  Hall  and  galleries  presented  literally  "  a  sea  of 
upturned  and  down-turned  faces."  Every  nook  and  corner 
was  full,  and  after  cheers  of  welcome  the  audience  was  still 
as  if  at  church. 

The  "Mirror"  then  goes  on  to  state  who  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order,  who  were  announced  as  officers  (there  being 
one  president  and  twenty-four  vice-presidents  from  each  of 
the  two  parties) ;  that  John  B.  Clarke,  president  on  the 
part  of  the  Republicans,  stated  the  agreement  between  the 
nominees  to  be  that  there  should  be  no  expression  of 
approval  or  disapproval  by  the  audience  while  they  were 
discussing,  and  that  both  parties  in  the  city  were  very 
desirous  that  this  agreement  should  be  carried  out  to  the 
letter  ;  that  General  Harriman  had  the  opening  and  close 
on  this  occasion,  and  would  speak  one  hour,  to  be  followed 
by  Hon.  John  G.  Sinclair  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then  close 
with  a  speech  of  half  an  hour.     The  "  Mirror  "  continues  : 

He  then  introduced  General  Harriman.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  give  an  outline  of  the  remarks  of  either  speaker. 
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General  Harriman  devoted  the  hour  chiefly  to  the  new  Re- 
construction Bill  just  passed  by  Congress.  His  exposition 
of  that  is  masterly,  far  excelling  any  speech  made  in  Con- 
gress upon  the  bill.  The  audience  was  probably  the  largest 
ever  assembled  within  doors  in  the  State,  and  the  first 
hour's  speech,  take  it  all  in  all,  was  fully  up  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  ablest  political  one,  the  most  compact  and  con- 
vincing, that  we  ever  heard  in  that  hall.  Able,  learned, 
systematic,  and  in  places  very  eloquent,  high-minded,  soar- 
ing above  party  and  petty  personal  allusions,  he  held  the 
audience  as  if  spell-bound,  and  made  all  his  hearers,  for  the 
time  being,  lovers  of  their  whole  country,  of  the  Union,  of 
liberty  and  independence  thoughout  the  world.  He  spoke 
not  as  a  politician,  but  as  a  patriot,  a  statesman  and  phi- 
lanthropist, and  his  noble  sentiments  had  such  power  of 
conviction  that  it  was  impossible  to  ward  off  the  result  by 
argument. 

The  "  Mirror  "  then  states  that  Mr.  Sinclair  was  intro- 
duced ;  that  he  spoke  his  hour  and  a  half,  and  that  his 
speech  was  forcible  and  able ;  that  General  Harriman  re- 
joined in  a  speech  of  thirty  minutes,  in  praise  of  which  the 
"  Mirror  "  is  enthusiastic,  saying  among  other  things,  "  The 
reply  was  marvelous." 

[From  the  "Manchester  Union,"  August,  1881.] 
JOINT    POLITICAL    CANVASSING. 

The  "New  Haven  Register,"  referring  to  the  joint  canvass 
which  Major  Daniel  and  Colonel  Cameron,  the  Democratic 
and  repudiation  candidates,  are  making  in  Virginia,  inquires, 
'  Why  would  n't  this  be  a  good  custom  to  introduce  into 
political  campaigns  in  the  Northern  States  ">.  '  The  custom 
is  a  good  one  to  follow  anywhere,  when  the  candidates  are 
good  speakers,  as  happens  to  be  the  case  with  Major  Daniel 
and  his  antagonist.  But  when  neither  one,  or  only  one,  of 
the  opposing  candidates  can  make  a  creditable  speech  upon 
the  stump,  the  situation  is  different.  It  is  generally,  or  at 
least  very  often  the  case,  especially  in  New  England,  that 
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the  men  nominated  by  both  parties  for  governor  are  not 
favored  with  oratorical  gifts.  They  are  more  frequently 
substantial  business  men,  of  practical  experience  and  execu- 
tive ability,  who  make  excellent  governors,  but  make  no 
pretensions  as  speakers.  Fourteen  years  ago,  however,  as 
most  of  our  people  well  remember,  the  rival  candidates  for 
governor  in  this  State  —  Hon.  John  G.  Sinclair  and  General 
Walter  Harriman — engaged  in  a  joint  canvass,  speaking 
together  in  most  of  the  important  towns.  This  was,  indeed, 
one  of  the  most  notable  joint  discussions  ever  had  in  this 
country.  The  participants  were  well  known  as  the  most 
effective  campaign  orators  the  State  has  produced  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  past,  and  the  interest  aroused  was 
almost  universal. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

GOVERNOR.  —  FIRST    TERM. 
1867. 

On  Thursday,  June  6,  1867,  General  Harriman  was  inau- 
gurated governor  of  New  Hampshire,  with  imposing  dem- 
onstrations. The  state  militia,  in  full  uniform  and  equip- 
ment, and  to  the  number  of  twenty  companies,  was  on  duty. 
His  inaugural  message,  delivered  in  the  presence  of  both 
houses  of  the  legislature,  and  a  multitude  of  other  eager 
listeners,  was  a  production  of  excellent  matter,  fitly  en- 
forced by  impressive  delivery,  and  received  its  due  of  warm 
applause.  In  the  evening  the  governor,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  held  a  grand  popular  reception  at  the  residence 
of  Colonel  Thomas  W.  Stewart.^  Music  by  a  band  and 
dancing  on  the  carpeted  lawn  helped  fill  with  enjoyment 
the  pleasant  hours,  while  the  living  mass  filling  the  entire 
square  paid  respect  to  the  happy  occasion  by  their  friendly 
presence.  No  such  levee  had  then  ever  been  held  in  the 
State.  No  fewer  than  four  thousand  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  present. 

The  governor's  message  ^  contained  suggestions  and  rec- 
ommendations which  became  the  subjects  of  immediate 
legislative  action.  In  accordance  with  such  recommenda- 
tion, a  bill  came  before  the  legislature  giving  manufacturers 
the  right  to  erect  dams  and  to  flow  land,  under  wholesome 
restrictions,  a  right  hitherto  not  existing  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  bill  received  great  favor  in  the  legislature,  but 
as  it  introduced  a  new  principle  into  the  state  policy,  it  was 

1  At  corner  of  South  and  Pleasant  streets.     This,  some  years  later,  became 
the  governor's  permanent  abode. 
*  Portions  of  the  message  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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thought  prudent  to  allow  the  people  to  consider  the  meas- 
ure for  a  year.  After  such  consideration  the  bill  was  made 
a  law  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  and  Governor 
Harriman  had  the  satisfaction  of  giving  it  his  official  ap- 
proval. Considering  the  importance  of  manufacturing  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  how  much  its  prosperity  involves  that 
of  other  industries,  the  wisdom  of  the  measure  cannot  be 
disproved.  But  it  required  some  boldness  and  independ- 
ence to  make  the  recommendation  in  face  of  the  long- 
standing prejudices  of  the  people.  No  one,  however,  can 
estimate  the  immense  advantage  this  law  has  already  been, 
and  is  yet  to  be,  not  only  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  State,  but  to  all  others  intertwined. 

On  the  governor's  recommendation,  also,  an  important 
change  was  made  in  the  school  laws,  whereby,  for  county 
commissioners,  one  state  superintendent,  with  a  different 
board  of  education,  was  substituted.  He  drew  the  original 
bill  himself,  but  it  underwent  some  amending  that  did  it  no 
good.  It  was,  however,  as  passed,  a  wholesome  and  pro- 
gressive measure,  and  permanently  established  a  department 
of  public  instruction  in  New  Hampshire.  "  Never  before 
has  there  been  here,"  said  in  1868  the  first  superintendent 
appointed  under  the  new  law,  "  so  decided  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  popular  education  is  a  public  interest  that 
rightfully  claims  its  special  department  of  undivided  official 
effort,  its  safe  deposit  of  records,  and  its  established  centre 
of  statistical  and  other  peculiar  information,  in  common 
with  other  important  interests  which  have  always  had  such 
claim  allowed.  This  recognition  only  puts  popular  educa- 
tion upon  an  equality  with  finance  and  the  militia.  That  it 
deserves  the  rank  thus  assigned  it  few,  I  think,  will  deny." 

The  governor  suggested  that,  to  secure  a  better  selection 
of  jurors,  the  selectmen  should  be  required  by  law  annually, 
when  regulating  the  jury-box,  to  post  up  a  list  of  the  names 
placed  therein,  "thus  openly  subjecting  their  conduct  to 
the  observation  and  criticism  of  the  people."  The  legisla- 
ture thought  well  of  the  plan  of  reform  recommended  by 
him,  but  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  an- 
other ;  so  between  the  two  the  whole  matter  went  over. 
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At  that  session,  too,  "The  General  Statutes,"  embracing 
all  the  existing  statute  law  of  the  State,  as  abridged, 
amended,  and  codified  by  a  commission,  were  enacted.  It 
was  an  important  and  laborious  work  ;  but  the  legislature 
accomplished  it  within  a  reasonable  time  by  assenting  in 
opinion  and  action  to  the  judgment  of  the  governor,  that 
"it  would  be  vastly  better  to  adopt  the  revision,  substan- 
tially as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  commissioners, 
leaving  its  errors  to  be  corrected  and  its  deficiencies  to  be 
supplied,  as  they  come  to  be  known  and  felt,  by  future  leg- 
islatures, than  to  protract  the  session  for  the  purpose  of 
elaborating  and  adopting  a  great  number  of  trifling  and 
unimportant  amendments." 

The  legislature,  by  joint  resolution,  authorized  the  gov- 
ernor to  advertise  and  sell,  if  he  deemed  it  proper,  all  the 
public  lands  in  the  State,  some  fifty  thousand  acres.  These 
lands  were  on  the  broken  mountains  in  northern  Coos. 
They  had  been  a  constant  source  of  expense  and  annoy- 
ance to  the  State.  Agents  to  survey  and  agents  to  look 
after  these  lands  had  been  frequently  appointed,  and  paid 
out  of  the  state  treasury,  but  no  income  had  ever  been  de- 
rived from  the  property.  Indeed  it  was,  and  ever  would 
be,  nearly  worthless  to  the  State. 

The  lands  were  widely  advertised  for  sale  in  the  leading 
newspapers  of  New  Hampshire,  Boston,  and  Maine.  Sealed 
proposals  were  solicited  for  the  whole  or  for  any  part  of  the 
land.  In  October,  1867,  these  proposals  were  opened  by 
the  governor  in  the  presence  of  the  council,  and  it  was 
found  that  one  bid  (and  that  for  the  whole)  was  better 
than  any  other  for  the  whole,  and  better  by  the  acre  than 
any  other  bid  for  any  part.  Of  course  there  was  no  hesi- 
tation in  deciding  which  bid  to  accept.  The  highest  bidder 
took  the  property  at  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  Colonel 
Hazen  Bedel,  of  Colebrook,  one  of  the  governor's  council, 
knew  more  about  the  value  of  these  lands  than  any  other 
one  in  the  executive  board,  and  he  regarded  this  sum  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  as  a  liberal  offer,  and  advised 
its  acceptance.     The  lands  were  sold,  no  one  objecting. 
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A  malignant  effort  was  made,  however,  in  the  next  elec- 
tion, to  prejudice  the  voters  of  the  State  against  the  gov- 
ernor on  account  of  this  sale,  a  sale  which  the  legislature 
unanimously  authorized.  But  the  effort  did  no  harm.  Colonel 
Bedel,  a  political  opponent  of  the  governor,  stood  up  man- 
fully, and  asserted  that  the  sale  was  properly  made,  and  that 
the  interests  of  the  State  were  subserved  by  it.  The  pro- 
ceeds were  set  apart  by  the  next  legislature  as  a  perpetual 
school  fund  ;  and  so,  from  lands  from  which  the  State  would 
never  have  received  a  dollar,  had  no  sale  been  made,  she  has 
received  not  only  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  principal, 
but  also  already  more  than  as  much  more  in  interest. 

The  early  months  of  the  governor's  first  term  were  full 
of  work,  ofhcial  and  unofficial.  While  always  faithful  and 
punctual  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties,  he  yet 
found  time  and  opportunity  for  other  and  miscellaneous 
engagements.  His  oratorio  gifts  were  often  put  in  requisi- 
tion. In  June  he  delivered  an  address  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  a  Methodist  church  in  Rochester,  N.  H. 
It  was  an  occasion  of  much  local  and  denominational  inter- 
est, and  his  large  audience,  comprising  many  clergymen, 
heard  gladly  the  eloquent  chief  magistrate  of  the  State. 

He  had  previously  delivered  Fourth  of  July  orations,  at 
Manchester  in  1865,  and  at  Great  Flails  in  1866.  This 
year  he  delivered  one  at  Manchester,  at  a  celebration  of 
"  the  day,"  conjoined  with  the  ceremony  of  laying  the 
corner-stone  of  a  court-house  for  Hillsborough  County.  A 
portion  of  the  address  on  that  occasion  is  here  given  :  — 

"I  could  have  wished  that  I  might  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  your  hospitality  to-day  as  a  silent  guest.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  you  have  selected  this  occasion  and  these  in- 
struments to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  temple  of  jus- 
tice in  your  beautiful  city.  You  certainly  have  been  most 
happy  in  the  selection  of  a  day  for  the  performance  of  such 
an  impressive  ceremony.  While  you  solemnize  an  act  that 
will  be  eventful,  not  only  in  the  history  of  Manchester,  but 
in  the  history  of  old  Hillsborough  County  as  well,  you  no 
less  commemorate  an  event  that  has  stood  in  history  for 
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nearly  a  century  unmatched  in  grandeur  and  moment. 
The  memories  of  this  hour  carry  us  back  to  that  distant 
city  and  day  when  the  corner-stone  of  the  republic  was 
laid  in  Independence  Hall.  Less  than  sixty  persons  par- 
ticipated in  the  solemn  service  of  that  transcendent  occa- 
sion. No  pomp  or  glitter  surrounded  that  group  of  patriots 
who  from  day  to  day  had  deliberated  on  the  momentous 
step  that  every  succeeding  gale  from  the  North  more  clearly 
demonstrated  must  be  ultimately  taken. 

"  If  we  may  bridge  the  lapse  of  years,  let  us  imagine 
ourselves  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  the  morning  of  the 
4th  of  July,  1776.  The  sun  rose  clear  and  effulgent  as 
to-day.  The  clock  in  the  tower  struck  the  hour  of  twelve. 
The  convention  assembled,  and  the  chaplain  sent  up  his 
fervent  petition  to  the  God  of  battles.  Let  us  enter  the 
sacred  place.  The  resolute  face  of  the  intrepid  Hancock 
greets  us  first.  The  sturdy  form  of  John  Adams  rises  in 
that  presence,  and  in  a  voice  of  earnest  pathos  he  makes  a 
last  plea  for  the  Declaration.  The  vote  is  taken  by  States 
and  carried.  Some  days  later  the  draft  of  the  Declaration 
lies  unrolled  before  them,  and  one  by  one  most  of  the  mem- 
bers advance  and  sign  it.  New  Hampshire  is  first  called, 
and  Josiah  Bartlett  and  William  Whipple  subscribe  their 
names.  Then  come  Samuel  and  John  Adams,  Stephen 
Hopkins,  Roger  Sherman,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Charles  Car- 
roll of  Carrollton,  the  sagacious  Jefferson,  and  the  whole 
band  of  worthies  who  in  that  day  made  their  names  im- 
mortal and  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  American  republic. 

"  There  was  no  flaw  in  that  work.  Perfectly  the  stone 
was  hewn  and  perfectly  set.  The  fault  that  well-nigh  'rent 
the  temple'  was  in  the  superstructure,  but  the  defective 
pillar  no  longer  endangers  and  mars  the  edifice  of  the  Con- 
stitution.    In  its  place  stands  the  shaft  of  Equal  Justice, 

'  Against  which  all  may  lean  in  confidence  and  safety.' 

"  My  friends,  it  is  well  to  renew,  on  the  anniversary  of 
our  country's  independence  the  story  of  her  struggles  and 
victories.  We  cannot  indeed  recur  too  often  to  those  thril- 
ling events  that  preceded  and  accompanied  the  Revolution. 
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Nor  should  we  fail  at  this  time  to  revive  the  history  and 
lesson  of  that  period  of  disorder  which  followed  the  attain- 
ment of  independence,  and  which  substantially  ended  with 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  For  several  years  the 
country  was  tossed  on  a  sea  of  uncertainty.  It  made  little 
or  no  progress.  Many  who  had  borne  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  Revolution  almost  despaired  of  the  infant  republic. 
The  basis  of  settlement  embodied  in  the  Constitution 
brought  tranquillity,  restored  confidence,  established  justice, 
formed  a  more  perfect  Union,  and  secured  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  the  white  race. 

"That  period  in  our  country's  history  is  being  reproduced 
to-day ;  and  as  the  disorder  of  that  time  was  removed  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  so  shall  the  confusion  of  our 
time  be  dissipated  by  a  basis  of  reconstruction  that  secures 
to  all  men  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

"In  conclusion  I  will  only  add  that  this  day  is  being  ap- 
propriately observed  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  Happily 
for  us  and  for  posterity,  the  Union  is  one,  and  unnumbered 
millions,  with  chastened  joy,  are  celebrating  the  day  all 
over  our  broad  domain,  from  the  extreme  northern  to  the 
extreme  southern  limit,  and  from  the  St.  Croix  on  the 
farthest  east  to  that  farthest  west  of  which  the  poet  sub- 
limely sung  — 

'  Where  rolls  the  Oregon, 
And  hears  no  sound  save  its  own  dashings.' " 

In  the  line  of  official  duty  as  commander-in-chief,  he  with 
his  staffs  reviewed  in  the  autumn  of  1867  the  two  regi- 
ments of  state  militia  in  encampment,  the  one  at  Manches- 
ter, the  other  at  Lake  Village.  "  His  words  of  cheer,"  said 
the  adjutant-general  in  his  report,  "  elicited  prolonged  cheers 
from  the  entire  camp,  and  every  soldier  went  to  his  tent  a 

1  The  staff  consisted  oi  —  Adjutant-General,  Natt  Head,  Hooksett ;  Assist- 
ant Ltspector-General,  TYiomciS  L.  Livermore,  Milford;  Commissary-General, 
Reuben  Rand,  Portsmouth;  Aides-de-camp:  Colonels  Charles  Scott,  Peter- 
borough, Chief  of  staff ;  Sewell  D.  Tilton,  Raymond  ;  Daniel  Hall,  Dover ; 
Thomas  W.  Stewart,  Concord ;  John  S.  Kimball,  Hopkinton  ;  Jonas  C. 
Kempton,  Nashua;  Allen  H.  George,  Canaan ;  Charles  F.  Kittredge,  Mount 
Vernon. 
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better  soldier."  A  fine  company  was  organized  that  year 
at  Lyme  for  the  second  regiment,  and  was  named  in  his 
honor  the  "Harriman  Guards."  ^ 

In  September  the  governor  with  staff  attended  the  New 
England  Agricultural  Fair  held  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  where 
he  made  an  address.  The  other  speakers  were  Dr.  Loring, 
Governor  Andrew,  General  Oliver  O.  Howard,  and  Chief 
Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase.  The  same  autumn  he  attended 
the  New  Hampshire  State  Fair  at  Nashua.  The  regular 
address  was  made  by  Major  Ben:  Perley  Poore ;  but  the 
governor,  having  been  called  upon  for  remarks,  as  were  also 
United  States  Senators  Cragin  and  Patterson  and  others, 
answered  the  call  as  follows  :  — 

"  Fellow  -  Citizens, — Amid  so  many  evidences  of  the 
abundant  harvest  that  loads  the  land  with  plenty,  I  feel 
that  it  would  be  base  ingratitude  not  to  preface  what  I  may 
say  with  an  expression  of  devout  thankfulness  to  the  Giver 
of  all  our  bounties.  If,  at  the  close  of  the  late  civil  war, 
there  was  real  cause  for  anxiety  over  the  future  of  our 
country,  it  lay  hidden  quite  as  much  in  the  season  and  the 
crops  as  anywhere  else.  Suppose  that,  last  year  or  this,  the 
crops  had  failed  us  throughout  New  England  and  through- 
out the  country ;  suppose  that  for  plenty  we  had  scarcity, 
and  that  already  gaunt  famine  was  prepared  to  stalk  through 
the  land,  —  then  with  reason  our  faith  might  falter  and  our 
hearts  sicken  in  view  of  inevitable  evils,  and  perhaps  of 
inevitable  ruin. 

"  But  in  the  good  providence  of  God  we  were  not  called 
to  endure  the  triple  scourge  of  'war,  pestilence,  and  famine.' 
The  storm  of  battle  rolled  over  us  but  did  not  crush  us. 
The  teeming,  joyous  earth  laughs  famine  and  pestilence  to 
scorn. 

"Who  does  not  see  that  the  bounteous  crops  of  1867  will 
exert  an  incalculable  influence  on  the  political  interests  of 
the  nation  t     (It  is  the  hungry  man  that  makes  trouble.) 

1  In  course  of  the  following  year,  the  militia  was  organized  in  three  regi- 
ments, which  Governor  Harriman  reviewed  in  one  brigade  at  Concord  in  the 
autumn  of  1868. 
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The  corn  and  grain  of  the  West,  the  rice  and  cotton  of  the 
South,  the  hay  and  other  products  of  New  England,  insure 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country  for  the  time  being  at  least. 
A  well-fed  and  well-clothed  people  are  not  prone  to  jump 
headlong  into  angry  disputations,  but  are  proverbially 
equable  and  docile.  The  turmoils  of  the  hour  may  keep 
the  country  in  a  state  of  unrest  for  a  season,  and  bad  faith 
and  worse  temper  may  hinder  the  work  of  reconstruction, 
but  the  good  people  of  the  United  States  will  nevertheless 
eat  their  full  rations,  revolve  their  honest  thoughts,  do  their 
work,  and  fulfill  their  'manifest  destiny.' 

"  We  are  a  good-natured,  strong-armed,  and  strong-minded 
people.  We  have  our  hands  full  of  business  and  our  heads 
full  of  thoughts.  We  have  a  boundless  domain  and  the 
grandest  opportunities.  We  have  wealth,  art,  science,  and 
plenty.  We  have  thirty  millions  of  kindred  to  feed,  clothe, 
educate,  and  train  up  to  be  the  noblest  nation  on  the  foot- 
stool. Do  you  suppose  that  such  a  people  are  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  trifles,  or  turned  from  their  course  by  pigmies  } 
As  soon  expect  the  gadfly  to  conquer  the  ox,  or  the  mole 
to  overcome  the  mountain,  as  to  expect  the  good  people  of 
this  country  to  be  jostled  from  their  equilibrium  by  frisky 
politicians  or  a  pesky  President !  ^ 

"  It  is  not  exaggeration,  perhaps,  to  say  that  the  harvests 
of  this  year  have  settled  the  question  of  reconstruction. 
That  question  was  too  big  to  be  settled  by  any  one  mind, 
or  any  given  number  of  minds.  It  may  be  doubted  if  man 
alone  could  have  settled  it  at  all.  Nature  has  kindly  come 
in,  and  from  her  exhaustless  storehouse  has  provided  the 
aids  of  plenty  and  prosperity  without  which  we  could  not 
hope  ever  to  settle  it.  These  things  make  up  the  course 
of  human  and  divine  events  that  settle  all  great  questions. 
Nothing  can  now  shake  our  credit  or  our  courage,  or  drive 
us  from  that  course  of  free,  enlightened,  and  expansive  em- 
pire that  is  set  as  firmly  for  the  nation  to  pursue  as  the 
orbit  of  this  earth  is  set  about  yon  distant  sun. 

"  Fellow-citizens,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  weary  you  with 

^  Andrew  Johnson. 
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a  dissertation  on  agriculture,  about  which  some  of  us  on 
this  stand  more  need  your  instruction  than  we  deserve  your 
attention.  But  there  are  a  few  considerations  akin  to  that 
subject  which  I  may  properly  and  without  presumption 
allude  to. 

"  While  agriculture  still  continues  the  predominant  inter- 
est of  New  England  (Rhode  Island,  with  her  superiority  of 
manufactures,  alone  excepted),  we  are  yet  better  known  as 
commercial  and  manufacturing  than  as  producing  States. 
Within  the  generation  just  drawn  to  a  close,  the  mighty 
West,  with  its  affluent  soil  and  its  smooth,  broad  acres, 
has  eclipsed  the  production  of  the  East,  and  to-day  not 
here  in  New  Hampshire  nor  down  in  Rhode  Island  are 
produced  a  fifth  part  of  the  cereals  we  consume.  In  view 
of  these  facts  there  are  those  who  predict  that  within  the 
next  fifty  years  the  seat  as  well  as  the  centre  of  this  empire 
will  be  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  but  I  do  not  sympa- 
thize with  them.  New  England  need  not  be  alarmed.  So 
long  as  she  can  exchange  wheels  for  wheat,  cloths  for 
corn,  clocks  for  cotton,  and  locomotives  for  other  produc- 
tions of  the  West  and  South,  we  lose  nothing  and  gain 
much.  Our  strength  lies  in  the  wise  development  of  our 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  powers,  and  as  we  develop 
and  enlarge  these  we  enhance  the  agricultural  interests  of 
our  section  of  the  country. 

"  I  remarked  on  another  occasion,  that  '  each  section  of 
the  country  possessed  its  distinctive  elements  of  prosperity. 
The  West  has  its  broad  fields  of  corn  and  grain  ;  the  South 
its  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  ;  the  younger  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  mountain  range  and  the  Pacific  slope  their 
mineral  wealth  ;  while  New  England  has  its  manufacturing 
capacities  so  indelibly  stamped  upon  it  that  no  one  can 
mistake  the  Divine  allotment.  Nowhere  is  this  more  appar- 
ent than  in  New  Hampshire.  These  distinctive  advantages 
each  section  must  chiefly  rely  upon  for  position  and  power.' 
I  reiterate  that  sentiment  to-day.  New  England  must  take 
care  of  herself.  She  has  the  means  to  do  it,  and  to  do  it 
effectually,  without  trespassing  on  the  rights  or  interests  of 
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Others.  Her  illimitable  water-power,  if  rightly  occupied 
and  improved,  will  cause  agriculture  and  all  her  other  inter- 
ests to  abound,  and  will  give  to  her  all  the  population, 
wealth,  and  advancement  that  the  most  ambitious  could 
crave. 

"  My  friends,  in  my  younger  days  I  knew  something  of 
the  labor  on  the  farm.  Let  no  man  consider  it  beneath  his 
position.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  a  noble  calling. 
*  Land  is  the  basis  of  our  power  ;  the  everlasting  hills  are 
the  pillars  of  our  imperial  sovereignty.* " 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Governor 
Harriman  was  for  several  years  president  of  the  Merrimack 
County  Agricultural  Society,  and  that  while  he  held  that 
position  the  thirty-acre  lot  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  in 
Concord  was  bought,  fenced,  and  furnished  for  fairs. 

In  the  fall  of  1867  the  governor  was  also  engaged  some- 
what in  political  campaigning  in  Ohio  and  New  York.  The 
"  Cincinnati  Commercial,"  giving  an  account  of  a  meeting 
at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  said  :  — 

"  Governor  Harriman  of  New  Hampshire  was  then  intro- 
duced. He  began  by  saying  that  this  was  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  lifted  his  voice  in  Ohio.  He  spoke  for  over  one 
hour  in  a  manner  that  astonished  our  people.  Our  promi- 
nent men  say  that  he  is  the  most  eloquent,  earnest,  and 
finished  orator  they  ever  heard.  Truly  his  speech  made  a 
powerful  appeal  for  our  ticket  and  the  amendment,  and  will 
long  be  remembered." 

The  "Whig,"  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  had  this  to  say  of  the 
speaker  after  he  had  spoken  in  that  city  :  — 

"  Mr.  F.  closed  by  introducing  to  the  assemblage  Gov- 
ernor Harriman  of  New  Hampshire.  In  personal  appear- 
ance, except  in  facial  expression.  Governor  Harriman  is  not 
unlike  the  lamented  Lincoln.  As  a  speaker  he  is  earnest, 
eloquent,  and  convincing,  relying  on  facts  rather  than 
appealing  to  the  passions  or  the  prejudices  of  his  auditors. 
He  never  indulges  in  low  jokes  or  political  profanity,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  preaches  logic  and  cites  facts  in  a  manner 
which  can  be  understood  by  all.     His  address  last  evening 
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was  a  master  effort,  both  as  a  literary  and  oratorical  pro- 
duction. Should  he  ever  visit  Troy  again,  he  may  rest 
assured  of  bringing  out  a  crowded  audience." 

Certainly  the  early  months  of  the  governor's  first  term 
were  busy  ones,  but  busier  and  more  exciting  ones  were 
just  ahead.  For  a  new  political  campaign  was  openmg 
even  before  Christmas,  one  of  great  issues  and  far-reachmg 
consequences,  the  severest  ever  fought  in  New  Hampshire. 
In  that  campaign  he  must  put  forth  greater  efforts  even 
than  ever  before,  if,  as  the  well-chosen  standard-bearer,  he 
would  lead  the  Republican  party  to  victory.  The  battle 
must  be  fought  not  upon  state  issues  ;  the  brunt  of  a  na- 
tional contest  must  be  borne  in  a  state  election.  As  New 
Hampshire  should  go  in  March  so  would  the  country  go  in 
November,  1868. 


Extracts  from  the  Message  of  Governor  Harriman,   June, 
1867. 

HOME    INTERESTS. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  resources  of  the  State,  as 
presented  in  its  agriculture,  its  manufactures,  and  its  for- 
ests of  wood  and  timber,  to  the  end  that  if  legislation  is 
wanting  to  the  attainment  of  the  greatest  advantage  that 
may  be  derived  by  our  own  people  from  these  sources,  that 
legislation  may  be  supplied. 

Agriculture  still  continues  the  predominant  interest  of 
the  State.  More  capital  is  invested  in  it  than  in  all  other 
interests  combined,  and  the  great  majority  of  our  people 
are  engaged  in  its  pursuit.  The  improved  lands  of  the 
State  comprise  upward  of  two  millions  of  acres,  and  the 
unimproved  a  million  and  a  quarter  more.  These  are  di- 
vided into  thirty  thousand  (30,000)  farms,  averaging  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  (123)  acres  to  each. 

The  exhaustless  water-powers  of  the  State,  and  her  illim- 
itable timber  lands,  have  dotted  many  townships  with  some 
development  of  manufactures.     Around  these  germs  of  in- 
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dustry,  population  and  trade  have  clustered,  which  have  in 
due  time  furnished  a  ready  market  for  the  surplus  products 
of  the  neighboring  farms. 

This  reciprocal  development  of  the  resources  of  New 
Hampshire  deserves  prominent  elucidation.  The  fourfold 
increase  of  population  in  the  country  during  the  last  fifty 
years  is  generally  taken  as  the  exponent  of  our  national 
growth.  It  presents  at  once  an  incontestable  proof  of  the 
success  of  our  republican  institutions.  But  the  tenfold 
multiplication  of  American  manufactures,  in  the  same  pe- 
riod, furnishes  a  more  striking  illustration  of  our  marvelous 
advancement  in  wealth  and  power. 

We  had  in  New  Hampshire  at  the  last  census  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  (130)  distinct  branches  of  manufactures, 
comprising  upward  of  twenty-five  hundred  (2,500)  establish- 
ments, and  employing  an  aggregate  capital  of  more  than 
twenty-three  millions  (23,000,000)  of  dollars.  These  estab- 
lishments gave  employment  to  thirty-two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty  (32,340)  persons,  and  the  annual  value 
of  their  products  was  more  than  thirty-seven  millions 
(37,000,000)  of  dollars. 

The  magnitude  and  value  of  our  industries  suggest  the 
importance  of  our  possessing  at  an  early  day  a  detailed 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  their  extent,  characteristics,  and 
relations ;  and  while  I  believe  that  a  comprehensive  and 
faithful  statistical  report  on  the  industries  of  the  State 
would  be  of  incalculable  value,  I  would  respectfully  invite 
your  attention  to  an  inexpensive  method  by  which  the  data 
for  such  a  report  may  be  obtained,  in  connection  with  the 
appraisal  of  the  property  of  the  State,  preliminary  to  a  new 
apportionment  of  the  public  taxes. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  necessity  of  a 
greater  development  of  our  industrial  resources.  Many  of 
our  young  men  have  been  seeking  employment  and  making 
homes  in  other  States  and  Territories  to  an  extent  that 
should  excite  attention.  If  this  incessant  drain  is  the  re- 
sult of  mere  neglect,  or  want  of  intelligent  forecast,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  been  intrusted  with  the  guardian- 
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ship  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  State,  then  let  not  the 
misfortune  be  charged  to  an  unequal  distribution  of  the 
bounties  of  Providence.  On  the  contrary,  if,  because  her 
production  of  corn  and  grain  in  1866  was  less  than  that  of 
1850,  and  because  her  population  during  the  last  decade  in- 
creased less  than  that  of  any  State  in  the  Union  except 
one,  New  Hampshire  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  poorest,  and 
her  intrinsic  resources  are  to  rank  lowest,  of  all  the  States, 
then  the  position  she  must  occupy  among  her  sister  States 
is  indeed  deplorable. 

You,  however,  are  aware  that  each  section  of  the  coun- 
try possesses  its  distinctive  elements  of  prosperity.  The 
West  has  it  broad  fields  of  corn  and  grain  ;  the  South  its 
cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco ;  the  younger  States  and  Territo- 
ries of  the  mountain  range  and  the  Pacific  slope  their  min- 
eral wealth  ;  while  New  England  has  its  manufacturing 
capacities  so  indelibly  stamped  upon  it  that  no  one  can 
mistake  the  Divine  allotment.  Nowhere  is  this  more  ap- 
parent than  in  New  Hampshire.  These  distinctive  advan- 
tages each  section  must  chiefly  rely  upon  for  position  and 
power. 

In  passing  over  the  State,  while  you  have  observed  the 
general  appearance  of  thrift  and  comfort  in  the  farming 
districts  surrounding  our  manufacturing  cities  and  villages, 
and  on  the  more  fertile  belts  of  land  in  scattered  districts, 
you  have  not  failed  to  note  the  deep  impress  of  decay  and 
want  of  improvement  elsewhere  observable  in  the  agricul- 
tural department.  You  have  further  seen,  in  the  midst  of 
these  decaying  farms  and  rugged  soils,  that  nature  has  lav- 
ished her  compensating  bounties  in  forests  of  wood  and 
timber,  with  ponds  of  crystal  water,  lakes,  brooks,  and 
rivers,  capable  of  producing  as  certain  wealth  as  the  prai- 
ries of  the  West,  the  cotton-fields  of  the  South,  or  the  min- 
eral realms  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We  cannot  hope  to 
isolate  agriculture  and  make  it  flourish  in  localities  chosen 
by  nature  as  her  nurseries  for  mechanics  and  manufactures. 
To  thrive  at  all,  it  must  be  encouraged  by  the  neighborhood 
influence  of  genial  pursuits,  and  be  provided  with  home 
markets  near  at  hand. 
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It  is  in  the  development  of  these  water-powers  —  in  the 
manufacture,  for  home  use  and  exportation,  of  the  wood 
and  timber,  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  the  numerous 
other  articles  required  in  the  markets  of  the  country  and 
abroad  —  that  the  sons  of  New  Hampshire  must  mainly 
seek  their  fortunes,  if  they  remain  in  the  State.  Those 
persons  who  have  given  little  or  no  thought  to  the  extent 
and  capacity  of  the  water-powers  of  the  State,  as  they  may 
be  developed  under  a  judicious  system  of  improvement,  can 
have  no  adequate  conception  of  their  value.  I  hazard  noth- 
ing in  the  general  statement,  that  while  the  several  capa- 
cities of  these  may  readily  be  increased,  during  all  the  drier 
seasons  of  the  year,  from  three  to  ten  fold,  they  can  be 
made  capable  of  sustaining  treble  the  population  now 
within  the  State ;  and  if,  instead  of  a  population  of  325,000, 
we  had  1,000,000,  it  is  not  too  much  to  believe  that  the 
value  of  every  farm  in  New  Hampshire  would  be  doubled. 
The  Winnipesaukee  River  alone,  if  occupied  to  its  full  ca- 
pacity, would  support  a  population  of  a  hundred  thousand, 
while  the  Connecticut  and  Merrimack  would  swell  the  num- 
ber to  half  a  million. 

New  Hampshire  should  take  care  of  her  own  interests  as 
other  States  take  care  of  theirs.  Instead  of  ranking  as  the 
fourth  State  in  New  England  in  manufactures  and  mechani- 
cal products,  she  should  be  the  first,  or  at  least  the  second. 
Instead  of  having  her  rivers  blockaded  with  logs  and  tim- 
ber floating  down  to  another  State  to  be  manufactured,  she 
should  employ  her  own  illimitable  water-power,  on  her  own 
soil,  for  that  purpose  ;  and  instead  of  paying  more  than  a 
million  of  dollars  annually  for  furniture  and  wooden  ware 
manufactured  in  other  States,  she  should  expend  that 
money  within  her  own  limits,  building  up  towns  and  cities, 
increasing  her  population,  and  adding  immeasurably  to  the 
general  wealth  of  the  State. 

The  immense  wealth  of  Rhode  Island,  with  her  limited 
territory  and  her  comparatively  small  amount  of  water- 
power,  is  incontestable  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  a  full  de- 
velopment and  right  occupation  of  that  power.     I  see  no 
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remedy  for  ourselves  but  in  such  a  policy  as  has  enriched 
the  people,  and  is  still  adding  wealth  and  greatness  to  the 
States  of  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and 
Maine.  That  the  State,  by  all  appropriate  legislation,  has 
not  the  right  to  encourage  the  development  and  general  use 
of  its  chief  elements  of  success,  for  the  benefit,  first  of  all, 
of  her  own  people,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  proposition  so  un- 
reasonable and  so  detrimental  to  the  public  good  that  it  will 
find  no  favor  in  the  estimation  of  an  intelligent,  high- 
minded  people. 

SELECTION    OF  JURORS, 

Among  the  dearest  privileges  of  a  free  people  is  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury.  In  order  to  secure  the  full  advantage 
of  this  privilege,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  insisted, 
with  much  emphasis,  that  "great  care  ought  to  be  taken 
that  none  but  qualified  persons  should  be  appointed  to 
serve."  Complaint  is  however  made,  in  some  parts  of  the 
State,  of  the  manner  in  which  selectmen  discharge  their 
duty  in  selecting  names  for  the  jury-box.  It  is  alleged 
that  in  many  instances  these  officers  fail  to  select  men  for 
their  general  intelligence,  candor,  and  sound  judgment,  but 
arrange  the  jury  lists  in  such  a  manner  as  carefully  to  ex- 
clude known  political  opponents,  while  the  most  virulent 
partisans  of  their  own  political  faith  are  selected,  without 
regard  to  suitable  qualifications,  and  apparently  as  a  reward 
for  partisan  services.  These  complaints  are  believed  to  be 
too  well  founded,  and  men  have  found  their  names  on  the 
panel,  and  have  served  in  the  adjustment  of  grave  and 
weighty  matters,  involving  property,  character,  and  life, 
whom  their  neighbors  would  not  intrust  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  most  trifling  questions. 

This  practice,  alike  subversive  of  popular  freedom  and 
the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  demands  correction. 
It  is  believed  that  the  origin  of  the  great  injustice  to  which 
I  have  alluded  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  selectmen  ar- 
range the  jury-box  secretly,  so  that  their  work  is  unknown 
until  all  the  names  are  drawn  therefrom  ;  or  the  box  is  reg- 
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ulated  anew  at  a  future  period,  by  perhaps  an  equally  par- 
tisan board  of  officers,  and  then  known  only  to  that  board. 
If,  therefore,  the  statute  should  require  selectmen  annually, 
when  they  regulate  the  jury-box,  to  post,  in  one  or  more 
public  places  in  their  respective  towns  a  correct  list  of  all 
the  names  placed  therein,  thus  openly  subjecting  their  con- 
duct to  the  observation  and  criticism  of  the  people,  I  am 
confident  the  evil  would  be  greatly  diminished,  if  not  re- 
moved. I  therefore  recommend  the  passage  of  an  act 
requiring  such  publication. 

POPULAR   EDUCATION. 

The  experience  of  the  fathers  taught  them  to  place  high 
value  on  popular  education.  They  saw  clearly  the  incom- 
patibility of  an  ignorant  people  wisely  ruling  a  state.  Im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  their  grand  experiment 
must  prove  but  a  stupendous  failure,  unless  it  compre- 
hended and  secured  a  general  diffusion  of  intelligence 
among  the  people,  they  recorded  that  opinion  with  the  em- 
phasis of  an  axiom,  and  in  the  organic  law  applied  it  as  the 
perpetual  duty  of  the  legislature. 

No  higher  duty  awaits  us  than  to  do  what  we  may  to 
promote  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  thus  broadly 
founded  by  our  ancestors.  While  our  system  of  popular 
education  has  reached  a  degree  of  excellence  that  suggests 
letting  well  enough  alone,  it  would  be  folly  to  conclude  that 
it  has  attained  perfection.  The  present  generation  has  fa- 
cilities and  opportunities  that  the  last  had  not.  We  can- 
not doubt  that  the  coming  generation  will  be  more  highly 
favored  than  ours.  So  long  as  there  are  children  in  the 
State  untaught,  and  others  still  who  are  poorly  taught  the 
rudiments  of  knowledge,  there  will  be  need  of  experiment, 
of  enlarged  facilities,  and  every  possible  encouragement 
that  legislation  can  afford. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  apparent  that  our  system  of 
county  school  commissioners  is  not  meeting  the  wants  of 
the  people.  Some  think  the  fault  is  due  to  the  scanty  re- 
muneration of  the  commissioners,  who  cannot  be  expected 
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to  perform  gratuitous  service  even  in  so  good  a  cause  as 
education.  Others  regard  (however  unjustly)  the  commis- 
sioners themselves  at  fault,  inasmuch  as  sometimes  one 
proves  unfitted  for  the  service.  There  are  others  still  who 
believe  that  the  whole  difBculty  lies  in  the  inherent  weak- 
ness of  the  system  itself. 

Among  the  several  remedial  measures  suggested,  that 
seems  to  find  most  favor  which  contemplates  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  existing  organization  and  the  substitution  of  a 
commissioner  of  public  instruction,  who,  with  the  execu- 
tive council,  shall  constitute  a  board  of  education.  In 
support  of  such  an  organization  is  urged  the  economy  of 
the  arrangement,  the  superior  efficiency  of  one  controlling 
mind,  wholly  devoted  to  the  work,  at  the  head  of  our  com- 
mon school  system,  and  the  opportunity  it  will  afford  of 
our  readily  obtaining  and  imparting  those  facts,  methods, 
and  ideas  which  are  essential  to  a  higher  development  of 
our  system  of  common  schools. 

THE    NATIONAL    RELATION. 

In  conclusion,  fellow-citizens,  it  is  proper  that  I  should 
briefly  refer  to  that  relation  which  transcends  the  bounda- 
ries of  one  State,  and  makes  us  sharers  in  the  weal  of 
thirty-seven  States. 

New  Hampshire  may  well  be  proud  of  the  part  she  bore 
in  that  great  conflict  which  crowned  the  Union  arms  with 
success.  With  a  state  valuation  of  only  one  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  of  dollars,  the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
contributed  thirteen  millions  (it  being  one  dollar  in  every 
ten  of  their  entire  resources)  to  defend  the  republic  against 
the  armies  of  treason.  Her  population  did  not  far  exceed 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand,  but  she  sent,  dur- 
ing the  dark  period  of  the  national  conflict,  thirty-four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  sixty  men  to  the  field,  a  number 
nearly  equal  to  one  half  of  her  legal  voters,  and  more  than 
one  in  ten  of  her  entire  population,  including  men,  women, 
and  children.  "  Wherever  death  spread  his  banquet  she 
furnished  many  guests,"  and  more  than  a  hundred  battle- 
fields have  been  stained  by  the  blood  of  her  sons. 
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But  it  needless  to  recount  the  past.  The  Union  sur- 
vives, and  wisdom  admonishes  us  to  do  our  work  faithfully 
as  we  can  in  the  present,  that  the  future  may  shed  bless- 
ings on  all  our  people. 

Our  post  of  daily  duty  lies  here  in  New  Hampshire. 
Here  we  must  delve  and  build  and  fashion.  Here  we  must 
find  the  measure  of  our  individual  prosperity,  and  here  the 
happiness  and  glory  that  attach  to  a  well  ordered,  intelli- 
gent, and  progressive  State.  These  duties  performed  and 
these  results  attained,  a  higher  duty  calls  us  to  consecrate 
a  continent  to  free  labor,  to  achieve  prosperity  for  a  nation, 
and  secure  a  fame  that  shall  be  as  enduring  and  beneficent 
as  the  sun  in  heaven. 

Since  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  last  legislature,  the 
great  work  of  restoration  has  proceeded  with  varying  for- 
tune. It  has  been  stimulated  by  Congressional  enactments 
and  retarded  by  executive  folly.  It  has  halted  as  justice 
hesitated,  and  advanced  as  the  right  prevailed.  Malign 
counsel  North  and  South  has  impeded  the  work.  The  ut- 
terances of  loyalty,  in  Congress  and  out,  by  the  press  and 
in  the  elections,  have  pressed  it  forward.  Delay  has  been 
followed  by  action,  supineness  by  energy,  uncertainty  by 
security.  The  Gordian  knot  has  at  last  been  cut.  At  Ap- 
pomattox Court  House,  more  than  two  years  ago,  the  head 
and  front  of  the  rebellion  bowed  low  to  the  terms  of  the 
conqueror.  Two  years  of  delay,  indecision,  and  crime  had 
well-nigh  robbed  us  of  the  fruits  of  that  victory. 

The  rightful  authority  has  at  last  presented  its  ultima- 
tum. The  executive  cannot,  the  judiciary  will  not,  the 
South  dare  not,  evade  its  requirements.  The  result  is  full 
of  promise  for  the  early  pacification  of  the  country,  not  in- 
deed on  the  basis  that  restores  the  old  order  of  things,  but 
on  conditions  that  will  make  us  a  homogenous  people,  with 
equal  rights  and  opportunities  and  a  common  destiny. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  the  terms  of  restoration  impose 
some  disabilities  on  the  wicked  leaders  of  the  rebellion. 
Though  they  may  escape  the  just  penalties  of  their  crimes, 
yet  let  us  be  thankful  that  the  history  of  this  great  epoch 
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will  furnish  some  example,  however  inadequate,  to  deter 
any  future  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  republic. 
And  above  all  let  us  be  thankful  that  this  policy  of  recon- 
struction does  not  "abandon  to  their  fate  the  men  of  the 
South  who  stood  by  their  country  when  their  country  so 
much  needed  friends  there  ;  the  men  who  proved  their  love 
of  country  when  to  prove  it  meant  to  die  ;  and  who  proved 
it  by  receiving  upon  their  own  and  their  wives'  and  chil- 
dren's defenseless  heads  the  storm  of  a  huge  and  merciless 
treason." 

Two  principles  in  the  organic  law  of  New  Hampshire 
evince  the  superior  wisdom  and  tolerance  of  our  republican 
fathers.  We  bless  their  memories  to-day,  that,  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  which  they  founded,  equal  suf- 
frage and  universal  education  are  birthrights  of  the  people. 
Not  for  caste,  or  race,  or  color,  can  any  man  be  debarred 
from  the  ballot-box,  and  against  no  child,  however  lowly  or 
unfortunate,  is  closed  the  door  of  the  school-house.  For 
the  maintenance  and  wider  diffusion  of  these  inestimable 
blessings  let  us  battle,  under  the  providence  of  God,  to  the 
end. 

PROCLAMATION    FOR    THANKSGIVING,    1 86/. 

State  of  New  Hampshire.  —  A  Proclamation  for  a  Day  of  Public 
Thanksgiving  and  Praise.  —  By  his  Excellency  Walter  Harri- 
man,  Governor. 

In  accordance  with  wise  and  Christian  usage,  I  do,  by 
the  advice  of  the  Council,  appoint  Thursday,  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  November  instant,  to  be  observed  by  the 
people  of  this  State  as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  and 
praise. 

Under  a  sense  of  our  dependence  on  Almighty  God,  let 
us  assemble  on  that  day  in  places  devoted  to  worship,  and 
reverently  lay  our  offerings  of  gratitude  upon  his  altar ; 

That  the  watchcare  of  Him  whose  goodness  crowns  the 
year  has  been  continued  over  us  ; 

That  neither  gaunt  famine,  nor  wasting  pestilence,  nor 
desolating  war,  has  afflicted  us  ; 
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That  in  our  several  homes,  through  the  protection  of 
Him  without  whom  not  a  sparrow  can  fall,  joyous  life  and 
buoyant  health  have  been  so  generally  preserved  ; 

That  the  Union  of  these  numerous  States  in  one  com- 
mon government  has  not  been  broken  ; 

That  neither  criminal  ambition  in  our  rulers,  nor  igno- 
rance and  passion  among  the  ruled,  have  been  permitted  to 
destroy  the  fair  fabric  inherited  from  our  fathers ; 

That  the  sentiments  of  liberty  and  justice  throughout 
our  beloved  country  have  been  so  greatly  strengthened  ; 

That  the  public  credit,  the  honor,  and  the  good  faith  of 
the  several  States  and  the  nation  remain  unimpaired ; 

That  sound  learning  has  continued  to  shed  its  blessed 
light  upon  our  hearts,  our  homes,  our  pathways  in  life  ; 

That  school  and  college,  liberally  sustained  by  the  gen- 
erous offerings  of  a  wise  and  forecasting  people,  have  prof- 
fered their  varied  instruction  to  all  our  youth,  and  exerted 
a  benign  influence  in  moulding  the  rising  generation  of 
freemen  ; 

That  our  churches  have  been  blessed  with  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  gospel  and  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ; 

That  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  unity  of  human  in- 
terests has  quickened  our  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  of 
every  class,  and  begotten  a  more  generous  and  charitable 
spirit  towards  all  who  are  in  the  dark  ways  of  error. 

Since,  though  Paul  may  plant  and  Apollos  water,  it  is 
God  that  gives  the  increase,  let  us  bring  to  Him  our  sincere 
and  hearty  thanks  that  He  has  brought  us  to  this  new  har- 
vest season  ; 

That  hill-top  and  valley  have  poured  forth  their  abundant 
treasures,  gladdening  the  heart  of  the  husbandman  with  a 
suitable  reward  for  his  toil ; 

That  labor  has  again  vindicated  its  divine  claims  through 
'the  ample  recompense  it  brings,  on  sea  and  on  land,  from 
the  rugged  soil  and  the  marts  of  trade. 

Finally,  in  remembrance  of  every  special  mercy,  and, 
above  all,  of  the  great  redemption  through  Jesus  Christ,  let 
us  worship  Him  who  is  blessed  for  evermore. 
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[L.  S.]  — Given  at  the  Council  Chamber,  in  Concord, 
this  fourth  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  the  ninety-second. 

Walter  Harriman. 

By  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Council. 

John  D.  Lyman,  Secretary  of  State. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

RENOMINATION  —  THE    FIERCEST    OF    CONTESTS A    TRI- 
UMPHANT  REELECTION. 

1867-1868. 

The  early  notes  of  preparation  for  the  March  election  of 
1868  began  to  be  heard  even  in  the  summer  months  of 
1867.  The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  at  the 
early  day  of  November  14th,  and  John  G.  Sinclair  was  again 
nominated  for  governor.  The  Republican  State  Convention 
met  on  the  i8th  of  December,  with  a  full  attendance,  and 
with  a  spirit  that  augured  victory.  Governor  Harriman 
was  unanimously  renominated,  and  the  nomination  was  not 
only  unanimous  but  hearty.  The  committee  appointed  to 
inform  him  of  the  result  appeared  with  the  nominee,  who 
addressed  the  convention  in  the  following  speech  of  accept- 
ance, amid  frequent  and  rapturous  applause  :  — 

"  Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  — 
Your  hearty  expression  of  continued  confidence  and  kind- 
ness fills  me  with  emotions  of  gratitude.  A  year  ago  the 
Republicans  of  New  Hampshire  saw  fit  to  give  me  the  gu- 
bernatorial nomination.  After  a  short,  sharp,  and  decisive 
conflict,  their  action  was  indorsed  by  the  popular  verdict 
at  the  polls.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  how  well  or  how  ill 
the  duties  devolving  upon  me  have  been  discharged.  I 
think,  however,  I  may  safely  say  that  my  official  action 
has  been  prompted  by  the  single  purpose  of  conducing  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  State  and  the  welfare  of  all  its  people  ; 
and  I  believe  I  may  justly  claim  that  the  State  has  suffered 
no  detriment  at  our  hands.  Life  and  property  have  been 
secure.  The  laws  have  been  executed.  Enterprise  has 
been   stimulated.     Educational   interests   have   received  a 
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new  impetus,  while  every  citizen  has  enjoyed  a  broad  and 
noble  measure  of  political  liberty  and  equahty. 

"  I  know  there  are  those  who  clamor  over  burdensome 
taxation  (which  their  own  action  brought  upon  the  country), 
and  who  are  dilating  on  the  depression  of  business.  But 
those  who  indulge  in  these  clamors  are  the  guilty  cause  of 
half  the  evils  they  deplore.  Their  own  political  success  is 
dependent  on  financial  confusion  and  business  prostration, 
and  it  will  be  no  fault  of  some  of  them  if  the  country  does 
not  plunge  on  the  lee  shore. 

"In  the  campaign,  fellow-citizens,  which  you  inaugurate 
to-day,  there  is  one  duty  which  I  conceive  to  be  paramount 
to  all  others.  The  tide  of  clamorous,  cowardly,  and  demor- 
alizing sentiment  flowing  from  the  Democratic  press  and 
stump  must  be  met  and  hurled  back,  to  overwhelm  those 
who  have  created  it.  The  spirit  of  croaking  that  made  the 
dark  days  of  the  war  darker,  and  the  difficulties  infinitely 
greater,  is  still  abroad,  and  it  must  be  met  now,  as  it  was 
encountered  then,  by  the  invincible  courage  and  loyalty  of 
the  people. 

"  For  four  years  this  nation  breasted  the  storm  of  '  a  huo-e 
and  merciless  treason.'  Through  those  long  years  of  doubt 
and  struggle  and  suffering,  the  Union  Republican  party 
stood  steadfast  by  the  country.  Its  loyalty  never  faltered 
Its  courage  never  wavered.  Its  utterances  never  gave  forth 
an  uncertam  sound.  The  impressive  lessons  of  those  days 
of  sublime  action  have  not  been  given  in  vain.  It  cannot 
be  that  the  party  of  such  noble  deeds  is  dead  to  their 
kindling  memories. 

"Let  the  party  whose  inglorious  record  will  need  the  tears 
of  the  recordmg  angel  to  blot  it  out,  still  oppose  the  liberal 
march  of  the  age,  still  cling  to  the  ashes  of  slavery  and 
rebellion,  as  to  sacred  dust,  but  never,  never  let  the  Repub- 
lican party  share  the  infatuation  or  the  crime. 

"The  Republicans  of  New  Hampshire  have  the  high  priv- 
ilege of  striking  the  keynote  of  the  presidential  campaign 
now  near  at  hand.  The  gaze  of  the  whole  country  is  upon 
us.     If  we  fail  -  but  we  shall  not  fail  !     We  shall  win  this 
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fight.  We  deserve  success,  and  under  God's  blessing  we 
shall  have  it !  As  in  the  winter  of  1862-63  we  stayed  the 
refluent  wave  of  public  feeling,  so  again  the  Republicans  of 
this  gallant  State  will  declare,  in  a  voice  that  shall  be  heard 
in  '  far-off  Montana,'  and  even  on  to  the  sea,  '  Thus  far, 
but  no  farther  ! ' 

"  Fellow-citizens,  I  gratefully  accept  your  nomination,  and 
if  the  helm  of  state  is  again  confided  to  my  keeping  by.  a 
generous  people,  I  pledge  you  now,  as  before,  that  it  shall 
suffer  no  harm  in  my  hands." 

The  nomination  was  received  with  acclaim  of  satisfaction 
by  the  Republican  party  and  its  press  throughout  the  State. 
The  Keene  "  Sentinel "  expressed  the  universal  sentiment 
of  the  party  when  it  said  of  the  convention  and  its  work: — 

"  The  State  Convention  of  the  Republican  party  at  Con- 
cord on  the  1 8th  instant  fully  opened  the  campaign  for 
1868.  To  say  that  the  convention  was  a  success,  and  that 
its  action  meets  with  the  hearty  approbation  of  the  loyal 
patriotic  masses  of  New  Hampshire,  does  not  adequately 
express  the  event. 

"Nearly  every  town  in  the  State  was  represented,  and 
no  convention  has  ever  contained  a  larger  number  of  able, 
working,  earnest  Republicans.  Harmonious  throughout, 
awake  to  the  necessities  of  the  occasion,  reflecting  with  the 
precision  of  the  photograph  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
spirited,  earnest,  determined,  and  hopeful,  the  whole  action 
of  the  convention  is  a  sure  augury  of  the  success  of  its 
principles,  and  the  ticket  it  placed  in  nomination,  at  the 
coming  election. 

"  The  renomination  of  Governor  Harriman,  for  other 
reasons  than  the  ordinary  pre'cedent  of  continuing  the  office 
in  the  same  person  for  a  second  year,  was  in  the  highest 
sense  desirable.  His  administration  has  been  marked  by 
strict  integrity,  the  most  careful  economy,  sagacious  man- 
agement of  the  finances,  a  strict  adherence  to  the  '  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws,*  and  in  point  of  ability  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  previous  administration.  Beyond  all 
this,  the  eminent  services  he  rendered  to  the  State  and  the 
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nation  during  the  late  war  of  the  rebellion;  his  patriotic 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  'Union  and  Constitution,' 
tearing  away  from  the  coils  of  the  political  party  which 
treacherously  and  treasonably  betrayed  the  citadel  of  the 
nation  to  the  rebel  enemy,  and  boldly  standing  and  •  strik- 
ing for  his  country  and  the  right,'  —  entitle  him  to  the  grate- 
ful remembrance  of  the  people  of  New  Hampshire,  and  will 
secure  for  him  a  majority  of  their  suffrages.  Tried  as  a 
soldier,  tried  as  a  statesman,  tried  as  a  man,  he  stands  the 
severest  test." 

The  Democratic  tone  was  defiant  and  exultant.  It  was 
the  time  when  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson  was 
impending;  when  reconstruction  upon  the  congressional 
plan  was  assailed  with  unstinted  violence ;  when  the  meas- 
ures necessary  to  secure  the  loyal  people  of  the  South, 
white  or  black,  in  their  rights  as  citizens,  or  to  protect  them 
even  from  murder,  were  stigmatized  as  "  military  rule  in 
the  South,"  and  denounced  as  unparalleled  despotism  ;  when 
the  great  debt  incurred  by  the  slaveholders'  rebellion  was 
magnified  to  alarm  the  popular  mind,  and  financial  ruin, 
starvation,  and  universal  bankruptcy  were  foretold  with 
solemn  air.  In  short,  the  government  edifice  was  about  to 
fall,  and  not  one  stone  should  be  left  upon  another !  —  if 
partisan  soothsaying  should  not  prove  at  fault.  The  Dem- 
ocratic imagination  pictured  the  speedy  overthrow  of  the 
Republican  party,  from  sundry  adverse  events  and  indica- 
tions, more  or  less  important  and  significant,  in  some  of  the 
States.  It  was  thought  that  the  cloud  which  had  for  a 
season  obscured  the  sun  of  Democratic  success  was  now 
surely  to  be  withdrawn.  To  add  to  Democratic  encourage- 
ment in  New  Hampshire,  the  Republicans,  in  the  municipal 
elections  of  December,  lost  Portsmouth  and  Manchester, 
and  came  near  losing  Dover.  But  Republican  experience 
of  the  uncertainty  of  politics,  while  enkindling  hope  in  the 
Democratic  breast,  quenched  not  the  ardor  of  the  Repub- 
lican heart ;  the  fire  of  battle  flamed  therefore  only  the 
hotter. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  had  again  instructed 
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Sinclair  to  challenge  Harriman  to  public  discussion.  The 
latter  stood  ready  to  take  up  the  gage,  but  he  never  heard 
from  Sinclair  on  the  subject.  The  campaign  was  one  of 
long  duration,  vast  expense,  and  much  bitterness.  Governor 
Harriman  entered  the  fight  early  and  with  vigor.  He  made 
a  public  address  every  secular  day  for  six  weeks,  thirty-six 
speeches  in  all.  Neither  bitter  cold  nor  drifting  snow, 
neither  fatigue  nor  exposure,  disturbed  a  single  appointment. 
He  met  every  engagement,  spoke  everywhere  alone,  had 
overwhelming  audiences,  and  everywhere  "  turned  back  the 
tide  of  battle."  No  one  can  estimate  the  influence  of  those 
remarkable  efforts.  Other  Republican  speakers,  fifteen  or 
more,  from  other  States,  were  in  the  field;  while  home 
talent  was  drawn  upon  to  its  utmost  for  duty  upon  the 
stump.  The  Democrats  were  as  active  as  the  Republicans. 
With  Andrew  Johnson's  official  patronage,  with  untold  sums 
of  money  from  New  York  and  elsewhere,  and  with  nearly 
thirty  orators  from  abroad  and  almost  as  many  from  at 
home,  they  lacked  no  stimulus  to  "great  expectations." 
The  whole  State  blazed  for  six  weeks.  The  leading  news- 
papers of  both  parties  displayed  long  lists  of  appointments 
for  meetings,  to  examine  which,  even  at  this  day,  has  an 
interest,  as  helping  one  to  form  an  idea  of  the  glowing 
excitement  with  which  the  New  Hampshire  hills  were 
lighted  in  that  inclement  season  of  the  year,  of  what  earnest 
spirit  was  the  battle,  and  of  what  value  the  stake,  not  only 
in  a  local  but  also  in  a  national  point  of  view.^ 

Some  idea  of  the  bitter  spirit  of  the  campaign,  and  of  the 
vile  treatment  of  Governor  Harriman  by  the  opposition,  may 
be  obtained  from  the  following  editorial  of  the  *'  Independent 
Democrat  "  :  — 

"  The  '  Democratic '  papers  and  politicians  will  never  for- 
give Governor  Harriman  for  having  preferred  his  country  to 
his  party.  With  an  undying  hate  they  pursue  him,  because, 
instead  of  following  their  lead  into  treasonable  opposition 
to  the  government  in  its  efforts  to  maintain  the  Union,  he 

1  Specimens  of  advertised  lists  of  speakers  and  meetings  for  both  parties 
are  given  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and  are  worth  examination. 
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followed  the  impulses  of  patriotism  to  the  extent  of  risking 
his  own  life  in  defense  of  the  nation's  life.  This  is  to  them 
an  offense  never  to  be  pardoned  or  condoned. 

"Before  committing  the  grave  fault  of  offering  his  services 
and  his  life  to  his  country,  no  man  stood  so  high  in  the 
affections  of  the  Democratic  party  as  Governor  Harriman. 
There  was  nothing  the  party  could  do  for  him  that  they 
were  not  willing  to  do.  Since  then  there  has  been  nothing 
too  evil  to  say  of  him.  The  vials  of  falsehood  and  detrac- 
tion have  been  poured  out  upon  his  head  without  measure. 
"  Fortunately  for  him,  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  are 
not  ignoramuses  or  fools.  They  know  Governor  Harriman, 
and  honor  him  for  the  same  cause  that  calls  down  upon  him 
the  hate  and  malevolence  of  his  enemies  and  the  enemies 
of  the  country.  They  know  him  in  private  life  without 
reproach.  They  know  him  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
eloquent  speakers  in  the  State.  They  know  him  as  a  brave 
and  gallant  soldier,  in  spite  of  all  the  manufactured  false- 
hoods to  the  contrary.  These  falsehoods  the  people  have 
passed  upon  once,  and  they  do  not  propose  to  go  back  on 
their  verdict. 

"  The  enemies  of  the  governor,  who  are  also  the  enemies 
of  the  country,  may  lie,  wriggle,  and  rave  to  their  hearts' 
content.  They  may  here  and  there  find  a  skedaddler  who, 
for  money  or  liquor,  will  indorse  their  lies.  It  will  be  of 
no  avail.  Such  things  deceive  nobody.  They  fall  dead  as 
a  rock.  The  men  of  General  Harriman's  command  are 
scattered  all  over  the  State  ;  and,  almost  or  quite  to  a  man, 
they  are  his  ardent  supporters.  As  against  this  fact,  what 
avail  the  statements  of  men  picked  up  in  the  streets,  and 
induced  to  testify  to  that  of  which  they  know  nothing  }  Let 
the  traitors  who  opposed  the  war  for  the  Union  do  as  much 
of  this  vile  work  as  they  choose.  The  vipers  bite  a  file. 
An  intelligent  and  patriotic  people  will  blast  them  and 
their  lies  together." 

What  the  governor  was  doing  all  the  while,  and  how  he 
was  conducting  himself  towards  his  slanderous  opponents, 
and  with  what  results,  was  told  by  the  same  paper  in  its 
issue  of  February  28,  1868  :  — 
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"  We  are  receiving  letters  every  day  from  points  where 
Governor  Harriman  has  addressed  the  people,  and  they 
speak  but  one  language,  —  that  of  confidence  and  enthusi- 
asm. The  governor  has  immense  audiences,  who  are  never 
tired  of  listening,  and  who  go  to  their  homes  animated  with 
new  determination  to  make  certain  an  overwhelming  Re- 
publican victory. 

"  Never  indulging  in  abusive  language  towards  his  oppo- 
nents, always  treating  their  arguments  fairly,  he  com- 
mands the  respect,  and  even  the  sympathy,  of  all  honest 
men.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  we  do  not  receive  the 
names  of  men  who,  having  heard  the  governor,  will  vote, 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  the  Republican  ticket.  No 
man  discusses  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  parties 
more  fairly,  and  no  man  presents  them  more  forcibly.  We 
only  wish  all  the  people  of  the  State  could  hear  him.  In 
that  case  the  vote  against  him  would  scarcely  be  worth 
counting.  As  it  is,  it  is  growing  every  day,  '  small  by  de- 
grees and  beautifully  less.'  " 

The  following  conclusion  of  a  well-considered  article  in 
the  "New  Hampshire  Statesman"  of  March  6,  1868,  from 
the  pen  of  its  venerable  editor,  Asa  McFarland,  well 
summed  up  the  pending  issues  :  — 

"  In  view  of  the  public  danger,  all  other  topics  are  un- 
worthy of  a  moment's  thought.  The  salvation  of  the  re- 
public swallows,  for  the  time  being,  all  other  issues  ;  for  if 
shipwreck  be  made  of  that,  all  is  of  no  account.  Lands, 
merchandise,  evidences  of  proprietorship  in  public  funds,  — 
what  disasters  come  to  all  without  a  stable  government ! 
Our  course  as  a  nation  has  been  so  peaceful  and  prosper- 
ous that  we  cannot  properly  appreciate  the  consequences 
of  permanent  commotion.  The  loth  of  March,  1868,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  is  laden  with  more  important  results 
than  any  other  day  since  men  dwelt  upon  the  soil  of  New 
Hampshire.  Elect  Walter  Harriman  by  five  thousand 
majority,  and  the  nation  will,  by  a  speedy  process,  pass 
out  of  its  tribulations.  Confidence  will  be  restored;  re- 
construction be  no  longer  delayed  ;    business  revive ;   the 
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price  of  gold  decline  ;  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  be 
silenced;  and  the  land,  now  cursed  with  a  perverse  and 
intemperate  magistrate,  be  delivered  from  its  distresses. 

"  But  look  on  the  other  picture,  and  be  the  more  impressed 
by  the  importance  of  the  issue  involved  in  Tuesday's  work. 
Elect  John  G.  Sinclair,  and  you  cause  a  yell  of  ecstatic  de- 
light to  issue  from  every  rebel  in  the  land.  The  war  and 
its  immense  sacrifices  will  have  been  nearly  in  vain.  Trea- 
son will  be  exempted  from  its  criminality.  The  battle- 
flags  in  the  State  House  will  be  bereft  of  their  eloquence. 
Distress  will  become  a  chronic  ailment,  because  the  future 
will  be  involved  in  the  deepest  gloom.  Union  men  —  white 
and  colored— will  be  thrown  into  a  condition  more  de- 
plorable than  before  the  rebellion;  and  the  horrors  of 
Saint  Domingo  possibly  be  reenacted  even  in  the  United 
States. 

"But  we  will  not  entertain  such  forebodings,  because 
there  are  within  New  Hampshire  men  enough  to  prevent  the 
election  of  a  rebel  sympathizer  to  be  its  chief  magistrate. 
We  believe,  too,  that  they  fully  realize  the  importance  of 
the  crisis.  They  know  that  the  work  of  Tuesday  is  of 
national  concern,  and  that  good  men  and  women  all  over 
the  land  are  looking  to  them  for  heroic  action  in  this  season 
of  public  danger.  A  sense  of  painful  oppression  accompa- 
nies such  responsibility ;  but  victory  achieved  under  these 
circumstances  not  merely  lifts  the  load,  but  puts  the  green- 
est wreaths  on  the  brows  of  the  victors.  God  give  the 
State  and  nation  a  good  deliverance  out  of  their  perils  !  " 

At  last,  with  constantly  increasing  intensity  of  excitement, 
the  day  of  election  —  the  eventful  loth  of  March  —  came, 
and  the  people  decided  the  contest  at  the  ballot-box.  On 
the  evening  of  that  day,  leading  men  of  the  State  of  both 
parties  concentrated  at  the  capital,  to  catch  the  earliest 
returns,  and,  perchance,  to  celebrate  the  victory.  The 
first  returns  gave  "no  certain  sound,"  and  both  parties 
hoped  and  feared.  Soon,  however,  the  multitude  of  Repub- 
licans, assembled  in  Phenix  Hall,  began  to  send  up  deafen- 
ing cheers  ;  soon   a   band  was   marching  the  streets,  dis- 
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coursing  glad  music,  and  cannon  peals  in  the  distance 
were  swelling  the  notes  of  Republican  victory.  In  the 
general  whirl  of  enthusiasm,  Governor  Harriman  was  hur- 
ried to  Phenix  Hall,  and  on  entering  was  greeted  with 
"  three  times  three,"  vociferously  given,  repeated  and  re- 
repeated.  He  then  spoke  as  follows,  with  hearty  applause 
rounding  almost  every  period  of  a  speech  full  of  the  spice 
that  circumstances  fully  warranted  :  — 

"Fellow-Citizens,  —  The  battle  is  over,  and  we  assemble 
to  celebrate  our  victory,  —  a  victory  which  '  lacks  no  ele- 
ments of  completeness  ; '  a  victory  which  causes  the  wires 
to  dance  with  joy  to-night  throughout  the  country.  The 
'last  ditch'  has  been  found  by  the  overweening  Democ- 
racy, and  they  have  perished  in  it.  The  Republican 
cause  is  abundantly  triumphant.  'Justice  conquers  ever- 
more ! ' 

"The  'reliable  canvass'  of  the  Democratic  party  (so 
called)  gave  them  a  clear  majority  of  three  thousand  over 
all.  They  published  this  canvass  to  the  world  to  influence 
the  election.  They  staked  their  honor  upon  its  strict  ac- 
curacy. John  H.  George,  who  never  made  a  true  predic- 
tion in  his  life,  and  other  orators  equally  reliable,  put  their 
majority  much  higher.  The  deluded  voters  of  that  ticket 
were  verdant  enough  to  put  faith  in  these  predictions,  and 
they  had  made  calculations  all  over  the  State  to  meet  to-* 
night,  and  chant  the  funeral  dirge  over  the  demise  of  the 
great  Union  party  in  New  Hampshire  ! 

"  But  they  have  halted  ;  they  have  come  to  a  dead  stop. 
They  are  silent,  in  the  street,  at  this  midnight  hour.  They 
are  rolling  up  their  wet  banners,  and  laying  them  away. 
Victory  is  not  theirs,  and  is  not  to  be  theirs,  till  they  re- 
pent of  their  sins  and  lead  a  better  life.  They  can  read 
their  well-earned  doom  in  the  history  of  the  Tories  of  the 
Revolution.  Their  sons  will  be  fortunate  if,  unlike  the 
sons  of  the  Tories,  they  escape  the  doom  of  their  fathers. 

"  Our  adversaries  came  down  upon  us  'like  a  wolf  on. the 
fold.'  Nothing  has  been  left  untried  which  the  ingenuity 
of  men  goaded  to  desperation  by  the  charge  of  affiliation 
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with  traitors  could  devise.  They  have  been  unscrupulous, 
to  the  utmost  extreme.  They  have  resorted  to  the  most 
malignant  personal  abuse.  Forgetting  that  God  smote 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  dead  for  lying,  their  press  has 
teemed  with  bold  and  unblushing  falsehood,  and  their  ora- 
tors, who  have  been  as  thick  as  gophers  on  a  Western 
prairie,  have  rolled  it  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  their  tongues. 
I  need  not  recount  the  manifestations  of  malice  with  which 
I  have  personally  been  pursued.  You  know  it  all.  But 
while  I  have  asked  no  quarter,  and  have  had  none  to  give, 
I  trust  I  have  maintained  my  dignity  and  my  self-respect. 

"  My  competitor  has  shrunk  from  public  debate  in  this 
election,  but  he  has  not  been  idle.  John  G.  Sinclair  is 
not  that  sort  of  a  man.  He  has  made  repeated  pilgrim- 
ages to  Washington.  He  rallied  on  the  White  House  and 
believed  in  Andrew  Johnson.  I  rallied  the  intelligent  voters 
of  the  State,  —  their  wives  and  sons  and  daughters,  —  and 
believed  in  God  and  the  people.  '  It  is  better  to  trust  in 
the  Lord  than  to  put  confidence  in  princes  ! ' 

"I  am  profoundly  grateful  to  the  people  of  my  native 
State  for  this  second  great  vindication  of  myself  against  all 
calumniators,  and  grateful  to  an  overruling  Providence  for 
bringing  to  naught  a  party  whose  successes  must  be  fraught 
with  untold  evil." 

The  vote  at  this  election  of  March,  1868,  was  the  largest 
cast  in  the  State  up  to  that  time ;  and  Governor  Harriman 
received  a  larger  vote  than  any  candidate  for  any  office  had 
received  before  in  New  Hampshire.  Including  the  vote  of 
two  towns  which  was  rejected  on  account  of  informality 
in  the  returns,  he  received  a  trifle  over  40,000  votes.  His 
official  majority — not  including  the  vote  of  the  two  re- 
jected towns  —  was  2,598. 

The  result  was  a  most  welcome  one  to  the  Republican 
party  throughout  the  country,  and  opened  for  it  most 
auspiciously  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1868.  As  the 
battle  was  the  fiercest,  so  the  victory  was  the  most  signifi- 
cant that  the  State  had  ever  known  ;  for  it  meant  the  as- 
cendency of  the  principles  that  had  saved  the  country  in 
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the  government  of  that  country  saved.  It  is  believed  that 
no  standard-bearer  of  the  Republican  party  in  New  Hamp- 
shire but  Walter  Harriman  could  have  led  it  to  victory  in 
that  critical  contest. 


The  Campaign  of  1868. 

REPUBLICAN    MEETINGS. 

[Compiled  from  newspaper  announcements.  The  list  does  not  include  all 
the  appointments  for  the  period  covered,  but  the  principal  ones.] 

Governor  Harriman  will  address  his  fellow-citizens  at 
the  following  times  and  places  :  Nashua,  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 26 ;  Peterborough,  Thursday,  February  27  ;  Weare, 
Friday,  February  28  ;  Henniker,  Saturday,  February  29 ; 
Kingston,  Monday,  March  2  ;  Seabrook,  Tuesday,  March  3  ; 
Manchester,  Wednesday,  March  4 ;  Concord,  Thursday, 
March  5  ;  Hopkinton,  Friday,  March  6  ;  Warner,  Saturday, 
March  7. 

Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin  will  speak  as  follows :  London- 
derry, Saturday,  February  29;  Deerfield,  Monday,  March 
2  ;  Hillsborough,  Tuesday,  March  3  ;  New  Market,  Wednes- 
day, March  4;  Great  Falls,  Thursday,  March  5. 

Colonel  Wm.  Williams,  of  Indiana :  Lyme,  February  28  ; 
East  Andover,  February  29. 

General  William  B.  Stokes,  of  Tennessee :  Lisbon,  Feb- 
ruary 28  ;  Haverhill,  February  29. 

General  Henry  D.  Washburn,  of  Indiana :  Chester,  Feb- 
ruary 28  ;  Candia,  February  29. 

Governor  George  L.  Woods,  of  Oregon  :  Exeter,  Febru- 
ary 28  ;  Concord,  February  29. 

General  Daniel  E.  Sickles  and  General  John  Cochrane 
of  New  York  :  Nashua,  February  28  ;  Dover,  March  2  ; 
Rochester,  March  4 ;  Portsmouth,  March  6. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Ela :  At  Salem,  February  28  ;  Gilmanton, 
February  29. 

Hon.  George  G.  Fogg :  At  Gilmanton,  February  28. 

Hon.  Samuel  Upton  :  Plymouth,  February  28. 
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General  T.  M.  Hite,  of  Kentucky,  and  Captain  A.  W. 
Bartlett,  of  Manchester  :  Madison,  February  28 ;  Conway, 
February  29 ;  Ossipee,  March  2 ;  Effingham,  March  3  ; 
Wakefield,  March  4 ;  Wolfborough,  March  5  ;  Tuftonbor- 
ough,  March  6  ;   Meredith,  March  7. 

Hon.  Austin  F.  Pike  :  New  Market,  February  28. 

James  F.  Briggs,  Esq.,  and  Hon.  OHver  Pillsbury  : 
Rindge,  February  2'i. 

Hon.  M.  W.  Tappan  :  Francestown,  February  28  ;  Lan- 
caster, March  3;  Colebrook,  March  4;  Milan,  March  5, 
p.  M.  ;  Gorham,  March  5,  evening ;  Whitefield,  March  6. 

General  John  C.  Caldwell,  of  Maine  :  Milan,  February  28  ; 
Northumberland,  February  29. 

Walcott  Hamlin,  Esq.  :  Groton,  February  28;  New 
Hampton,  February  29 ;  Chichester,  March  2  ;  Northwood, 
March  3  ;  Barnstead,  March  4 ;  Alton,  March  5  ;  Wolf- 
borough,  March  6. 

DEMOCRATIC    MEETINGS. 

[From  "  New  Hampshire  Patriot,"  March  4,  1868.  The  list  comprises  only 
appointments  of  one  week,  and  not  all  even  of  those.  And  so  it  went  on  about 
six  weeks.] 

Hon.  James  R.  Doolittle,  United  States  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  will  speak  as  follows  :  Bristol,  Wednesday, 
March  4  ;  Laconia,  Thursday,  March  5  ;  Franklin,  Friday, 
March  6 ;  Exeter,  Saturday,  March  7 ;  Nashua,  Monday, 
March  9. 

Hon.  Daniel  W.  Voorhees,  of  Indiana,  will  address  the 
people  as  follows  :  Hanover,  Thursday,  March  5. 

Hon.  E.  F.  Pillsbury,  of  Maine,  etc.  :  Lisbon,  Wednes- 
day March  4  ;  Littleton,  Thursday,  March  5;  Lancaster, 
Friday,  March  6. 

Hon.  Richard  O'Gorman,  of  New  York,  will,  etc.: 
Concord,  Wednesday,  March  4  ;  Manchester,  Thursday, 
March  5  ;  Nashua,  Friday,  March  6  ;  Portsmouth,  Saturday, 
March  7. 

General  Thomas  Ewing,  Jr.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  will. 
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etc.  :  Hinsdale,  Thursday,  March  5  ;    Winchester,  Friday, 
March  6. 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Phelps,  late  colonel  Seventh  Maryland 
Union  Volunteers,  will,  etc.  :  Concord,  Wednesday,  March  4; 
Plymouth,  Thursday,  March  5  ;   Derry,  Friday,  March  6. 

Hon.  Caleb  E.  Ayres,  of  Maine :  At  Salmon  Falls, 
Wednesday,  March  4 ;  Barrington,  Thursday,  March  5 ; 
Farmington,  Friday,  March  6 ;  Rochester,  Saturday,  March  7. 

Hon.  E.  O.  Perrin,  of  New  York  :  At  Weare,  Wednesday, 
March  4  ;  Hollis,  Thursday,  March  5  ;  Manchester,  Friday, 
March  6  ;  Peterborough,  Saturday,  March  7. 

Hon.  E.  C.  Baker,  of  Boston  :  At  Wentworth,  Wednes- 
day, March  4 ;  Thornton,  Thursday,  March  5  ;  Campton, 
Friday,  March  6. 

Hon.  James  S.  Thayer,  of  New  York :  At  Sanbornton 
Bridge,  Wednesday,  March  4;  Milford,  Thursday,  March 
5 ;  Keene,  Friday,  March  6. 

Colonel  John  A.  Thompson,  of  New  York  :  At  Rollins- 
ford,  Wednesday,  March  4  ;  Barrington,  Thursday,  March 
5  ;  Farmington,  Friday,  March  6 ;  New  Market,  Saturday, 
March  7. 

Hon.  Henry  Clay  Dean,  of  Iowa :  Gilmanton,  Wednesday, 
March  4  ;  Henniker,  Thursday,  March  5  ;  Meriden,  Friday, 
March  6. 

Samuel  D.  Clay,  Esq.,  of  Maine  :  At  Candia,  Wednes- 
day, March  4;  Londonderry,  Thursday,  March  5  ;  Chester, 
Friday,  March  6  ;  Deerfield,  Saturday,  March  7. 

Hon.  E.  H.  Heywood,  of  Massachusetts  :  At  South 
Acworth,  Wednesday,  March  4 ;  Lempster,  Thursday, 
March  5  ;  Goshen,  Friday,  March  6  ;  Washington,  Saturday, 
March  7. 

Colonel  John  H.  George  :  At  Dover,  Wednesday,  March 
4 ;  Wakefield,  Thursday,  March  5  ;  Conway,  Friday,  March 
6 ;  Derry,  Monday,  March  9. 

John  K.  Tarbox,  Esq.,  of  Massachusetts:  At  Plaistow, 
Wednesday,  March  4 ;  Windham,  Thursday,  March  5  ; 
Brookline,  Friday,  March  6. 

E.  D.  Rand,  Esq.,  of  Lisbon  :   At  Goshen,  Wednesday, 
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March  4,  at  2  p.  m.  ;  Newport,  Wednesday,  March  4,  even- 
ing; Sunapee,  Thursday,  March  5,  p.  m.  ;  Croydon,  Thurs- 
day, March  5,  evening ;  Grantham,  Friday,  March  6,  p.  m.  ; 
Springfield,  Friday,  March  6,  evening. 

Hon.  L.  W.  Clark  and  Joseph  Kidder,  Esq.,  of  Manches- 
ter :  At  Francestown,  Wednesday,  March  4. 

John  E.  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  of  Boston  :  At  Suncook,  Wednes- 
day, March  4  ;  Fisherville,  Thursday,  March  5  ;  Great  Falls, 
Friday,  March  6. 

Hon.  Charles  R.  Morrison,  of  Manchester :  Wilmot,  Thurs- 
day, March  5  ;  New  London,  Friday,  March  6. 

C.  A.  Harnden,  Esq.  :  At  Deering,  Friday,  March  6. 

Wm.  Little,  Esq.,  of  Manchester :  New  Boston,  Saturday, 
March  7. 

P.  A.  Collins,  Esq.,  of  Boston  :  At  South  New  Market, 
Friday,  March  6;  Durham,  Saturday,  March  7;  New 
Market,  Monday,  March  9. 

Hon.  George  W.  Morrison :  At  Nottingham,  Friday, 
March  6. 

Joseph  Kidder,  Esq.,  of  Manchester :  Danville,  Friday, 
March  6 ;  Fremont,  Saturday,  March  7. 

Hon.  Ira  A.  Eastman  :  At  New  Hampton,  Friday,  March 
6  ;  Canterbury,  Saturday,  March  7. 

Remarks.  —  Voorhees,  Doolittle,  Pillsbury,  Dean,  Thomp- 
son, Clay,  George,  and  others  were  engaged  several  weeks, 
speaking  every  day.  And  besides  those  named  above 
from  abroad,  they  had  Hon.  James  S.  Babcock  and  Hon. 
E,  S.  Cleveland,  of  Connecticut ;  Hon.  Montgomery  Blair, 
of  Maryland ;  Hon.  C.  C.  Burr,  of  New  York ;  Hon.  Rich- 
ard Vaux,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Hon.  Lewis  W.  Ross,  of  Illi- 
nois ;  Hon.  Charles  Levi  Woodbury,  of  Boston  ;  Colonel 
A.  O.  Brewster,  General  John  L.  Swift,  Hon.  J.  C.  Lovejoy, 
of  Boston ;  and  "  Brick "  Pomeroy.  Also,  of  our  own 
State,  besides  the  above,  Samuel  B,  Page,  Warren  Clark, 
Wm.  C.  Sturoc,  E.  A.  Hibbard,  A.  K.  Potter,  Thomas  J. 
Smith,  J.  C.  Moulton,  John  McNeil,  Wm.  H.  Duncan,  ex- 
President  Pierce,  and  a  score  or  two  more. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

GOVERNOR.  —  SECOND   TERM.  —  ENGAGED   IN   PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN. 

1868-1869. 

Governor  Harriman  entered  upon  his  second  term  of 
office  on  Thursday,  the  4th  of  June,  1868.  The  inaugura- 
tion was  without  mihtary  display  ;  but  the  day  was  charm- 
ing, an  unusual  throng  of  people  was  in  attendance,  and 
the  proceedings  were  admirably  conducted  throughout. 
The  governor's  message,  the  delivery  of  which  was  itself 
a  notably  interesting  feature  of  the  occasion,  was  charac- 
terized by  practical,  statesmanlike  thought  upon  vital  topics, 
clearly,  forcibly,  sometimes  eloquently  expressed.^ 

The  legislative  session  was  a  busy  one,  but  details  cannot 
here  be  given.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  in 
one  case  he  felt  obliged  to  interpose  his  veto.  A  bill  to 
abolish  the  usury  laws,  fixing  the  highest  rate  of  interest 
at  six  per  cent.,  he  could  not  conscientiously  sign,  though 
personally  it  was  for  his  interest  to  do  so,  as  he  was  not 
a  money-borrower,  but,  on  a  small  scale,  a  lender.  He  re- 
turned the  bill  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  it 
had  originated,  with  a  message  setting  forth  his  objections. ^ 
Though  the  bill  had  originally  passed  by  a  vote  of  four  to 
one,  yet  the  veto  was  decisively  sustained  by  a  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  to  ninety-seven. 

With  a  deep  interest  in  educational  progress  and  in  the 
welfare  of  the  head  school  of  the  State,  he  attended  the 
commencement  exercises  of  Dartmouth  College,  both  years 
of  his  governorship.     On  his  visit  in  1867  he  received  the 

1  Extracts  from  the  message  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

2  The  message  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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honorary  degree  of  master  of  arts;  during  that  of  1868 
he  was  a  guest  at  the  Alumni  Dinner,  and  contributed  to 
the  festival  the  following  happy  speech  :  — 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  —  The  genius  of 
the  age  demands  the  elevation  of  the  people.  There  is  no 
word  which  more  correctly  expresses  the  temper  of  human- 
ity to-day  than  "  progress."  The  command,  Forward  !  has 
gone  forth  to  all  nations  of  every  name,  to  all  peoples  of 
every  condition.  Each  seeks  to  prove  its  obedience  to 
this  command,  and  thus  the  advancement  of  all  is  secured. 
The  East  and  the  West,  the  land  of  the  rising  and  the  land 
of  the  setting  sun,  China  and  America,  unite  in  frater- 
nal greetings.  The  barriers  between  nations  are  being  de- 
stroyed, and  those  who  stand  high  up  on  the  outposts  of 
humanity's  hope  tell  us  they  can  discern  the  dawning  of  a 
riper,  a  more  perfect  age : 

"  Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  back  to  men ; 
Then  reign  the  world's  great  bridals,  chaste  and  calm ; 
Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  human  kind." 

Among  the  many  instrumentalities  which  favor  this 
advance  is  education,  and  we  who  meet  at  this  festival  to-day 
can  well  understand  the  sentiment  which  I  embody  in  a 
single  phrase,  —  the  intelligence  of  the  citizen  the  safeguard 
of  the  state.  Because  of  the  conscious  recognition  of  this 
fact,  New  Hampshire  has  never  been  indisposed  to  further 
all  legitimate  efforts  for  promoting  her  educational  interests  ; 
she  has  never  been  backward  in  recognizing  the  rightful 
claims  of  any  of  her  institutions  of  learning,  from  the 
humblest  district  school  to  this  ancient  college,  justly  the 
pride  of  our  State. 

Not  that  it  has  ever  been  held  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect  is  the  only  thing  to  be  fostered.  The  best  progress 
looks  to  an  integral  development.  It  suffers  nothing  to  be 
neglected.  It  multiplies  the  machinery  of  the  world,  that 
human  hands  may  toil  to  better  purpose.  It  enlarges  the 
sphere  of  philanthropy,  that  the  love  pulsing  in  one  heart 
may  go  forth  with  its  thrilling  and  bountiful  benediction  of 
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life  and  help  unto  all.  It  clears  the  vision,  so  that  from  the 
summit  of  the  loftiest  thought  faith  may  become  prophetic 
and  discern  celestial  blessedness  and  peace. 

Gentlemen,  let  it  be  remembered,  and  by  you  especially 
who  are  to  go  forth  from  your  alma  mater  to  front  the  grand 
responsibilities  of  life,  that  the  whole  of  a  man  is  not  told 
in  the  mere  items  of  knowledge  he  may  possess,  or  in  the 
nice  adjustment  of  all  intellectual  abilities  which  he  may 
have  secured  by  a  careful  education.  Knowledge  must  be 
organized  into  faculty.  Life  is  accomplished  only  by  an 
energy  which  joins  power  to  purpose,  which  vitalizes  dead 
facts  that  they  may  become  the  seed  for  the  harvest  of  a 
better  attainment. 

You  may  know  how  to  read  the  heavens  and  tell  the 
oracles  of  the  stars,  or  how  to  decipher  the  hieroglyphics 
which  write  in  fossil  records  the  history  of  the  earth.  You 
may  know  all  nature,  from  the  Titanic  workshops  of  moun- 
tain or  mine,  of  arctic  ice  or  tropic  fire,  even  to  those  finest 
harmonies  of  her  life  that  sing  of  melody  in  the  wayside 
rill,  or  breathe  of  beauty  and  fragrance  from  the  daisy's  cup, 
or  weave  the  rainbow  tints  of  light  and  shade  in  some  price- 
less gem  ;  you  may  have  gathered  up  into  the  storehouse 
of  your  memories  the  achievements  and  conclusions  of  the 
past;  you  may,  with  Hudibrastic  skill, 

"  Distinguish  and  divide 
A  hair  'twixt  south  and  southwest  side  : " 

but  this  is  not  enough.  The  genius  which  sways  the  des- 
tinies of  men  most  potently  is  not  that  which  is  skilled  in 
science,  or  in  art,  or  in  literature,  or  in  speech,  but  it  is  that 
which  that  man  can  alone  possess  who  is  true  to  the  natural 
endowments  of  his  nature,  and  to  the  responsibilities  which 
wait  upon  the  vocation  of  his  life,  the  genius  of  a  consum- 
mate manhood.  This  is  more  than  the  learning  of  the 
scholar,  more  than  the  eloquence  of  the  orator,  more  than 
the  handiwork  of  the  artist.  It  is  the  display  of  a  complete 
integrity.  It  manifests  the  visible  play  and  resistless 
authority  of  that  power  which  is  best  called  character. 
I  know  how  it  is  with  us.     Men  who  have  lived  as  imbe- 
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ciles,  and  men  who  now,  just  starting  into  life,  are  listlessly 
folding  their  arms  in  abject  indolence,  say,  "Oh  that  I  had 
had,"  or,  "  Oh  that  I  might  have  a  good  opportunity  !  "  But 
the  fact  is  to-day,  as  in  those  days  of  which  Shakespeare 
wrote  when  he  put  those  words  into  the  mouth  of  Cassius : 

"  The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars. 
But  in  ourselves  that  we  are  underlings." 

Amid  our  social  and  national  conditions,  a  man's  oppor- 
tunity is  as  large  as  a  man's  soul.  There  are  no  limitations 
to  our  aspiration ;  there  is  no  system  of  caste  to  shut  us  out 
from  any  pursuit.  The  immense  material  resources,  the 
large  scope  for  mental  culture,  the  honors  that  wait  upon 
the  aspirant  in  any  labor,  —  these,  as  well  as  the  more  quiet 
and  loving  interests  possessed  and  cherished  by  our  national 
life,  are  free  to  us  all ;  but  free  only  as  the  price  of  energy 
and  resolution.  "The  gods  sell  all  the  gifts  that  they 
bestow."  A  man  may  be  said  to  be  almost  without  a  soul 
who  has  no  ambition.  That  that  ambition  may  win  its  ob- 
ject there  must  be  unremitting  energy  and  zeal.  "What 
I  admire  in  Christopher  Columbus,"  says  a  French  writer, 
"is  not  his  having  discovered  the  New  World,  but  his  having 
gone  to  search  for  it  on  the  faith  of  an  idea." 

Be  this  your  faith,  young  man,  as  you  receive  your  diploma 
from  this  honored  institution,  and  go  forth  to  face  the 
storms  of  life.  Life's  victories  are  for  those  who  fight  life's 
battles.  There  is  work  for  all  to  do.  There  are  false  prin- 
ciples to  correct  and  pernicious  doctrines  to  uproot.  Shrink 
from  no  duty  ;  shirk  no  responsibility.  Be  thine  the  strug- 
gle and  thine  the  glory.     "  Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead." 

But  now  a  great  presidential  campaign,  the  first  since 
the  close  of  the  war,  was  progressing  in  earnest.  In  May 
General  Grant  had  been  unanimously  nominated  by  accla- 
mation, in  the  Republican  National  Convention  held  at 
Chicago,  as  candidate  for  president,  and  Schuyler  Colfax,  of 
Indiana,  had  been  placed  upon  the  ticket  for  vice-president. 
In  connection  with  other  prominent  men,  Governor  Harri- 
man  had  been  suggested  as  a  candidate  for  the  vice-presi- 
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dency  by  papers  in  New  York  and  Connecticut,  and  by  one 
in  New  Hampshire.    The  "Nashua  Telegraph"  had  said:  — 

"  Grant  and  Harriman.  —  This  ticket  succeeded  so  well 
on  Tuesday,  many  Republicans  think  it  should  be  tried 
again  in  November.  Nearly  every  State  has  named  one  or 
more  of  its  own  sons  for  the  vice-presidency.  Massachu- 
setts Republicans  fly  the  banner  of  Grant  and  Wilson  ;  Con- 
necticut, Grant  and  Buckingham  ;  New  York,  Grant  and 
Fenton  ;  Pennsylvania,  Grant  and  Curtin  ;  Indiana,  Grant 
and  Colfax ;  Ohio,  Grant  and  Wade ;  and  so  on.  New  Hamp- 
shire alone  has  shown  that  Grant  and  Harriman  can  win." 

The  Democratic  National  Convention,  held  in  New  York 
in  July,  had  nominated  Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  York,  for 
president,  and  Frank  Blair,  of  Missouri,  for  vice-president. 
In  that  convention  there  were  from  the  Southern  States 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  delegates  who  had  served 
in  the  army  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  spirit  of  the  convention 
was  the  spirit  of  the  rebellion.  The  reconstruction  meas- 
ures of  Congress  were  pronounced  in  its  platform  "uncon- 
stitutional, revolutionary,  and  void."  Indeed,  all  the  utter- 
ances of  the  convention,  including  those  upon  finance,  were 
startlingly  bold  and  aggressive,  not  to  say  revolutionary  and 
destructive.  Thus  the  contending  parties  stood  in  battle 
array.  One  banner  bore  the  names  of  Grant  and  Colfax, 
with  the  inscription  :  "  Reconstruction  conditioned  upon 
Public  Safety  and  Equal  Suffrage  ;  the  Public  Faith  main- 
tained against  Repudiation  in  any  form  ;  none  of  the  Green- 
back Heresy  ;  the  Nation's  Bond  is  '  as  sacred  as  a  soldier's 
grave.'  "  ^  The  other  displayed  the  names  of  Seymour  and 
Blair,  and  was  inscribed:  "Away  with  Conditioned  Re- 
construction ;  away  with  Congressional  Usurpation  in  pre- 
scribing Impartial  Suffrage  in  States  whatever  their  recent 
status ;  Secession  has  forfeited  no  State  Rights ;  out  upon 
the  '  idle  talk  of  the  PubUc  Faith,'  ^  and  let  Paper  pay  the 
Debt  of  Gold." 

1  Declaration  of  General  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  of  Connecticut,  in  the  National 
Convention  at  Chicago. 

2  Declaration  of  Frank  Blair,  in  a  letter  to  a  Missouri  delegate  in  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention. 
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In  this  contest  Governor  Harriraan  was  called  to  take 
a  prominent  part.  Urgent  invitations  reached  him  from 
every  Northern  State  east  of  the  Missouri  to  enter  the  field 
for  the  Union  cause.  He  commenced  his  campaign  labors 
in  Maine  before  the  state  election  there,  which  occurred 
early  in  September,  with  the  result  of  a  Republican  majority 
of  twenty  thousand.  He  then  spoke  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana,  whose  state  elections  came  off  on  the  13th  of 
October.  The  Republican  party  won  a  decisive  victory  in 
each  of  these,  and  the  presidential  question  was  settled. 

As  the  returns  came  in  from  those  States,  the  country 
was  ablaze  with  excitement.  At  Concord  there  was  an 
immense  gathering  in  State  House  Park  when  Governor 
Harriman  returned  from  the  West.  He  addressed  the  enthu- 
siastic assemblage  in  the  following  speech,  sharp  as  were 
the  times,  for  the  spirit  of  that  day  tolerated  no  tameness  : 

Fellow-Citizens  of  New  Hampshire,  —  I  return  to  you 
from  the  great  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Pennsylvania 
(States  that  voted  yesterday),  just  in  season  to  partici- 
pate in  this  demonstration,  and  I  assure  you  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  look  upon  an  assemblage  of  familiar  faces.  My 
meetings  have  everywhere  been  immense,  and  I  have  felt 
and  proclaimed  that  victory  was  within  our  grasp.  I  feel 
more  confident  to-night  than  ever  before,  and  I  now  reiter- 
ate the  prediction  which  I  made  at  the  ratification  meeting 
last  June,  and  which  was  so  sharply  criticised  at  the  time, 
that  "  Grant  and  Colfax  would  carry  twenty-six  States  of 
the  Union."  Of  course  every  intelligent  man  knows  that 
the  elections  yesterday  have  made  it  certain  that  our  ticket 
is  to  be  successful  in  November.  Our  day  of  doubt  and 
anxiety  has  therefore  passed  away,  and  the  grand  uplifting 
of  the  hearts  of  loyal  men  has  come.  But  it  has  been  a 
fearful  struggle ;  everything  that  human  skill  could  devise, 
or  human  agency  accomplish,  has  been  resorted  to.  All 
their  sweet-scented  orators  who  had  been  in  league  with  the 
lost  cause,  from  Vallandigham  down,  have  been  persistent, 
untiring,  and  audacious.    But  they  have  been  met  boldly  and 
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defiantly.  We  have  met  them  as  men  feeling  that  neces- 
sity was  laid  upon  us.  We  had  seen  the  spirit  of  the  New- 
York  Convention  where  Seymour  and  Blair  were  nominated. 
We  had  seen  that  the  disunion  element  bore  sway  in  that 
convention  ;  that  it  returned  South  with  haughty  air,  showed 
its  hand  again,  and  we  had  seen  the  dagger  in  the  sleeve ! 
I  have  said  that  the  contest  has  been  a  severe  one : 

"A  wild  and  many  weaponed  throng 
Hung  on  our  front  and  flank  and  rear  ; " 

but  victory  has  perched  upon  our  banners,  and  the  country 
will  have  peace, — a  peace,  I  trust,  that  "shall  float  this 
mighty  nation  on  in  grandeur  through  the  waiting  centu- 
ries." 

We  pitched  the  keynote  in  New  Hampshire  ;  we  sounded 
the  reveille  in  March.  We  threw  forward  our  skirmish  line 
in  Maine  and  Vermont,  and  now  we  have  planted  our  vic- 
torious standard  on  the  enemy's  works  in  the  great  centre 
States  of  the  republic.  That  "  ground  swell  "  which  John- 
son foretold  has  indeed  come,  but  has  not  come,  as  he  ex- 
pected. It  has  come,  and  a  wail  goes  out  from  the  camp 
of  the  enemy,  as  the  bell  must  toll  when  the  earthquake 
goes  rocking  under  its  foundations.  But  I  am  not  going 
to  discuss  Andrew  Johnson,  or  his  policy,  or  his  failures. 
His  time  is  short,  and  he  is  powerless.  Like  a  heathen 
god,  he  can  neither  bless  nor  curse.  Public  sentiment  in 
due  time  will  do  him  ample  justice.  Indeed,  public  senti- 
ment will  do  justice  to  all  men.  It  will  give  to  each  party 
and  to  each  individual  a  place  in  the  temple  of  fame,  or  on 
the  roll  of  dishonor.     It  will  exalt,  — 

"  Not  him  whose  hand 
Is  ever  ready  to  withstand 
The  march  of  progress,  high  and  grand, 

By  heroes  led ; 
The  dastard  mighty  Heaven  will  brand 
As  worse  than  dead." 

The  world  moves,  and  we  are  catching  glimpses  of  the  com- 
ing glory  of  a  new  era  of  progress  and  equality.  Slavery  is 
dead.     The  rebellion  is  dead,  and  the  so-called  Democratic 
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party  is  terribly  discouraged.  Don't  flatter  yourselves,  — 
you  who  did  n't  blame  the  South  for  seceding ;  you  who 
said  we  could  n't  conquer  the  South  ;  who  morally  aided  and 
abetted  their  stupendous  crime, — don't  flatter  yourselves 
that  your  political  sins  will  be  forgotten  in  this  world  ! 
You  will  do  well  to  bend  all  your  efforts  towards  the  next. 
You  have  seen  the  last  of  your  new  moons  and  your  ap- 
pointed feasts,  and  I  know  not  what  words  of  comfort  I  can 
bring  you  in  your  lost  and  undone  condition. 

The  Southern  men  complain  that  they  are  not  in  Con- 
gress. Gentlemen,  how  came  you  out.?  what  has  your 
conduct  been  while  you  have  been  out,  and  what  does  it 
promise  to  be  should  you  get  in }  We  urged  you  to  re- 
main in  Congress  and  in  the  Union.  We  implored  you,  by 
the  common  memories  of  the  Revolution,  by  an  apparent 
common  destiny,  by  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man  ; 
but  you  refused  to  hearken  to  us,  rushed  past  us,  and  by 
your  inexcusable  and  criminal  conduct  filled  this  land  with 
ineffable  woe.  And  now,  though  we  do  not  laugh  at  your 
calamity,  we  plainly  say  to  you  that  since  you  madly  ap- 
pealed to  arms,  by  the  decision  of  arms  you  shall  abide  ! 

But  our  Democratic  friends  here  at  the  North  tell  us  that 
the  acts  of  the  government  have  all  been  unconstitutional. 
Every  act  of  the  President,  every  act  of  Congress,  every 
step  taken  for  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  was  unconstitu- 
tional. Secession  was  not  unconstitutional.  That  was  a 
right  under  the  government.  No  power  given  to  suppress 
that,  said  James  Buchanan,  and  so  said  they  all.  Oh,  perish, 
perish  forever  from  this  green  earth,  and  from  the  memory 
of  man,  a  party  having  for  its  dearest  shibboleth  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  rebellion,  and  the  unconstitutionality 
of  putting  it  down  ! 

The  New  York  Convention  demanded,  in  the  name  of 
constitutional  rights,  that  the  miscreants  who  fired  on  our 
flag  and  shot  down  its  defenders  should  now  receive,  at 
the  hands  of  a  grateful  people,  and  amid  boisterous  acclaim, 
a  crown  of  honor  and  glory  as  their  exceeding  great  re- 
ward !  Great  heavens  !  was  there  ever  made  before  a  prop- 
osition like  it ! 
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Democratic  orators  wax  eloquent  on  the  subject  of  the 
national  debt,  but  the  audacity  of  the  thing  is  beyond 
parallel.  We  make  the  national  debt  a  prominent  feature 
in  all  our  discussions.  We  hold  up  the  fact  everywhere, 
that  this  debt  was  incurred  in  putting  down  a  Democratic 
rebellion  and  saving  the  country.  This  national  debt  of 
twenty-six  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  these  widows 
clothed  in  the  habiliments  of  mourning  ;  the  orphan  weep- 
ing for  the  father  that  shall  never  return  ;  the  photograph 
on  almost  every  centre-table  of  the  loved  and  lost,  —  are 
only  the  fruits  of  the  treason  of  the  South,  aided  by  a  strong 
public  sympathy  at  the  North.  But  I  will  not  dwell  on 
this  unpleasant  theme.  I  turn  to  these  overwhelming  vic- 
tories in  which  truth  and  justice  have  triumphed.  The 
people  have  triumphed  ;  the  same  class  of  people,  the  same 
interests,  have  triumphed  that  triumphed  at  Gettysburg 
and  Appomattox.  The  friends  of  the  government  and  the 
defenders  of  the  Union  triumphed  over  those  who  fought 
against  both.  It  has  been  a  gallant  fight,  and  our  serried 
columns  have  stood  calm  and  unmoved  as  the  mainland 
when  the  distant  swell  rolls  in  upon  it. 

I  like  my  Democratic  friends  very  much,  but  I  must  say 
to  them  here  to-night,  Gentlemen,  your  political  organiza- 
tion has  been  for  years  an  unmitigated  curse.  Recon- 
struction has  been  delayed  by  you.  Debt  and  taxation  are 
the  fruits  of  your  doings,  and  in  consequence  of  your  great 
unfaithfulness  three  hundred  thousand  brave  Union  sol- 
diers sleep  in  their  bloody  graves  to-night ! 

We  cannot  forget  it,  and  still  our  doors  are  open  to  those 
of  you  who  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  attitude  of  your 
party,  but  who  have  been  dragged  along  with  it  by  the  force 
of  party  fealty.  We  will  accept  all  such  on  due  profession 
of  faith,  and  evidence  of  good  character  ;  but,  to  the  bitter, 
blatant  copperheads  we  say.  Begone  !  and  the  d— 1  take  the 
hindmost ! 

Young  Democrats,  you  cannot  afford  to  be  lost,  and  I 
appeal  to  you  for  your  sakes,  not  for  ours.  You  have  heard 
the  voice  speaking  to  your  hearts  from  Maine  and  from 
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Ohio,  —  from  the  intelligent  people  of  several  great  States. 
Do  not  scorn  the  entreaty ;  do  not  treasure  up  wrath  against 
the  day  of  wrath,  but,  seeing  you  are  encompassed  about 
with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  lay  aside  the  sin  which 
doth  so  easily  beset  you,  and  with  patience  and  boldness, 
and  with  all  your  might,  go  for  Grant  and  Colfax,  Union 
and  liberty,  progress  and  peace  ! 

Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  hon- 
est, whatsoever  things  are  just ;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and 
if  there  be  any  praise,  think  of  these  things. 

From  that  time  until  the  national  election  in  November, 
the  governor  was  continuously  upon  the  stump  in  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut.  The  Meri- 
den  (Conn.)  "  Recorder  "  said  of  him  :  — 

"  It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  hear  Governor  Harri- 
man  on  two  different  occasions,  and  as  a  platform  speaker 
we  never  heard  his  equal.  His  delivery  is  fine,  his  logic 
clear  as  crystal,  his  manner  easy  and  natural,  and  his  phys- 
ical force  tremendous.  With  a  voice  clear  and  distinct  as 
a  trumpet,  of  immense  compass,  volume,  and  power,  his  in- 
fluence over  an  audience  is  complete.  He  affects  nothing, 
but  proceeds  at  once  to  the  work  in  hand,  and  from  the 
very  outset  carries  his  hearers  with  him,  at  times  rising 
with  the  inspiration  of  his  theme  to  the  loftiest  flights  of 
true  eloquence.  As  we  saw  him  last  Tuesday  evening,  we 
thought  we  saw  in  him  the  same  style  and  type  of  manhood 
as  shown  by  the  sainted  Lincoln, — honest,  fearless,  patri- 
otic, and  noble." 

During  that  entire  season  of  service  upon  the  platform, 
Governor  Harriman  addressed  fifty-four  meetings,  ranging 
in  numbers  from  one  to  twenty  thousand  people.  His 
health  wonderfully  sustained  the  remarkable  strain  upon 
his  vital  energy ;  and  his  voice  during  the  whole  time  was 
clear  and  strong  in  a  free  and  rapid  delivery  entirely  unham- 
pered by  notes. 

On  the  7th  of  November  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  par- 
ticipating in  jubilant  demonstrations  in  his  own  town  of 
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Warner  over  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Republican  party 
in  the  presidential  election.  Of  the  thirty-four  States 
voting,  General  Grant  had  carried  twenty-six,  with  two 
hundred  and  fourteen  of  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-four 
electors,  and  with  a  popular  majority  of  nearly  310,000. 
The  governor's  characteristic  political  foresight  had  found 
signal  illustration  in  his  prediction  that  Grant  and  Colfax 
would  carry  twenty-six  States,  made  in  June  and  much 
flouted  by  the  opposition,  repeated  in  October  and  fulfilled 
in  November.  Well  might  the  eloquent  chief  magistrate  of 
New  Hampshire,  who  had  certainly  done  his  part  well  in  the 
battle  so  fiercely  fought,  so  nobly  won,  triumphantly  cite  in 
his  speech  on  the  joyous  occasion  the  poet's  ringing  lines  :  — 

"  Bring  every  flag  and  streamer 

And  give  tliem  to  the  breeze ; 
Ring  joy  from  every  steeple, 

And  flash  it  o'er  the  seas  ; 
Ye  mountains,  start  the  chorus, 

And  clap  your  hands,  O  trees  ! " 

Governor  Harriman  on  the  7th  of  January,  1869,  presided 
in  the  Republican  State  Convention  which  nominated  his 
successor,  Hon.  Onslow  Stearns.  He  had  declined  a  third 
nomination.  In  this  convention  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted  with  enthusiastic  unanimity  :  — 

"  Resolved,  That  we  cordially  indorse  the  administration 
of  His  Excellency  Governor  Harriman.  His  devotion  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  State,  his  efforts  for  its  develop- 
ment, his  patriotism  as  a  citizen,  as  a  soldier,  and  as  a 
governor,  merit  and  will  receive  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire." 

The  last  six  months  of  his  second  official  year  were 
mostly  spent  in  quiet  public  and  private  duties.  The  Re- 
publican success  in  the  Presidential  election  disheartened 
the  opposition  in  New  Hampshire,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
and  paralyzed  its  efforts  in  the  succeeding  spring  campaign, 
so  that  the  "  stump  "  was  not  used  by  either  party.  Occa- 
sionally the  governor  responded  to  the  call  for  a  non-polit- 
ical speech.  In  January  the  Veterans'  Union  met  in 
Concord.     On  their  visit   in  a  body  to  Doric  Hall,  where 
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are  kept  the  flags  borne  by  New  Hampshire's  regiments  in 
the  war  for  the  Union,  the  governor  was  called  out  of  the 
council  chamber,  and  broke  the  eloquent  silence  of  the 
historic  mementos  about  him  with  eloquent  brevity  in  these 
words :  — 

"  Comrades,  —  I  am  happy  to  be  thus  presented  to  you, 
but  I  shall  make  no  speech.  Silence  becomes  us  best  in 
this  presence.  There  [pointing  to  the  old  battle-flags]  are 
the  eloquent  though  the  speechless  orators.  Braver  men 
never  smiled  at  danger  than  those  who  fought  under  those 
banners,  and  wherever  Death  spread  his  banquet  New 
Hampshire  furnished  many  guests.  Your  annual  pilgrimage 
to  these  halls  is  creditable  to  the  holiest  promptings  of  your 
nature.  God  bless  forever  the  living  and  the  dead  who, 
under  these  flags,  marched  to  '  glory  or  the  grave  ! '  " 

A  New  England  Festival  of  the  Universalist  denomina- 
tion was  held  in  May  at  Faneuil  Hall,  in  Boston.  Gov- 
ernor Harriman  was  present  and  responded  to  a  sentiment. 
Other  speakers  were  Rev.  Dr.  E.  H.  Chapin,  of  New  York, 
and  ex-Governor  Washburne  of  Maine.  The  "  Universa- 
list "  of  June  5,  1869,  in  its  description  of  the  festival,  gives 
the  governor's  speech,  with  attendant  facts,  as  follows :  — 

"The  following  sentiment  was  next  proposed:  'The  same 
God  that  we  worship  in  the  church,  let  us  serve  in  the 
state.' 

"The  chairman  said  that  there  was  a  little  State  wedged 
in  between  Maine  and  Vermont  that  was  not  exactly  an 
Empire  State,  nor  exactly  a  nutmeg  State,  but  might  be  a 
gr(e)ater.  It  certainly  has  produced  great  men  like  Web- 
ster and  Ballou.  He  then  paid  a  handsome  compliment  to 
Governor  Harriman  of  New  Hampshire,  and  called  upon 
him  to  respond  to  the  above  sentiment.  He  spoke  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  Mr.  President  and  Friends,  —  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you 
to-day.  This  festal  reunion  of  clergy  and  laity,  so  happy 
in  its  cordiality,  speaks  eloquently  of  the  cheerful  religious 
faith  which  you  uphold.  But  I  could  have  wished  that 
some  other  one  more  gifted  than  myself  had  been  called 
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upon  to  respond  to  the  sentiment  just  uttered.  All  the 
more  because,  in  the  whirl  of  business  activities  and  the 
complications  of  politics,  there  is  little  time  for  serious  con- 
sideration of  those  topics  which  especially  interest  the 
moralist  and  religionist.  It  is  a  gratifying  reflection,  how- 
ever, that,  no  matter  what  I  say,  the  sentiment  to  which  I 
am  to  respond  speaks  for  itself  ;  it  is  axiomatic,  and  no 
demonstration  can  make  it  clearer. 

"When  Columbus  took  from  the  hands  of  the  Almighty 
the  keys  of  the  ocean's  barriers,  and,  in  giving  to  the  world 
this  Western  hemisphere,  threw  wide  open  the  gates  of 
humanity's  destiny,  was  it  not  significant  that  the  first  act 
of  the  discoverer  was  to  raise  upon  these  shores  the  symbol 
of  Christianity  1  When  God  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  to  set  sail  from  Delft  Haven,  freighting 
their  little  shallop  with  humanity's  hopes,  what  noble 
augury  of  success  it  was  that,  coming  to  port  on  the  Sab- 
bath, they  would  not  desecrate  the  sacred  day  by  disem- 
barking ;  and  what  unconscious  prophecy  concerning  our 
national  life  and  liberty  they  wrote  down,  when  on  board 
the  Mayflower  they  drew  up  a  set  of  resolutions  for  the 
government  of  the  colony,  which  contained  the  very  germ 
of  the  doctrines  afterwards  enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence ! 

"  When,  in  '  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls,'  our  fathers 
lifted  their  hands  against  the  great  wrong  and  threat  of 
tyranny,  and  performed  deeds  of  heroism  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, is  it  not  true  that  they  exemplified  a  strength  and 
courage  inspired  by  their  faith  that  the  God  of  their  worship 
was  the  ally  of  the  state  } 

"And  tell  me  what  roused  the  sublime  passion  of  our 
Northern  hosts  in  the  late  war  for  the  Uni'on  to  rally  to  the 
defense  of  our  country,  to  build  up  a  living  breastwork, 
edged  with  the  steel  of  the  sabre  and  the  bayonet,  against 
the  heated  assaults  of  rebellion,  to  invite  the  innumerable 
perils  that  invest  the  life  of  the  soldier  t  Do  you  say  it  was 
the  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  patriotism  ?  True,  but  where 
was  that  patriotism  born  >    Was  it  not  in  the  humble  homes 
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along  the  rock-bound  coasts  of  New  England,  where  the 
ocean's  surges  dash  themselves  into  spray  ?  Was  it  not  in 
humble  homes  nestling  in  the  fastnesses  of  our  snow-clad 
hills,  —  homes  wherein  a  father's  counsel  and  a  mother's 
prayers  had  taught  that  the  God  we  worship  in  the  church 
we  should  serve  in  the  state  ? 

"  The  past  was  not  altogether  pure.  The  present  is  not 
altogether  virtuous.  The  ruling  motives  in  private  or  public 
life  have  not  been,  are  not  yet,  disinterested.  The  golden 
age  of  the  poets,  the  millennium  of  the  religious  devotee, 
is  in  the  bosom  of  the  future.  The  time  may  come  when 
justice  shall  be  our  common  speech,  when  conscience  shall 
act  with  the  ease  and  uniformity  of  instinct,  but  the  time  is 
not  now.  There  is  a  wide  separation  between  what  is  and 
what  ought  to  be.  Thank  God,  progress  we  hope  is  span- 
ning the  gulf.  We  have  not  yet  attained  to  the  fullness  of 
the  measure  of  glory  that  awaits  us.  I  half  believe  in  the 
better  day  of  the  poet's  dream  :  — 

'  It  is  coming, 
'T  is  coming  up  the  steep  of  time, 

And  this  old  world  is  growing  brighter  ; 
We  may  not  see  its  dawn  sublime, 

Yet  high  hopes  make  the  heart-throb  lighter. 
We  may  be  sleeping  in  the  ground 

When  it  wakes  the  world  in  wonder ; 
But  we  have  seen  it  gathering  round. 

And  heard  its  voice  of  living  thunder.' 

"There  is  a  growing  sincerity,  I  can  but  believe,  in  social 
and  public  life.  There  is  a  conviction,  becoming  stronger 
day  by  day,  that  the  public  weal  is  secured  by  private  char- 
acter ;  that  the  integrity  of  the  citizen  is  the  safeguard  of  the 
state ;  that  the  religion  that  is  preached  should  be  the  relig- 
ion that  is  practiced.  It  is  getting  to  be  understood  more 
and  more  clearly  that,  whatever  reforms  in  social  conduct, 
in  state  enactments  or  national  policy,  invite  our  considera- 
tion, the  best  guides  we  can  have  are  the  principles  of  social 
justice  and  public  integrity,  which  are  one  with  the  princi- 
ples of  morality  and  religion. 

"The  sentiment  to  which  you  have  asked  me  to  respond 
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has  my  hearty  indorsement,  as  it  must  have  the  indorsement 
of  every  one  who  recognizes  the  rights  and  duties,  not  only 
of  individuals,  but  of  communities  and  states.  The  world 
has  chanted  many  songs  since  the  angels  sung  their  halle- 
lujahs over  the  advent  in  Bethlehem.  It  has  fostered  many 
enterprises  and  made  large  advance  since  that  day ;  but 
though  humanity  has  traveled  far,  it  has  never  distanced 
the  life  that  was  cradled  in  a  manger  and  crowned  on  Cal- 
vary. As  the  years  have  gone  by,  and  nation  after  nation 
has  risen  in  majesty  and  fallen  in  weakness,  we  have  learned 
that  prosperity  comes  of  adherence  to  principle,  and  disaster 
from  its  betrayal.  With  grander  and  grander  emphasis  we 
are  taught  that  principle,  not  policy,  is  in  the  end  triumph- 
ant ;  that  the  God  we  worship  in  the  church  we  must  serve 
in  the  state ;  that  the  grand  hope  of  our  country,  with  its 
vast  material  resources,  laborious  energy,  and  intellectual 
activity,  can  be  secured  only  when  the  expressive  words : 
'Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord,  and  the 
people  whom  He  hath  chosen  for  his  own  inheritance,'  have 
become  in  very  deed  our  national  beatitude." 

On  the  third  day  of  June,  1869,  Governor  Harriman  re- 
tired from  the  executive  chair.  In  presenting  the  governor- 
elect  to  the  legislature  he  said  :  — 

"  Senators  and  Representatives,  —  Once  more  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  meet  for  pur- 
poses of  legislation.  The  time  is  auspicious.  The  air  is  rife 
with  no  sound  of  civil  discord.  The  broad  aegis  of  peace  is 
lifted  up  over  the  nation.  The  sunshine  of  prosperity 
gladdens  the  way  of  the  present,  and  strengthens  the  hope 
with  which  the  future  is  radiant. 

"  So  far  as  the  affairs  of  our  own  State  are  concerned,  you 
will  find  them,  I  feel  assured,  in  a  sound  and  satisfactory 
condition.  As  for  myself  personally,  since  no  right-minded 
man  can  be  indifferent  to  the  judgment  of  his  fellow-men, 
I  submit  to  that  judgment  with  complacence,  conscious  of 
having  endeavored  to  do  my  duty  without  fear,  favor,  or 
hope  of  reward.  Nothing  has  been  done  under  the  influence 
of  passion,  prejudice,  or  political  excitement,  and  I  believe 
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I  may  confidently  claim  that  my  ofificial  action  has  been 
prompted  by  the  single  purpose  of  furthering  the  prosperity 
of  the  State  and  securing  the  welfare  of  its  people. 

"  For  two  elections  by  the  popular  vote  in  critical  periods 
to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  State,  for  steady  and  ardent 
support  in  office,  for  forbearance  to  criticise  any  mistakes 
that  may  have  been  committed,  and  for  generous  acknowl- 
edgment of  any  faithfulness  exhibited  or  any  devotion  to 
the  public  interest  manifested,  I  shall  always  hold  the  people 
of  my  native  State  in  grateful  remembrance. 

"With  unkindness  for  none,  with  a  heart  overflowing  with 
gratitude  to  those  who  have  stood  by  me  in  every  trial,  and 
to  Almighty  God,  whose  benediction  has  been  upon  our 
beloved  commonwealth,  I  cheerfully  surrender  the  executive 
office  to  my  chosen  successor. 

"  Allow  me,  gentlemen  of  the  legislature,  to  present  the 
governor-elect." 

Of  the  press  notices  that  followed  his  retirement  from 
office,  two  must  here  suffice  as  specimens  :  — 

[From  the  "  New  Hampshire  Statesman."] 

"Vacating  the  Chair.  —  The  term  of  Hon.  Walter  Harri- 
man  as  chief  magistrate  of  New  Hampshire  came  to  an  end 
yesterday  upon  the  induction  of  his  successor.  Governor 
Harriman  has  discharged  his  official  duties  with  credit  to 
himself  and  to  the  honor  of  the  State.  The  welfare  of  the 
commonwealth  of  which  he  is  a  native  has  been  diligently 
sought,  and  its  vital  interests  commended  again  and  again 
to  the  watchful  care  of  the  legislature,  in  his  communications 
to  that  body.  At  home  and  abroad  Governor  Harriman 
has  been  a  true  representative  of  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. No  chief  magistrate  of  this  State  ever  became  known 
to  so  many  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  without  neglecting  any 
official  duties,  he  performed  labor  in  behalf  of  the  great 
and  patriotic  party  now  administering  the  government,  the 
extent  and  value  of  which  have  not  been  fully  appreciated. 
While  filling  with  dignity  the  chair  of  state.  Governor  Har- 
riman has  been  accessible  to  all  classes  of  his  constituents, 
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and  ever  ready  to  give  the  listening  ear  to  their  suggestions 
or  requests.  His  administration  has  been  a  success. .  The 
indebtedness  of  the  State  has  been  very  much  reduced  dur- 
ing his  incumbency,  and  all  its  interests  diligently  cared  for. 
The  best  wishes  of  his  fellow-citizens  will  attend  him  as  he 
enters  upon  a  new  field  of  public  service." 

[From  the  "  Boston  Journal."] 

"  Retiracy  of  Governor  Harriman.  —  With  the  inau- 
guration of  Hon.  Onslow  Stearns  as  chief  magistrate  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  the  official  term  of  Governor  Har- 
riman expired.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  retiring  governor  to 
say  that  in  leaving  the  gubernatorial  chair  he  carries  with 
him  the  respect  and  good-will  of  the  citizens  of  his  State,  irre- 
spective of  political  views.  His  administration  throughout 
has  been  characterized  by  prudence,  firmness,  and  unwearied 
devotion  to  the  vital  interests  of  his  State.  In  the  discharge 
of  his  varied  and  responsible  duties  he  has  been  affable  and 
patient,  and  has  manifested  toward  all  with  whom  he  has 
officially  come  in  contact  a  frankness  and  courtesy  which 
has  stamped  him  a  true  gentleman  and  a  wise  and  discreet 
chief  magistrate.  While  faithful  and  devoted  to  all  his 
duties  at  home,  he  has  obeyed  the  calls  of  his  political  friends 
in  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  has  done  valuable 
service  for  the  Republican  cause.  The  administration  of 
Governor  Harriman  will  take  rank  among  the  best  that  New 
Hampshire  has  ever  had." 

Governor  Harriman's  term  of  service  ran  through  a  period 
of  great  political  commotion  and  intense  party  strife,  but  he 
held  the  reins  so  firmly,  and  exercised  such  wisdom,  that 
the  fiercest  opposition  was  disarmed.  He  was  a  good  judge 
of  human  nature,  and,  knowing  how  to  estimate  men  at  their 
true  value,  he  made  judicious  appointments.  He  was  as 
direct  in  action  as  in  speech,  and  his  official  acts  were 
straightforward,  above  board,  and  manly.  His  administra- 
tion was  a  practical  one,  and  conducted  upon  strict  business 
principles,  while  it  derived  eclat  from  the  unusual  gifts  of 
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its  head.  The  eloquent  tongue  enforced  and  adorned  com- 
mon sense,  and  an  effective  pen  indited  state  papers  that 
rank  among  the  best  of  their  kind,  partisan  enemies  even 
being  judges.  He  enjoyed  the  place,  finding  its  duties  con- 
genial, and  meeting  its  requisitions  with  a  cheerful  spirit 
and  easy  tact.  He  filled  the  place.  He  dignified  it,  too,  by 
talent,  conduct,  and  character ;  for  he  requited  it  with  honor 
equalling  that  which  it  conferred. 


Extracts  from  the  Message  of  Governor  Harriman,  yune  4, 
1868. 

POPULAR    EDUCATION. 

Our  educational  interests  demand  earnest  consideration. 
Efficient  legislation  should  always  promptly  keep  pace  with 
an  enlightened  public  sentiment  in  respect  to  the  improve- 
ment and  elevation  of  the  common  school. 

Important  changes  in  our  school  laws  were  made  last 
year.  The  chief  of  these  was  in  the  matter  of  general 
supervision.  The  law  establishing  the  office  of  state  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction  is  now  upon  its  first 
year  of  experiment  in  New  Hampshire ;  and  the  result  of 
a  few  months'  trial  gives  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
mode  of  supervision  provided  by  it  will  as  satisfactorily 
stand  the  test  of  full  experience  here  as  it  has  done  in 
other  States  wherein  the  best  systems  of  public  instruction 
are  sustained. 

In  accordance  with  law,  "  suitable  ofBce-room  "  has  been 
assigned  the  superintendent  in  the  State  House,  and  the 
work  of  collecting  school-books,  apparatus,  etc.,  as  pre- 
scribed by  statute,  has  been  commenced.  In  due  time, 
this  new  department  will  become  a  centre  of  educational 
interest  and  information,  whence  much  beneficial  influence 
shall  radiate  upon  the  schools  throughout  the  State. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  our  indefatigable  state  superin- 
tendent, county  educational  associations  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  numerous  conventions  of  teachers  and  other 
friends  of  education  have  been  held  during  the  past  winter, 
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whereby  a  new  and  increasing  interest  has  been  awakened 
in  the  public  mind,  and  a  fresh  impetus  given  to  educational 
progress.  These  efforts  to  "  awaken  and  guide  public  sen- 
timent in  relation  to  the  practical  interests  of  education  " 
will  be  earnestly  continued. 

Observation  and  experience  continue  to  attest,  with  in- 
creasing emphasis,  the  fact  that  our  educational  interests 
are  detrimentally  affected  by  the  absence  from  our  system 
of  any  provision  for  normal  instruction,  —  special  profes- 
sional instruction  in  the  important  and  difficult  "art  and 
mystery "  of  teaching.  All  our  sister  States,  and  all  for- 
eign countries  sustaining  a  regular  system  of  popular  edu- 
cation, recognize  in  their  laws  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  such  instruction  in  some  form,  and  afford  it  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.  Such  provision  seems  reasonable,  in  view  not 
only  of  the  great  mischief  to  the  minds  and  lives  of  the 
rising  generation  by  poor  instruction,  but  also  of  the  seri- 
ous pecuniary  loss  to  the  community  from  the  same  cause. 
True  economy  dictates  that  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
money  raised  for  school  purposes  should  be  lost  upon  in- 
adequate or  misguided  instruction.  It  has  been  found  by 
experience  that  such  unfavorable  results  may  be  obviated, 
in  a  measure  at  least,  by  a  comparatively  small  expenditure 
upon  the  professional  training  of  teachers.  Educators  rec- 
ognize teachers'  institutes  and  normal  schools  as  the  best 
means  for  accomplishing  this  desirable  end.  In  most  of 
our  sister  States,  where  popular  education  is  cherished 
with  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  zeal,  these  two  instru- 
mentalities are  kept  in  operation  together.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, at  the  present  time,  we  have  neither  of  them.  Teach- 
ers' institutes  formerly  existed  here,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  prejudice  which  arose  against  them  in  some  minds  from 
rare  and  exceptional  cases  of  mismanagement,  they  were, 
in  the  opinion  of  our  most  enlightened  educators,  of  great 
utility,  and  their  abolition  has  always  been,  by  such,  de- 
plored as  a  bad  step  backward  and  downward,  which  could 
not  be  too  soon  retrieved.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  public  sentiment  is  already  ripe  for  restoring  teachers' 
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institutes  to  their  place  in  our  educational  system ;  and  I 
recommend  that  that  sentiment  be  met  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. In  this  connection,  I  would  suggest  that  the  annual 
income  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  state  lands,  set 
apart  as  a  school  fund,  might  be  judiciously  appropriated 
towards  the  support  of  these  institutes. 

This  subject  of  restoring  teachers'  institutes,  and  that 
of  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school,  will  doubtless  be 
presented  for  your  consideration,  and  with  the  support  of 
arguments  which  it  may  be  unnecessary  for  me  here  to  an- 
ticipate. I  will  only  add  that  there  is  no  mistaking  the 
fact  that  the  public  interest  in  favor  of  a  normal  school  is 
daily  increasing ;  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  any  measure  you 
may  adopt,  either  establishing,  or  looking  to  the  early  es- 
tablishment of,  such  an  institution,  will  be  cordially  sus- 
tained by  the  people  of  the  State. 

HOME    INTERESTS. 

In  my  message  last  June,  I  alluded  at  length  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  State,  as  presented  in  its  agriculture,  its 
manufactures,  and  its  forests  of  wood  and  timber.  I  can- 
not commend  this  subject  too  warmly  to  your  present  con- 
sideration, but  I  will  not  repeat  the  thoughts  then  sug- 
gested, nor  the  arguments  made. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  do  what  it  may  to 
utilize  the  varied  resources  of  our  State,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  give  all  proper  encouragement  to  any  enterprise  that 
seeks  to  develop  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  capacities 
of  New  Hampshire.  How  far  the  State  may  go  in  extend- 
ing material  aid  to  individual  and  corporate  enterprise,  it  is 
for  you,  gentlemen,  to  determine. 

Thus  far  in  our  history  the  State  has  furnished  no  sub- 
stantial encouragement  to  the  development  of  its  resources. 
Other  States  have  pursued  a  different  policy,  with  results 
that  have  varied  as  the  aid  has  been  wisely  or  improvi- 
dently  given.  If  we  can,  by  legislative  enactment,  encour- 
age a  greater  utilization  of  the  land,  water,  and  timber  of 
the  State,  let  us  act  by  all  means.     While  some  of  the 
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States  surrounding  us  are  making  vigorous  and  successful 
efforts  to  expand  their  material  interests,  we  should  be 
equally  earnest  and  vigilant  to  develop  ours. 

Our  agriculture  and  manufactures  generally  are  in  a  rea- 
sonably prosperous  condition,  and  I  do  not  believe  that,  as 
a  whole,  they  are  undergoing  any  decadence.  Because 
agriculture  and  manufactures  flourish  and  increase  in  other 
portions  of  the  country,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  de- 
teriorating in  New  England.  But  the  greater  the  expan- 
sion elsewhere,  the  more  effort  we  must  put  forth  to  keep 
pace  with  the  improvements  and  strides  of  civilization. 

In  the  department  of  agriculture,  and  particularly  in  that 
branch  of  it  which  includes  wheat-growing,  we  need  to  re- 
double our  efforts.  The  large  consumption  of  wheat-flour 
by  our  people,  probably  averaging  about  a  barrel  a  year  to 
each  person,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  six  million  dollars, 
furnishes  reason  enough  why  public  attention  should  be 
specially  directed  to  this  subject.  As  nearly  all  this  vast 
sum  is  paid  to  producers  out  of  the  State,  we  can  see  what 
immense  benefit  it  would  be  could  we  produce  wheat  suf- 
ficient for  our  own  domestic  use.  The  opinion  is  well  war- 
ranted that  we  can  do  this.  We  have  thirty  thousand 
farms  in  the  State,  averaging  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  acres  to  each.  Three  acres  in  wheat  to  each  farm 
would  give  ninety  thousand  acres,  and  an  aggregate  yield, 
at  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre  (which  is  not  an  extravagant 
estimate),  of  one  million  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
bushels.  At  four  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat  to  one  barrel 
of  flour,  we  should  have  three  hundred  thousand  barrels,  or 
nearly  sufficient  for  our  entire  domestic  use. 

Other  productions,  as  well  as  wheat,  may  be  considered 
with  equal  profit.  Most  of  the  soil  in  New  Hampshire  is 
well  adapted  to  the  production  of  Indian  corn,  but  we  do 
not  produce  half  the  quantity  of  that  staple  which  we  con- 
sume. We  can  but  conclude  that  our  policy  is  somewhere 
at  fault,  and  that  it  cannot  too  soon  be  corrected,  when 
these  facts  are  taken  into  consideration. 

New  Hampshire  is  not  a  poor  State.     She  has  immense 
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wealth  in  her  rivers,  her  forests,  and  her  soil.  Her  numer- 
ous water-powers  should  be  developed  ;  railroads  should  be 
constructed  wherever  needed  ;  population  and  capital  should 
be  invited  by  wise  and  liberal  legislation.  This  done,  the 
agricultural  interests,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  will  be 
vitally  quickened. 

Build  up  a  village  of  three  thousand  inhabitants  in  any 
remote  farming  town  in  the  State,  and  the  agricultural  in- 
terests in  that  town  will  be  doubled  in  value,  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil  doubled  in  amount. 

The  material  interests  of  the  State  are  mutually  depend- 
ent on  each  other.  The  laws  governing  them  are  such 
that,  when  one  experiences  thrift,  they  generally  all  thrive, 
and,  when  one  feels  depression,  it  is  usually  experienced  by 
all,  —  "  when  one  member  suffers,  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it." 

I  trust  this  great  subject  will  receive  at  your  hands  the 
earnest  attention  of  enlightened  legislators  ;  and  if  you  can 
devise  means  properly  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  agri- 
cultural, the  mechanical,  and  manufacturing  interests  of 
New  Hampshire,  you  will  confer  an  inestimable  blessing  on 
the  State. 

NATIONAL    AFFAIRS. 

I  cannot  close  this  address,  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  without  a  brief  allusion  to  our 
national  affairs. 

In  the  sunshine  of  our  own  great  success,  we  may  not  be 
bhnd  to  the  trials  of  those  whose  devotion  to  the  flag  of  the 
country  in  war,  and  whose  adoption  of  the  great  doctrines 
of  freedom  and  suffrage  in  peace,  have  entitled  them  to  all 
the  care  and  protection  of  a  grateful  people  and  a  redeemed 
government.  In  every  effort  to  cherish  the  loyal  millions 
of  the  South,  and  to  restore  the  States  lately  in  rebellion 
to  their  relations  with  the  federal  government  on  a  truly 
republican  basis,  we  are  bound,  as  a  free  and  educated  com- 
monwealth, to  unite  with  all  our  aid  and  sympathy.  And  I 
congratulate  you,  that,  in  all  the  noble  service  performed 
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by  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  "a  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,"  —  a  govern- 
ment which  knows  no  distinctions  in  its  work  of  protec- 
tion ;  a  government  of  "equal  and  exact  justice"  to  all  men 
in  all  the  States  ;  a  government  based  on  universal  popu- 
lar rights,  —  the  voice  of  New  Hampshire,  as  uttered  by  her 
Senators  and  Representatives,  has  been  true  to  the  cause 
of  human  freedom,  and  to  that  system  of  reconstruction 
which  shall  make  us  a  free  and  united  people.  In  this 
work  they  have  not  faltered,  —  nor  has  the  State  which 
they  represent. 

In  looking  abroad  over  the  land,  and  contemplating  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  repairing  the  ruin  and 
waste  of  the  recent  deplorable  civil  conflict,  we  are  con- 
firmed in  the  belief  that  the  work  will  soon  be  accom- 
plished. 

This  result  would  long  before  this  have  been  reached, 
had  not  the  reconstruction  measures  of  Congress  been 
baffled  by  a  perverse  and  captious  President.  Happily  for 
the  country,  for  humanity  and  civilization,  republican  ideas 
have  triumphed  over  every  obstruction ;  and  republican 
governments,  in  substance  as  well  as  in  form,  have  been 
successfully  established  in  many  of  the  States  so  recently 
the  seat  of  a  most  wicked  and  causeless  revolt. 

One  by  one  those  stars  are  resuming  their  wonted  places 
in  the  galaxy  of  the  Union,  blending  their  light  with  the 
undimmed  radiance  of  the  loyal  States,  to  illume  the  path- 
way of  a  free  people  in  the  grand  march  of  nationality. 

A  short  time  since  the  destiny  of  ages  hung  trembling 
in  the  scale  :  but  the  danger  is  passed,  and  we  have  cele- 
brated our  thanksgiving  to  God  for  deliverance.  The 
greatest  crime  of  history  has  received  its  doom,  and  the 
enemies  of  popular  government  are  justly  compelled  to 
accept  terms  of  readjustment  from  the  conquering  party. 

Rebellion  and  slavery  died  together,  and  they  sleep  to- 
gether in  one  common  grave.  We  may  now  boast  of  the 
freedom  of  this  land.  Here  may  all  those  come,  and  find 
a  refuge  and  home,  who  love  liberty  and  hate  oppression. 
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The  beneficence  of  this  government  is  not  for  one  race,  or 
one  generation,  but  for  every  race  and  for  all  time. 

Though  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  are  yet  keenly  suf- 
fering the  penalty  of  their  crimes,  they  are  all  destined 
soon  to  enter  upon  a  new  and  grander  career  of  advance- 
ment than  they  ever  yet  have  known,  when  reconstruction 
shall  be  fully  accomplished,  and  the  national  and  state 
governments  shall  afford  sure  and  ample  protection  to  life 
and  property.  That  protection  will  fully  come  when  the 
government  shall  work  harmoniously  in  all  its  branches ; 
and  that  harmony  will  come  when  the  voice  of  a  grateful 
and  generous  people  shall  call  the  great  leader  of  our 
armies  to  guide  the  civil  as  he  has  guided  the  military  des- 
tinies of  the  country. 

In  view  of  the  bright  future  that  is  opening  before  our 
beloved  republic,  —  now  no  longer  the  mockery  of  a  repub- 
lican government,  —  we  may  look  with  confidence  for  a 
speedy  restoration  of  material  prosperity  to  the  North  and 
the  South,  the  East  and  the  West. 

With  liberty  guaranteed  to  all,  and  the  republic  once 
more  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace,  we  shall  have  some  com- 
pensation for  the  sacrifices  of  countless  treasure  and  pre- 
cious life  made  by  the  hosts  of  loyalty  in  the  contest  with 
the  minions  and  allies  of  treason. 

"True,  there  have  been  grievous  sacrifices;  there  has 
been  mourning  at  many  hearthstones ;  and  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  pause  in  our  exultation  over  the  noble  con- 
duct of  our  living  heroes,  to  lament  our  heroes  dead  ;  but 
even  the  eye  bedimmed  with  tears  has  caught  a  glance  of 
the  future,  and  the  stricken  heart  has  found  consolation  in 
the  assurance  that  all  these  sacrifices  will  be  hallowed  in 
the  triumph  of  freedom,  and  the  coming  greatness  and 
glory  of  our  country." 
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Message  of  Governor  Harriman,  vetoing  Bill  to  abolish  the 
Usury  Laws,  July  J,  1868. 

State  of  New  Hampshire, 
Executive  Department, 
Concord,  July  3,  1868. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire :  —  I  have  had  presented  for  my  signature  a  bill 
entitled  "  An  act  in  amendment  of  section  2  of  chapter  213 
of  the  General  Statutes,  to  abolish  the  usury  laws,"  which 
I  am  constrained  to  return  to  the  House  in  which  it  orig- 
inated, without  my  approval. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  my  official  position  that  I  have 
had  occasion  to  interpose  any  action  of  mine  to  the  legisla- 
tive will.  I  do  it  now  with  extreme  regret,  and  only  be- 
cause I  believe  it  to  be  my  imperative  duty. 

In  my  belief  the  act  is  not  called  for  by  any  public  neces- 
sity ;  and  at  no  other  time  in  the  history  of  our  State  could 
it  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  now  to  enact  such  a  law  as 
this,  when  the  State,  the  counties,  and  the  towns  owe  an  ag- 
gregate debt  of  eleven  millions,  and  are  paying  an  annual 
interest  of  six  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars.  Under 
the  operation  of  the  proposed  law,  creditors  would  demand 
their  money  or  an  increased  rate  of  interest,  —  towns  would 
be  compelled  to  pay  that  increased  rate,  and  I  believe  an 
additional  tax  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  would  have 
to  be  imposed,  annually,  upon  the  tax-ridden  people  of  the 
State,  to  pay  this  additional  interest. 

I  fail  to  discover  any  public  demand  for  this  legislation. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  State  are  satisfied  with 
the  law  as  it  now  stands,  and  desire  no  change,  while  the 
pressure  that  has  been  brought  to  bear  in  its  behalf  comes 
solely  from  the  capitalist  and  the  money-lender. 

This  bill  makes  any  rate  of  interest  legal  that  may  be 
agreed  upon  "  in  writing,"  —  there  being  no  limit  fixed  be- 
yond which  it  will  be  unlawful  to  go.  Such  has  never  been 
the  law  of  our  State  ;  on  the  contrary,  since  our  government 
was  first  instituted,  the  interest  to  be  taxed  on  money-loans 
has  been  limited,  and  laws  have  been  in  force  "to  protect 
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weak  or  necessitous  men  from  being  overreached,  defrauded, 
or  oppressed."  I  believe  the  proposed  law  will  oppress  the 
poor  man  and  put  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  rich  and  the 
grasping. 

It  has  been  said  that  money,  like  other  articles,  should  be 
left  to  find  its  own  level  and  value  in  the  market ;  but  the 
difficulty  is,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  loans  made  through- 
out the  country  are  not  regulated  by  any  market.  Men 
borrow  in  secrecy,  and  contracts  and  exactions  are  made 
that  never  see  the  light,  where  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
any  such  public  bidding  as  in  other  matters,  or  any  such 
established  market  value. 

Where  there  is  a  fixed  limit  sanctioned  by  public  senti- 
ment and  expressed  in  law,  money-lenders  hesitate  to  go  be- 
yond it,  and  the  poor  and  the  necessitous  have  this  strong 
public  sentiment  and  this  law  to  protect  them. 

It  is  hardly  good  argument  to  say  that  the  law  is  violated 
and  therefore  should  be  repealed,  because  if  all  laws  should 
be  repealed  which  are  violated,  we  may  proceed  at  once  and 
sweep  from  existence  the  General  Statutes  of  the  State, 
from  the  first  to  the  last  chapter. 

In  the  money  transactions  of  large  cities  there  may  be 
some  plausibility  in  the  arguments  used  in  support  of  this 
bill,  but  I  do  not  consider  them  applicable  to  the  situation 
and  condition  of  the  people  generally  throughout  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  there  is  a  strong  present  ten- 
dency to  exempt  capital  from  the  burdens  of  taxation,  and 
to  throw  those  burdens  unequally  on  the  middling  and 
poorer  classes  of  society.  We  all  know  the  power  of  ag- 
gregated wealth.  We  all  know,  when  the  hand  of  capital 
has  drawn  tight  the  cords  of  its  power,  how  difficult  it  is  to 
unloose  them.  The  necessities  of  the  people  are  great,  but 
I  do  not  understand  that  capital  is  suffering  under  any 
great  necessity  for  new  facilities,  either  on  the  one  hand  to 
allow  it  to  escape  taxation,  or  on  the  other  to  help  it  to  a 
fair  and  equitable  rate  of  interest. 

The  temporary  advance  in  the  price  of  money,  origina- 
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ting  in  the  necessities  of  the  government,  has  reached  its 
height,  and  the  tendency  of  the  rate  of  interest  is  now 
downward.  If  the  proposed  change  in  our  law  implies  a 
different  belief,  I  do  not  concur  in  it ;  or,  if  it  is  supposed 
that  the  effect  of  this  bill  will,  of  itself,  reduce  the  price  of 
money,  I  am  no  believer  in  that  doctrine. 

Many  fear  we  are  verging  to  a  time  when  capital  will  be 
the  government.  I  do  not  fear  this,  but  I  beheve  the  time 
has  arrived  when  great  caution  should  be  used  in  giving 
increased  power  to  capital,  and  that  the  granting  to  capital 
of  a  license  to  take  any  terms  which  the  necessitous  may 
feel  compelled  to  offer,  or  the  exorbitant  may  in  secret  or 
in  public  demand,  is  not  called  for,  but  such  license  would 
be  inexpedient  and  ill-advised. 

I  therefore  return  the  bill  with  these  my  objections,  firmly 
but  candidly  and  respectfully  stated. 

Walter  Harriman. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

NAVAL    OFFICER.  —  BUSY    POLITICAL    AND     MISCELLANEOUS 
ENGAGEMENTS. 

1869-1877. 

On  the  accession  of  General  Grant  to  the  presidency, 
Governor  Harriman,  who  was  soon  to  leave  the  guberna- 
torial chair,  having  no  professional  or  other  business  to 
which  to  resort,  and  with  means  somewhat  limited,  con- 
cluded to  make  application  for  an  appointment.  Though 
he  had  been  in  positions  where  some  men  would  have  ac- 
quired gain,  he  had  not.  Not  a  dollar  or  a  dime  did  he 
appropriate  that  was  not  morally  and  legally  his  own.  He 
thought  favorably  of  the  consulships  at  London  and  Liver- 
pool, and  received  a  number  of  letters  from  prominent  men 
recommending  him  for  one  of  those  positions.^  But  Presi- 
dent Grant  had  decided  to  make  no  removal  at  either  of 
those  places,  and  so  informed  him  in  March  ;  offering,  how- 
ever, at  the  same  time,  to  appoint  him  minister  resident 
at  either  one  of  two  places  named,  in  South  America,  at 
an  annual  salary  of  $7,500  in  gold.  But  the  New  Hamp- 
shire friends  of  the  governor,  and  especially  his  own  family, 
advised  against  his  going  abroad,  and  that  advice  prevailed. 
General  Grant,  who  was  his  strong  personal  friend,  and 
well  knew  his  meritorious  conduct  in  the  war,  and  fully 
appreciated  his  ability  and  service  as  a  political  orator,  then 
gladly  appointed  him  naval  officer  at  the  port  of  Boston. 

1  The  letter  of  General  Aaron  F.  Stevens,  of  Nashua,  the  gallant  colonel 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Thirteenth  in  the  late  war,  and  that  of  the  noble-hearted 
General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside,  then  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  who  had  com- 
manded the  Ninth  Corps,  to  which  the  New  Hampshire  Eleventh  belonged, 
are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  as  also  letters  of  Governor  Claflin  of 
Massachusetts  and  Hon.  Henry  Wilson. 
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The  appointment  was  made  in  March,  but  was  not  formally 
accepted  until  the  expiration  of  the  appointee's  term  as 
governor.  On  the  9th  of  June,  1869,  Governor  Harriman 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  which  he  was  to  hold 
for  nearly  eight  years,  and  through  the  two  terms  of  Presi- 
dent Grant's  administration.  The  "  Boston  Traveller,"  in 
noticing  his  induction,  said  :  — 

"  The  Naval  Office.  —  This  morning  the  new  naval 
officer  was  inducted  into  the  duties  of  office.  He  comes 
from  a  sister  State  into  a  situation  which  cannot  properly 
be  said  to  belong  to  Boston  alone,  nor  to  Massachusetts, 
nor  entirely  to  New  England,  but  rather  to  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  liberal  ideas  we  should  entertain 
of  our  nationality.  He  comes  favorably,  too,  as  his  first 
appointment  signalizes.  His  deputy  is  a  man  well  known 
here  and  in  New  Hampshire.  He  is  an  influential,  able, 
exemplary,  and  experienced  officer.  ...  In  appointing 
Hiram  Smart,  Esq.,  General  Harriman  has  revived  the  old 
and  successful  policy  of  promotion,  one  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  measure  proposed  by  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Jenckes, 
and  once  practiced  in  the  collector's  as  well  as  in  the  naval 
officer's  department. 

"We  therefore  pronounce  it  a  good  sign,  and  hope  it  is  the 
re-inauguration  of  the  old  era  or  an  inauguration  of  a  new 
one.  At  any  rate,  General  Harriman  enters  upon  his  offi- 
cial duties  under  promising  auspices,  and  if  he  continue  to 
base  his  subsequent  movements  upon  this  principle  of  merit, 
qualifications,  and  experience,  his  administration  cannot 
but  be  satisfactory  to  the  government,  to  the  public,  and  to 
himself." 

With  the  duties  of  his  office,  which  were  performed  with 
characteristic  fidelity,  other  and  numerous  engagements, 
during  those  years,  helped  make  his  life  a  very  busy  one. 
Those  engagements,  classed  as  political  and  miscellaneous, 
may  best  be  grouped  separately  —  each  class  running 
through  the  whole  period. 
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POLITICAL  ENGAGEMENTS. 

In  September,  1869,  Governor  Harriman  went  to  Ohio, 
and  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  the  state  election.  His 
efforts  helped  elect  General  Rutherford  B.  Hayes — after- 
wards president  —  to  the  ofBce  of  governor  over  George 
H.  Pendleton.  The  Mount  Vernon  (Ohio)  "Republican"  no- 
ticed him  and  one  of  his  efforts,  as  follows  :  — 

"  Governor  Harriman  of  New  Hampshire  made  a  most  fa- 
vorable impression  upon  our  people  by  his  masterly  speech 
on  the  2 1  St.  He  is  a  noble  specimen  of  a  man  physically. 
Tall,  well-proportioned,  with  a  large,  well-balanced  head, 
and  an  agreeable  face,  he  impresses  favorably  at  the  begin- 
ning. His  speech  was  a  most  finished  production.  The 
logic  was  solid,  while  his  rhetoric  was  most  brilliant  and 
effective.  We  have  rarely  listened  to  so  finished  and  effec- 
tive a  speech." 

At  Painesville,  on  the  eve  of  election,  having  come  from 
his  own  meeting  into  another,  he  was  called  up  to  close 
this,  as  he  did  in  the  following  speech  :  ^  — 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  —  I  rejoice  that 
the  Republicans  of  Ohio  are  not  sleeping.  In  sleep  is 
political  death.  The  party  to  which  we  belong  is  made 
strong  by  discussion  and  examination.  Ohio  is  an  impor- 
tant State  ;  an  election  here  has  great  significance.  The 
intelligent  voter  should  keep  his  lamp  constantly  trimmed 
and  burning.  Watchman,  what  now  do  you  say  of  the 
night }  What  tidings  greet  you  from  all  over  this  broad 
State  1  I  bring  you  messages  of  joy.  I  see  light,  and  no 
darkness  at  all.  I  advocate  the  Republican  organization 
and  its  candidates.  In  the  strength  of  the  Republican 
party  I  see  the  perpetuity  of  the  American  Union.  What 
do  the  honor  and  the  welfare  of  the  country  demand  .?  Is 
the  repudiation  of  the  national  debt  demanded  }  Who  de- 
mands it  '>  What  party .?  What  individuals  1  As  an 
American  I  declare  before  Heaven  I  am  ashamed  to  dwell 

1  It  was  imperfectly  reported ;  but  that  report,  as  printed  in  the  newspapers, 
at  the  time,  is  the  only  copy  of  the  speech  extant. 
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on  this  theme.  I  blush  for  the  dishonor  which  the  discus- 
sion of  this  has  already  brought  upon  our  country.  We 
are  rich  and  strong.  By  the  blessing  of  God  we  conquered 
the  rebellion  in  our  strength.  Ours  was  the  blood  it  cost. 
Ours  were  the  millions  paid  in  its  progress.  Ours  were 
the  years  of  pain  and  sorrow,  of  doubt  and  desolation.  We 
have  risen  from  this  ordeal  stronger  and  richer  than  we 
entered  it.  What  man  or  party  is  there  mean  enough  to 
make  our  government  a  swindler  and  a  cheat  t  Outside  of 
prison  walls  no  such  man  should  be  met. 

The  Democratic  cry  of  last  fall  —  that  the  country  was 
financially  ruined — has  been  fulfilled  as  all  their  prophecy 
during  the  war  was  fulfilled.  A  few  months  of  the  Grant 
administration  has  put  these  croakers  to  shame.  Our  debt 
is  rapidly  wearing  away  ;  at  the  present  rate  it  will  all  be 
extinguished  in  the  brief  period  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
General  Rosecrans  (all  honor  to  him  for  it)  gives  the  re- 
pudiating Democracy  a  fearful  stab  under  the  fifth  rib  in 
his  letter  declining  the  Democratic  nomination.  Demo- 
cratic voices  should  be  silent  as  the  tomb  on  this  subject 
of  the  national  debt.  That  debt  was  incurred  in  putting 
down  a  Democratic  rebellion  and  saving  the  country.  Had 
the  Democratic  party  been  faithful  there  would  have  been 
no  rebellion,  no  war,  no  debt.  Every  syllable  uttered  by 
a  Democrat  or  a  rebel  about  the  national  indebtedness  is  a 
rendition  of  the  plea  of  guilty  to  their  own  great  crime. 

Taxation  is  laid  heavily  on  incomes  and  luxuries.  Con- 
gress has  sought  to  relieve  the  poor,  and  has  looked  mainly 
to  the  rich  for  the  revenues  of  the  government.  If  taxa- 
tion is  not  properly  adjusted,  let  Democrats,  or  anybody 
else,  point  out  wherein,  and  let  it  be  changed.  Republicans 
are  wedded  to  no  theory.  Revenue  for  the  government 
must  be  raised,  and  raised  on  something.  What  shall  it  be } 
I  know  it  is  a  little  hard  on  the  Democratic  party  to  raise 
so  much  on  whiskey,  but  Republicans  are  not  wholly  free 
from  that  tax.  It  is  easy  to  growl,  and  very  natural  to 
some  men.  The  smaller  a  man's  soul  is  the  more  fault  he 
is  always  finding.  Be  manly,  be  heroic,  bear  your  burdens 
cheerfully,  and  thus  fulfill  the  law. 
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My  Democratic  brother,  let  me  not  hear  a  word  from 
your  lips  about  taxing  the  bonds.  Your  own  party,  in  the 
great  National  Convention  in  New  York  city,  last  July, 
stamped  its  heel  of  disapprobation  upon  that  scheme,  and 
you  are  estopped.  I  hold  you  there  till  your  own  party,  in 
solemn  convocation  assembled,  relieves  you.  Pendleton's 
theory  of  paying  the  bonds  in  greenbacks  is  a  humbug  of 
the  first  magnitude,  and  Pendleton  may  go  into  the  next 
presidential  campaign  on  that  issue,  if  he  desires  to.  He 
will  not  carry  a  single  State  that  was  not  in  the  rebellion. 

Democrats  of  Ohio  must  feel  cheap  in  talking  about  Re- 
publican extravagance !  I  commend  to  them  the  study  of 
the  present  Democratic  legislature.  It  will  be  an  eye- 
opener.  The  Democracy  have  nothing  to  rely  on.  Their 
old  rebel  record  stares  them  bravely  in  the  face.  There 
has  been  no  war  of  races  at  the  South  as  a  consequence  of 
negro  suffrage  —  no  military  dictatorship  set  up  by  Gen- 
eral Grant  —  no  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  people's 
money.  They  say  Grant  is  not  at  his  post,  but  is  traveling 
about  over  the  country.  Do  you  remember  one  Andrew 
Johnson  and  his  travels }  What  dear  Democrat  was  ever 
heard  to  complain  of  that }  And  the  difference  between 
Johnson  and  Grant  in  this  particular  is,  that  Johnson  trav- 
eled and  made  a  fool  of  himself  and  Grant  does  n't.  On 
the  contrary.  General  Grant  is  everywhere  received  with 
marks  of  the  highest  honor.  He  makes  a  good  president, 
and  future  ages  will  fittingly  honor  the  successful  general 
and  the  no  less  successful  chief  magistrate. 

The  Fifteenth  Amendment  will  become  a  part  of  the 
Constitution.  I  support  it  cheerfully.  Colored  men  have 
always  voted  in  New  Hampshire  with  the  same  freedom  as 
white  men  vote.  The  black  man  was  with  us  in  the  death- 
grapple  with  treason.  He  was  in  our  armies.  I  do  not 
compare  black  troops  with  white  ;  but  those  of  you  who 
have  witnessed  the  colored  troops  rushing  on  against  the 
rebel  bayonets  like  the  resistless  tread  of  Heaven's  black 
tornado  will  not  pronounce  them  a  failure.  Let  the  poor 
man  vote.     Let  the  colored  man  vote.     The  ballot  is  an 
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elevator.  It  is  given  to  protect  the  poor,  the  v^^eak,  the 
lowly.  I  desire  to  see  all  men  equal  before  the  law.  The 
black  man  is  a  man.  God  made  him.  We  shall  live,  die, 
and  be  buried  with  him,  and  equality  will  at  last  come, 

"  Where  victor's  wreaths 
And  monarch's  gems 
Shall  blend  in  common  dust." 

I  will  call  your  attention,  briefly,  to  the  past  —  to  the 
record  of  men  and  of  parties  in  that  past,  when  to  the 
human  eye  the  sable  curtains  of  night  hung  over  a  doomed 
nation.  I  know  our  Democratic  friends  ask  us  to  blot  that 
past  from  the  book  of  remembrance.  Impossible.  To  our 
latest  time  their  fearful  guilt  will  haunt  us  by  day  and  dis- 
turb our  slumbers  by  night.  The  nomination  of  George  H. 
Pendleton  forces  the  recollection  of  the  past  upon  us.  The 
issue  is  fairly  presented  in  the  candidates.  General  Hayes 
early  took  the  field  for  the  Union  —  fought  bravely  through 
the  war. — led  his  troops  up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  enemy's 
guns,  and  shouted  thanksgiving  to  God  at  the  overthrow  of 
armed  resistance  to  the  government.  George  H.  Pendle- 
ton opposed  the  war  from  the  outset  —  gave  his  influence 
throughout  in  favor  of  the  rebellion,  and  drooped  his  head 
when  Lee's  army  surrendered.  His  record  is  before  the 
country.  It  is  as  bad  as  Vallandigham's,  and  he  deserves 
the  same  treatment  from  the  substantial  men  of  Ohio  that 
Vallandigham  received  in  1863.  His  nomination  is  an  au- 
dacity equal  to  that  of  Vallandigham,  and  his  election  would 
be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  South  are  not  whipped  — 
that  rebellion  is  not  dead  —  that  reconstruction  is  not 
settled  —  that  the  public  securities  are  not  safe  —  that  all 
the  battles  of  the  last  eight  years  are  to  be  fought  over 
again.  Great  God,  deliver  us,  and  let  us  have  peace  !  Let 
the  party  which  puts  forth  for  its  standard-bearers  men 
who,  when  our  arms  were  victorious,  exhibited  no  joy  — 
who  when  we  were  defeated  exhibited  exultation  ;  let  that 
party  go  to  the  wall  with  the  deep  execrations  of  every 
patriot  heart. 

The  South,  under  the  advice  of  the  Northern  Democracy, 
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long  resisted  the  measures  of  reconstruction,  and  kept  the 
country  in  a  condition  of  unrest,  but  the  last  recusant  State 
has  now  concluded  to  walk  up  to  the  captain's  office  and 
settle.  Reconstruction  is  assured.  Truth  and  justice  have 
triumphed  !     The  people  have  triumphed  ! 

We  have  put  down  the  rebellion.     We  have  put  down 
slavery.     We  are  managing  the  affairs  of  the  country  in  a 
safe,  prudent,  and  economical   manner.     The   Democracy 
are  hard  pressed  for  grounds  of  complaint.     They  are  de- 
moralized and  confused.     Their  great  want  is  office      They 
have  ceased  to  be  a  party  of  principle,  but  stand  ready  to 
take  either  side  of  any  question,  and  to  do  this  solely  from 
motives  of  policy.     They  were  willing  to  take  a  war  man 
or  an  anti-war  man.     They  nominated  Rosecrans,  and  now 
they  have  Pendleton.     Every  repudiationist,  every   seces- 
sionist in  Ohio  will  vote  for  Pendleton.     Every  untamed 
rebel  at  the  South,  every  hater  of   the  American  Union 
wherever  found,  will  shout  hosannas  over  his  success     But' 
if  you  do  your  duty,  you  will  defeat  him,  and  that  will  be 
his  political  end.     You  have  twenty-five  thousand  majority 
m  the  State  of  Ohio.     Bring  out  the  reserves.     Let  the 
whole  army  go  in.    Advance  the  skirmish  line  at  day-break 
Make  the  general  assault  at  the  early  morning.     Flank  the 
right  and  left  of  the  enemy's  line  about  mid-day,  and  before 
the  morrow's  sun  shall  set, 

"  You  '11  hear  the  cry  of  Victory, 
O'er  and  o'er." 

In  the  political  campaigns  of  New  Hampshire,  for  fifteen 
years,  — from  the  close  of  the  war  till  1880,  —  Governor 
Harriman  was  the  man  in  greatest  demand  for  Republican 
championship.  What  he  did  in  the  earlier  campaigns  of 
that  period  has  already  been  told  at  some  length ;  but  a 
briefer  view  of  his  work  in  the  later  ones  must  suffice. 
What  he  did  in  the  March  campaign  of  1870  is  succinctly 
told  by  the  "  Boston  Traveller  "  :  — 

"Among  the  most  prominent  and  eloquent  of  the  speak- 
ers in  the  recent  New  Hampshire  campaign,  of  those  who 
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commenced  early  and  worked  late,  busy  day  and  night,  with 
whole  heart  and  soul  enlisted  on  principle,  anxious  for  the 
success  of  the  cause,  was  seen  and  heard  the  able  and  elo- 
quent ex-Governor  Harriman.  His  influence  was  felt 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State.  His  argu- 
ments, illustrations,  and  appeals,  decorated  by  the  glittering 
brilliancies  of  oratory,  carried  irresistible  conviction  to  the 
masses.  So  earnestly  and  assiduously  has  he  labored,  that 
his  worn-down  physique  must  rejoice  at  the  idea  of  a  res- 
pite." 

On  the  night  of  the  March  election  of  1872,  when  the 
returns  received  at  Concord  had  shown  that  Republican 
ascendency  in  the  state  government,  lost  the  year  before, 
was  regained,  the  winning  party  found  a  happy  rounding  to 
demonstrations  of  joy  in  the  following  speech  of  Governor 
Harriman,  made  in  Phenix  Hall,  and  conveying  some  idea 
of  the  nature,  spirit,  and  import  of  the  severe  contest  in 
which  the  speaker  had  been  dealing  no  uncertain  blows  :  — 

My  Republican  Friends,  —  I  have  no  words  to  thank 
you  for  this  hearty  greeting,  and  besides,  I  am  unable  to 
speak.  I  fight  my  battles  before  the  enemy  capitulates ; 
and  when  the  victory  is  won,  I  usually  find  myself,  as  you 
find  me  to-night,  weary  and  worn.  But  my  heart  throbs 
with  joy  at  this  hour.  [Applause.]  This  hurrying  to  and 
fro,  this  martial  music,  this  vast  throng  which  no  man  can 
number,  these  shouts  of  rejoicing,  are  not  meaningless.  A 
party  is  triumphant  —  a  State  is  redeemed  !  [Cheers.]  The 
significance  of  this  victory  cannot  be  overestimated.  It 
means  that  the  Republican  party,  when  it  puts  forth  its 
strength,  cannot  be  defeated.  It  means  that  New  Hamp- 
shire is  again  true  to  her  former  faith.  Straw  is  governor 
of  the  State,  and  I  clearly  foresee  that  Grant  is  elected  for 
the  next  presidential  term.  [Prolonged  applause.]  That 
is  the  meaning  of  this  victory.  Let  the  country  take  due 
notice  thereof,  and  govern  itself  accordingly. 

I  became  satisfied  several  weeks  ago  that  the  opposition 
snuffed  defeat.     They  fell  to  abusing  me  soundly.     They 
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joined  in  one  grand  chorus  of  villification.  When  defeat 
is  brought  to  their  doors,  they  always  do  this,  and  I  sup- 
pose I  ought  to  feel  flattered  by  such  distinction.  In  their 
rage  and  mortification  I  might  infer  that  they  strike  at  the 
foe  who  has  dealt  the  heaviest  blows.  [Applause.]  Of 
course,  I  do  not  claim  to  be  that  individual.  I  only  claim 
that,  with  heart  and  hand  and  voice,  under  the  good  provi- 
dence of  God,  I  have  done  something  to  foil  the  demoralized 
apologists  of  slavery  and  treason  in  this  State.  [Great 
cheering.] 

One  Democratic  paper  thought  it  saw  Republican  defeat 
clearly  depicted  in  the  faces  of  RepubHcan  orators.  It  said 
our  appearance  was  "dejected  and  sorrowful."  Perhaps  it 
was.  The  grave  responsibility  was  enough  to  crush  ordi- 
nary men.  But  we  remember  that  "  they  who  sow  in  tears 
shall  reap  in  joy  ;  going  forth,  they  shall  walk  and  weep, 
scattering  the  seed,  but  returning  they  shall  come  with 
joy,  bringing  their  sheaves  with  them."  [Prolonged  ap- 
plause.] 

Members  of  the  opposition  party  professed  to  scent  the 
coming  love-feast,  when  New  Hampshire  should  fully  lapse 
into  their  embrace.  Mistaken  souls  !  Not  so  did  we  read 
the  future.  We  felt  that  they  discerned  no  real  sign  of 
promise,  and  if  the  telegraph  may  now  be  relied  upon, 
there  is  no  bright  resurrection  morning  for  them.  A 
wicked  and  perverse  generation  has  otherwise  ordered. 
[Great  laughter.]  The  leaders  of  that  party  have  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  country,  and  been  rejected.  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abed-nego  have  been  burnt  in  the  furnace  of 
public  opinion.  [Immense  applause.]  I  notice,  at  the  rear 
of  the  hall,  some  of  my  Democratic  brethren.  Come  in  out 
of  the  storm,  all  ye  wanderers,  —  come  at  once  ;  come  with- 
out delay. 

"  Let  not  conscience  make  you  linger, 
Nor  of  fitness  fondly  dream." 

[Laughter.]  Stand  up  in  your  integrity,  in  your  manhood, 
"glowing  as  the  dawn,"  radiant  as  the  stars.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Ku  Klux  spirit  cannot  come  into  power  in  this 
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country.  [Cheers.]  The  old  blight  of  the  rebellion  still 
clings  to  the  opposition,  and  it  sticks  like  the  shirt  of  Nes- 
sus.  If  we  had  failed  in  this  State  to-day,  all  repudiators,  all 
secessionists,  all  haters  of  the  Union,  all  who  felt  like  death 
when  Lee's  army  surrendered,  would  have  engaged  in  a 
drunken  revelry,  from  the  going  down  of  the  sun  to  the 
going  down  of  the  moon  !  [Great  applause.]  But  thanks 
to  the  true  men  of  New  Hampshire,  we  succeeded.  We 
send  glad  greeting  to  the  administration  of  our  choice,  and 
to  those  brave  souls  who  trod  the  pathway  of  victory  with 
bleeding  feet  and  tore  down  the  banner  of  revolt  with  hands 
that  were  wasted  by  famine.  [Prolonged  and  vociferous 
applause.] 

In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1872,  remarkable  for  its 
violence,  and  remarkable  too  for  the  selection  of  Horace 
Greeley,  hitherto  the  bitterest  opponent  of  the  Democratic 
party,  as  that  party's  candidate  for  the  presidency,  Governor 
Harriman  was  engaged  early  and  late.  He  began  in  North 
Carolina,  in  July.  This  was  the  initial  State,  and  its  election 
was  to  occur  on  the  first  day  of  August.  Much  interest 
was  felt  in  that  local  result  of  August,  as  significant  of  the 
national  result  in  November. 

In  the  city  of  Charlotte  he  had  an  experience  of  Ku  Klux 
outrage.  A  meeting  was  held  according  to  announcement, 
on  the  evening  of  July  24th,  in  the  public  square.  Governor 
Harriman  took  his  place  upon  the  speaker's  stand,  a  large 
dry-goods  box,  propped  on  the  sidewalk  against  a  brick 
building,  and  commenced  speaking.  He  had  uttered  but 
a  few  words,  and  none  in  the  least  offensive,  when  the  pre- 
concerted tumult  commenced.  General  Barringer,  who  had 
been  in  the  Confederate  service,  but  was  now  upon  the 
Union  side,  was  the  presiding  officer.  He  understood  the 
meaning  of  this  first  demonstration,  and  told  the  governor 
that  the  meeting  was  to  be  broken  up.  The  latter  replied 
that  he  should  not  desist,  but  should  proceed,  if  possible. 
The  tumult  became  more  and  more  boisterous,  and  the 
insulting  language  more  and  more  indecent.    The  governor 
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made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  city  authorities  ;  for  the 
mayor  and  others  of  them  were  present.  He  claimed  as  an 
American  citizen  protection  from  the  mob.  He  told  them 
he  had  the  same  right  there  that  they  had  ;  and  that  he  was 
ashamed  of  his  country  if  he  was  compelled  to  plead  for 
protection  in  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Union.  All  this  pro- 
voked only  the  vilest  epithets  and  the  most  unearthly  hoot- 
ings.  The  city  authorities  were  powerless  against  the  Ku 
Klux  gang,  if  not  privy  to  its  dastardly  purpose  to  stifle 
free  speech.  In  a  temporary  lull,  the  governor  fearlessly 
continued:  "You  profess  to  court  peace  and  good  will. 
You  profess  to  have  clasped  hands  across  the  bloody  chasm 
of  the  past,  and  to  bear  aloft  the  olive-branch  in  token  of 
your  sincerity."  Then  followed  yells  and  howls,  long-con- 
tinued and  deafening.  Once  more  the  governor  essayed 
to  speak,  beginning  as  follows :  "  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to 
be  surprised  at  your  sensitiveness.  I  grant  that  your  posi- 
tion is  an  embarrassing  one.  You  have  for  your  candidate 
the  man  who,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  has  denounced 
you  and  your  works  in  terms  of  rankest  severity ;  the  man 
who,  only  a  few  months  ago,  said  in  the  columns  of  the 
'  Tribune,'  — '  Show  me  a  Democratic  district,  and  I  will 
show  you  ten  gallons  of  whiskey  to  one  spelling-book ; ' " 
but  that  plucky  home-thrust  was  too  much  for  "  Southern 
chivalry,"  as  there  represented,  to  bear  ;  for  just  then  the 
howling  mob  surged  around  and  upon  the  stand,  with  drawn 
knives  and  pistols,  pushed  the  speaker  off  among  the 
negroes,  splintered  the  dry-goods  box,  and  thus  scored  for 
Ku  Klux  one  more  in  its  long  tally  of  fiendish  exploits. 
The  "Carolina  Era"  said  three  days  later:  — 

"At  the  home  of  Governor  Vance,  and  headquarters  of 
the  Ku  Klux,  Governor  Harriman  of  New  Hampshire  was 
insulted,  driven  from  the  stand,  and  his  life  attempted. 
Vance  is  out  making  speeches  and  declaring  that  Greeley 
will  pardon  the  Ku  Klux  if  elected,  and  he  has  issued  a  call 
on  his  Ku  Klux  assassins  who  have  run  off  from  the  State, 
to  return  and  vote.  Let  the  country  read  and  judge  what 
Greeleyism  means  in  the  South." 
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But  the  governor,  in  spite  of  this  outrage,  or  rather  in 
consequence  of  it,  remained  in  North  Carolina  till  election 
day,  having  immense  meetings.  During  the  time  he  had 
a  discussion  at  Morgantown,  with  ex -Governor  Vance. 
The  two  candidates  for  governor  were  also  present,  and 
the  meeting  was  for  all  day.  At  the  election  the  Repub- 
licans carried  the  State.  During  that  campaign  in  North 
Carolina  he  formed  friendships  that  lasted  through  life. 
High-minded  men,  who  had  fought  for  the  Confederate 
cause,  now  stood  nobly  by  that  of  the  Union,  and  by  its 
eloquent  champion,  helping  to  protect  him  against  personal 
violence,  and  appreciating  him  as  a  foeman  in  war  worthy 
of  their  steel ;  in  peace,  their  wise  and  generous  friend. 

In  the  presidential  campaign  which  resulted  in  giving 
Grant  the  electoral  votes  of  all  the  Northern  States,  and 
leaving  only  those  of  six  Southern  States  for  Greeley,  Gov- 
ernor Harriraan  had  seventy-four  meetings,  fifteen  in  North 
Carolina,  seventeen  in  Maine,  one  in  Vermont,  eighteen  in 
Pennsylvania,  two  in  Rhode  Island,  nine  in  Massachusetts, 
and  twelve  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  following  account  of  the  governor's  meeting  in  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.,  is  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Henry  B.  Anthony, 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  who  was  present,  written  for 
the  "Providence  Journal,"  conducted  by  him  :  — 

"General  Harriman  was  greeted  with  applause  long  and 
loud,  and  for  some  time  was  unable  to  speak.  After  he 
once  did  get  going,  however,  there  was  little  disposition  to 
interrupt  by  applause,  except  when  it  could  not  be  helped, 
so  great  was  the  anxiety  to  catch  every  word.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  rarely  before  did  so  large  an  audience  with  so  large 
a  number  standing,  pay  so  strict  attention  as  did  that  audi- 
ence, during  the  hour  and  more  which  General  Harriman 
addressed  them.  His  many  points  were  well  put  and 
dressed  in  quaint  language  and  accent,  which  drew  one's 
attention  in  spite  of  himself,  and  made  him  believe  what 
the  speaker  was  saying,  whether  he  wished  to  or  not.  Dig- 
nified in  manner,  when  drawing  a  hearty  laugh  from  his 
hearers,  as  when  with  his  pathos  he  moved  them  to  tears. 
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walking  back  and  forth  for  the  whole  time,  expressing  his 
scorn  more  by  the  play  of  his  features  than  by  his  words, 
ministerial  in  appearance,  he  should  be  seen  and  heard  to 
understand  fully  the  power  of  his  address.  His  wit,  of 
which  there  was  an  abundance,  consisted  not  in  relating 
anecdotes  or  stories  to  turn  a  point,  but  in  turning  it  himself 
by  apt  quotations,  and  convulsing  his  hearers  with  laughter 
when  they  least  expected  it,  and  before  they  knew  it.  He 
was  remarkably  free  in  language,  speaking  very  fast,  quoting 
liberally  from  Scripture,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  abstract  of 
his  address  below,  and  confounding  his  opponents  rather  by 
the  peculiar  construction  of  his  sentences,  and  the  force  of 
his  unanswerable  logic,  than  by  hard  words.  In  short,  his 
address  was  most  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  present,  and 
was  a  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  the  reelection  of 
General  Grant.  Hardly  a  person  left  the  hall  while  he  was 
speaking,  until  an  alarm  of  fire  was  sounded,  and  even  that 
was  able  to  draw  but  a  very  small  number  from  the  magic 
of  his  voice  and  words,  and  the  excitement  consequent 
thereon  lasted  but  a  moment."  ^ 

In  the  course  of  that  campaign,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  Boston.  Governor  Harriman,  fresh  from 
other  fields  of  oratoric  labor,  was,  before  the  arrival  of  Hon. 
Henry  Wilson,  General  B.  F.  Butler,  and  other  prominent 
speakers,  called  upon   the  platform   to   address  the  vast 

1  The  following  letter  from  a  clergyman  who  was  present  at  the  same  meet- 
ing illustrates  the  enthusiastic  admiration  excited  by  Governor  Harriman's  plat- 
form efforts :  — 

Pawtucket,  R.  I,.  October  22,  1872. 

General  W.  Harriman  : 

My  dear  Sir,  —  You  were  in  Providence  last  night,  but  I  did  not  get  a 
chance  to  take  your  hand,  as  I  always  try  to  do  when  I  meet  you.  I  first  met 
you  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  several  years  ago,  and  have  done  so  once  or  twice 
since.  I  honor  you,  both  for  your  faithfulness  to  our  country  and  for  your 
great  ability.  You  are  to  me  the  most  able  and  eloquent  platform  speaker  I 
ever  heard  ;  and,  as  I  am  obliged  to  think,  the  most  able  in  the  world.  Your 
style  is  unique,  original,  and  entrancing.  Your  voice  is  wonderful.  May  God 
bless  you.  I  am  with  you  in  this  campaign  with  all  my  heart.  I  think  you  will 
remember  me.  I  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  Meriden,  Conn. 
I  am  now  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  in  what  was  Dr.  Blodgett's  pulpit.  I  am  also 
,    Your  admirer  and  friend, 

J.  J.   WOOLLEY. 
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assembly.  He  not  only  addressed  it  but  entranced  it  in  a 
speech  of  considerable  length,  thus  accomplishing  a  feat 
which  orators  find  not  easy  to  accomplish  on  that  historic 
rostrum.  Nor  did  his  audience  willingly  allow  him  to  with- 
draw after  the  arrival  of  other  distinguished  speakers,  but 
insisted  with  enthusiastic  shouts  that  he  "go  on."  There 
happened  to  be  present  on  that  occasion,  in  the  throng  of 
appreciative  listeners,  another  New  Hampshire  man,  young 
and  intelligent,  and  the  brilliant  effort  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire orator  received  no  better  compliment  than  his  in  the 
earnest  declaration,  —  "I  tell  you,  I  felt  proud  of  New 
Hampshire  then,  and  that  I  belonged  to  the  same  State  as 
General  Harriman." 

In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1876,  Hayes  against  Til- 
den,  the  governor  was  engaged  in  New  Hampshire,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Indiana,  and  New  York.  His  efforts  were 
as  effective  as  ever,  and  won  the  same  warm  plaudits.  His 
appearance  in  Albion,  N.  Y.,  elicited  the  following  notice 
from  the  "Orleans  American  "  of  that  place  :  — 

"  Governor  Harriman,  on  being  introduced  to  the  audi- 
ence, proceeded  to  discuss  the  issues  of  the  present  canvass 
in  the  most  impressive  and  direct  manner,  holding  his 
hearers  spell-bound  by  his  matchless  eloquence.  He  has 
a  perfect  command  of  pure  English,  and  may  be  classed 
among  the  foremost  orators  of  the  time.  The  band  paid 
the  compliment  of  a  serenade  to  the  governor  after  his  re- 
tirement to  his  hotel,  which  called  out  from  him  in  response 
the  most  beautiful  and  happily  worded  speech  it  was  ever 
our  fortune  to  listen  to  on  an  occasion  of  the  kind.  It  was 
one  of  those  happy  efforts  which  could  only  be  appreciated 
by  being  heard  —  which  at  once  electrified  and  elevated 
the  large  audience,  and  left  each  individual  hearer  with  a 
higher,  more  expanding,  and  broader  view  of  his  country 
and  of  its  future,  and  the  cause  of  humanity.  As  a  whole, 
around  Governor  Harriman's  appearance  and  brief  stay  in 
Albion  cling  and  cluster  memories  which  it  is  seldom  the 
good  fortune  of  any  stranger  to  awaken  on  so  informal  and 
short  a  visit." 
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Of  another  of  his  speeches  in  the  Empire  State,  the 
"Schenectady  Daily  Union  "  said  :  — 

"  From  the  moment  of  his  first  utterance  Governor  Har- 
riman  chained  the  attention  of  his  audience,  and  by  the 
rare  and  perfect  magnetism  of  the  finished  orator  held  his 
audience  under  perfect  control  until  the  end.  There  has 
never  been  witnessed  in  this  city  such  a  scene  of  enthu- 
siasm. Under  the  influence  of  his  superb  rhetoric,  the 
vast  audience  fairly  thundered  their  applause  and  delight, 
at  times  rising  to  their  feet  and  making  the  old  hall  re- 
sound with  their  cheers.  Governor  Harriman  is  a  man  of 
astounding  oratorical  power  and  withal  a  deep  thinker 
and  close  reasoner.  He  has  done  incalculable  good,  rekin- 
dling an  enthusiasm  that  urges  our  noble  old  party  on  to 
the  sure  victory,  drawing  hourly  near." 

With  these  glances  at  his  political  engagements  during 
his  term  of  service  as  naval  officer,  the  narrative  proceeds 
to  his  miscellaneous  engagements,  comprising  many  efforts 
of  tongue  and  pen. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  Veterans,  with  whom  he  had 
served  at  the  front,  his  presence  was  always  welcome,  and 
his  voice  was  gladly  heard.  In  May,  1871,  the  Ninth  Army 
Corps  had  a  reunion  in  Boston.  On  that  occasion,  he 
responded  to  the  sentiment,  "  The  President  of  the  United 
States,"  saying :  — 

"  Mr.  President,  —  Memory  goes  back  from  this  festive 
board  and  joyous  hour  to  the  field,  the  camp,  the  wearisome 
days  when  suns  rose  and  set  and  brought  no  relief — when 
loyal  hearts  were  crying  out  in  agony  of  despair,  '  Where 
is  the  commander  who  will  lead  our  armies  on  to  victory .?' 
In  the  good  providence  of  God  that  commander  was  found, 
and  found  in  the  person  of  the  quiet,  unassuming,  self- 
poised  and  persistent  general  who,  after  knocking  month 
after  month  at  the  front  door  of  Vicksburg,  suddenly  as- 
tonished the  Confederates  and  the  country  by  that  masterly 
movement  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  enter  the  beleaguered 
city  by  the  back  door  !  By  that  terrific  blow  he  severed 
the  Confederacy  in  twain,  and  from  that  hour  the  Missis- 
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sippi  has  flowed  '  unvexed  to  the  sea.'  From  that  hour, 
also,  we  had  a  leader  in  whom  the  army  and  the  country 
placed  implicit  faith.  Under  that  leader  we  marched  from 
victory  to  victory,  and  to  peace  at  length.  You  have  done 
me  high  honor  in  assigning  to  me  the  duty  to  speak  for 
this  great  commander  to-day.  To-day  he  is  the  chief  of  the 
nation  —  called  by  a  grateful  people  to  lay  aside  the  sword 
and  become  the  administrator  of  law.  What  potentate  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  occupies  a  position  so  exalted  as  that 
of  President  of  the  United  States  .?  Alexander  of  Russia 
wields  a  despotic  sceptre  over  his  fifty  millions  of  subjects. 
From  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  Kamtchatka  Sea,  the  will 
of  the  Czar  is  the  law  of  the  land ;  but  in  this  mighty  re- 
public, our  chief  magistrate  has  no  policy  to  enforce  against 
the  will  of  the  people !  Incomparably  more  exalted  is  the 
office  of  President  Grant,  in  this  respect,  than  that  of  the 
mightiest  autocrat  on  earth,  I  need  not  recount  the  illus- 
trious deeds  of  General  Grant  during  the  four  years  of  the 
rebellion.  It  is  a  familiar  story.  He  accepted  the  highest 
military  authority  in  the  field,  in  the  day  of  the  country's 
greatest  peril,  and,  *  heart  within  and  God  o'erhead,'  moved 
forward  to  the  grand  result.  Donelson,  Vicksburg,  Peters- 
burg, Appomattox  !  You  remember  them  all.  Nor  need 
I  speak  of  the  vigorous  and  efficient  administration  of  law 
that  has  characterized  the  successful  career  of  President 
Grant.  That  he  has  proved  himself  a  firm  adherent  to  lib- 
eral and  progressive  ideas  ;  that  he  has  managed  our  for- 
eign affairs,  our  relations  with  Indian  tribes,  our  finances, 
with  great  tact  and  ability,  most  men  will  concede.  The 
Joint  High  Commission  has  finished  its  work,  and  we  have 
good  reason  for  believing  that  that  work  will  be  substan- 
tially accepted.  If  so,  what  a  triumph  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Grant !  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  he  is  satisfying  the 
people  upon  all  those  great  questions  which  concern  the 
public  weal.  To  be  sure  God  did  not  endow  him  with  sil- 
ver-tongued oratory,  yet  he  did  permit  him  to  speak  down 
in  the  wilderness  ;  and  but  for  that  speech  we,  to-day, 
should  have  no  government  and  no  country.     His  was  the 
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arm  with  which  the  nation  struck  down  treason,  the  hand 
with  which  it  Hfted  up  the  oppressed,  and  through  him  and 
the  heroic  army  which  he  commanded,  it  sent  new  life  and 
liberty  throbbing  through  the  land." 

The  Veterans  of  the  Eleventh  New  Hampshire  Volun- 
teers held  their  first  reunion  at  Manchester,  Friday,  De- 
cember 12,1  J 372,  eleven  years  after  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, thus  especially  commemorated.  Two  hundred 
veterans  of  the  regiment  were  present  ;  as  also  was  the  old 
regimental  band,  whose  leader  came  from  a  distance  to 
"  call  the  battle-roll  anew."  A  regimental  association  was 
formed  with  the  old  commander  of  the  regiment  at  its  head. 
Dinner,  sentiments,  speeches,  songs,  music,  and  conversa- 
tion helped  make  time  pass  rapidly  away.  Remembrance, 
transmuting  past  pain  to  present  joy,  turned  the  darkness 
of  that  day  of  1862  into  sunshine  for  this  of  1873. 

A  reunion  of  the  surviving  Union  soldiers  of  New  Hamp- 
shire was  held  at  Manchester,  October,  1875.  The  encamp- 
ment continued  three  days.  The  Veterans  were  organized 
in  three  brigades,  with  General  Harriman  in  command  of 
the  first.  The  army  was  commanded  by  General  Griffin, 
and  reviewed  by  Governor  Cheney.  The  occasion  was  en- 
joyable and  profitable,  as  ever  have  been  and  will  be  the 
like  of  it ;  for,  in  such  meetings  of  the  republic's  Veterans, 
while  brotherly  feeling  takes  warmer  glow  from  the  lighted 
camp-fires,  patriotism  renews  at  them  its  sacred  flame. 

The  centennial  celebration  of  the  organization  of  the 
Orthodox  Congregational  Church  in  Warner  occurred  June 
12,  1872.  Rev.  Mr.  Huntington,  the  pastor,  preached  a 
historical  sermon ;  after  which  clergymen  and  others  were 
called  up  to  respond  to  sentiments.  The  governor  made 
the  following  response  to  the  sentiment,  "  Plymouth  Colony 
in  1620  —  the  nation  in  1872  "  :  — 

My  Fellow-Citizens,  —  In  the  brief  time  allotted  to  me 
of  course  I  can  do  no  more  than  barely  to  glance  at  a  theme 

1  It  would  have  been  held  Saturday,  the  13th,  — as  the  battle  was  fought 
December  13,  1862,  — but  for  the  fact  that  had  it  been  held  on  that  day,  many 
could  not  have  returned  home  until  Monday. 
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SO  broad  as  this.  The  Plymouth  colony  of  1620  becomes 
in  1872  the  mighty  nation,  whose  power  everywhere  finds 
recognition  ;  whose  laws  embody  the  ripest  results  of  eight- 
een centuries  of  political  experience  and  growth.  What 
kindling  emotions  such  a  sentiment  awakens  !  What  patri- 
otic fervor  it  inspires  !  What  national  grandeur  it  brings 
to  the  foreground  ! 

Look  at  our  country  to-day.  What  variety  of  soil,  of 
climate,  of  production  !  Material  riches  are  poured  with 
unstinted  prodigality  at  our  feet.  The  "  horn  of  plenty  " 
is  no  fable.  Everywhere  we  feel  the  full  stream  of  its 
bounty.  And  all  this  is  free  to  our  hand.  No  Chinese 
wall  invests  this  country.  It  opens  its  doors  wide  to  the 
down-trodden  and  the  oppressed,  and  its  invitation  has  the 
indorsement  of  its  visible  progress.  What  nation  has  en- 
larged its  census  roll,  or  its  territorial  area,  or  the  individ- 
ual prosperity  of  its  citizens,  as  ours  has  done  }  Only  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  stood  on 
Plymouth  Rock :  — 

"  Amidst  the  storm  they  sang ; 

And  the  stars  heard  and  the  sea ; 
And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang 
To  the  anthem  of  the  free." 

Before  them,  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  were  the 
tangled  wastes  of  a  wilderness,  the  abiding-place  of  savage 
beasts  and  savage  men.  See  now  what  marvelous  contrast 
is  presented  !  Look  on  the  smiling  face  of  the  land  !  See 
the  golden  harvests  of  the  West  and  the  white-winged  com- 
merce of  the  East !  See  how  cities,  towns,  villages,  have 
sprung  up  as  if  by  the  magic  spell  of  enchantment ;  how 
canals  float  our  ships  from  lake  to  sea ;  how  railroads  have 
laid  their  iron  tramways  over  plains,  spanning  rivers,  tun- 
neling mountains  !  See  the  churches,  whose  spires  lift  the 
finger  of  prayer  up  into  the  sky,  and  the  school-houses, 
which  are  the  nurseries  of  American  thrift,  culture,  and 
statesmanship ! 

"  Oh,  beautiful,  my  country  !  ours  once  more  ! 
What  were  our  lives  without  thee ; 
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What  all  our  lives  to  save  thee  I 

We  reck  not  what  we  gave  thee  ; 

We  will  not  dare  to  doubt  thee. 
Bow  down,  dear  land,  for  thou  hast  found  release; 

Bow  down  in  prayer  and  praise. 

Thy  God,  in  these  distempered  days, 
Hath  taught  thee  the  sure  wisdom  of  his  ways, 
And  through  thine  enemies  hath  wrought  thy  peace." 

Let  the  American  citizen  study  the  institutions  fostered 
by  this  government ;  let  him  appreciate  the  freedom  of  the 
people  ;  let  him  reverence  as  he  ought  the  glory  of  our 
flag,  which  has  caught  within  its  folds  a  full  constellation 
of  stars  ;  and  then  will  he  understand  in  some  measure  the 
significance  of  those  talismanic  words,  "  I  am  an  American 
citizen  !  " 

Look  over  our  country,  I  repeat.  No  nation  ever  had 
so  valuable  territorial  resources ;  none  ever  had  given  in 
trust  such  noble  principles  of  government.  The  simple 
statement  of  a  few  facts  is  overwhelming.  We  have  a 
frontier  line  of  more  than  ten  thousand  miles.  We  have  a 
seacoast  of  four  thousand,  and  a  lake  coast  of  twelve  hun- 
dred. The  longest  river  in  Europe,  the  famous  Danube 
which  washes  the  feet  of  Vienna,  is  but  half  the  size  of  our 
Mississippi.  The  song  of  the  Rhine  has  been  sung  by 
every  tongue,  but  even  our  Ohio  is  six  hundred  miles  longer 
than  that.  The  whole  of  England  might  be  put  into  the 
original  State  of  Virginia,  and  it  would  rattle  round  in  the 
Old  Dominion  like  a  snail  in  a  lobster-shell !  Our  terri- 
tories embrace  over  a  billion  of  acres,  with  only  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  half  a  million.  There  is,  then,  elbow-room 
for  multitudes  of  people  yet  to  come.  A  grand,  prosperous, 
free  home  opens  its  doors  with  a  wide  hospitality  in  this 
country  to  the  deserving  of  all  climes. 

And  not  only  is  there  land,  but  there  are  the  honest 
thrift  and  the  resolute  activity  resulting  from  those  great 
and  generous  national  principles  which  underlie  our  gov- 
ernmental institutions,  making  of  this  nation  the  resist- 
less champion  of  right  and  justice.  While,  tried  by  fire, 
we  have  that  last,  that  grandest  of  all  possessions,  a  clear, 
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heroic,  American  manhood.  This  is  the  jewel  in  our 
crown  ;  this  the  central  luminary  in  our  constellation  ;  this 
the  rich  product  of  our  fathers'  fidelity ;  this,  the  chiefest 
boon  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity. 

While  taking  this  broad  flight  across  a  continent,  I  would 
not  forget  the  place  of  my  nativity.  I  would  remember  it 
and  sound  its  praises.  I  would  summon  to  this  presence 
to-day  the  pioneer  settlers  of  this  good,  substantial  town. 
I  would  listen  to  the  stor)'^,  from  their  own  lips,  of  those 
patient  and  courageous  men  and  women  who  stood  on  this 
ground  when  no  village  bell  chimed  for  church  or  school ; 
when  no  temple  of  worship  was  here  save  the  primeval 
forest,  canopied  by  the  blue  ether  above. 

When  the  old  Revolution  rocked  the  earth  this  town  was 
in  its  early  infancy,  but  the  feeble  settlement  promptly  re- 
sponded to  the  call  of  patriotism.  In  the  later  wars  the 
people  inhabiting  these  hills  and  valleys  have  been  invari- 
ably equal  to  the  exigencies  of  the  hour  ;  and  in  the  late 
unparalleled  struggle  for  the  permanence  of  the  republic 
I  know  something  of  what  the  Warner  soldier  endured  and 
attempted.  Amidst  the  hardships  of  the  camp,  the  wildness 
of  battle,  the  weariness  of  the  march,  the  burning  heat  and 
the  biting  cold,  now  stunned  and  blinded  in  the  charge, 
and  now  a  patient  sufferer  in  the  hospital ;  in  prison  to-day, 
and  in  the  very  jaws  of  death  to-morrow, —  he  performs 
the  self-sacrificing  duty  which  his  country  has  imposed 
upon  her  defenders.  The  disasters  of  the  Union  army  are 
his  sorrows  ;  its  successes  are  his  joys.  He  follows  his 
flag  in  victory  and  defeat,  disheartened  never  ;  perhaps 
with  Burnside  at  Fredericksburg  ;  perhaps  with  Sheridan 
in  the  Valley;  perhaps  with  Hooker  at  Lookout  Moun- 
tain ;  perhaps  with  Grant  at  Vicksburg  ;  perhaps  in  East 
Tennessee,  or  toiling  in  the  Wilderness,  or  entering  Rich- 
mond on  that  glorious  April  morning  when  the  loyal  host 
passed  through  its  Petersburg  gate  and  planted  the  flag 
of  the  Union  on  its  rebellious  ramparts  ! 

In  our  early  history  there  were  many  incidents  worthy 
of  remembrance,  though  none,  perhaps,  of  a  startling  char- 
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acter.  "  No  armed  hosts,  with  shining  helmet  and  waving 
plume,  met  here  in  battle  array ;  no  trumpet  sounded  the 
charge  ;  no  warrior's  lance  or  bristling  steel  met  the  oppos- 
ing foe  ;  no  royal  hand  crowned  the  victorious  chief.  No  new 
division  of  regal  power,  no  readjustment  of  imperial  lines, 
no  fate  of  potentate  or  prince,  depended  on  the  issue."  But 
we  are  an  integral  part  of  the  vast  whole,  and  therefore 
the  history  of  the  country  is  our  history.  Whatever  is 
grand  and  glorious,  in  that  we  may  with  just  pride  claim 
a  fair  share.  And  what  a  history !  The  discovery  of  the 
continent,  how  momentous  in  its  results  !  The  development 
of  its  resources,  how  wonderful  and  great !  The  example 
of  its  people,  how  lofty  and  good  !  The  "  Star  of  Empire," 
undimmed  and  majestic,  finds  its  meridian  height  over  this 
western  world,  and  proclaims  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  freedom  for  all,  servitude  for  none  ! 

The  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  celebrated  on  a  grand  scale  in  Concord 
July  4,  1876.  The  demonstration  was  in  all  respects 
worthy  of  the  day  and  of  the  capital  of  the  State,  —  was 
indeed,  an  imposing  pageant  throughout,  as  well  as  strik- 
ingly illustrative  of  a  century's  progress.  The  civic  exer- 
cises took  place  in  the  State  House  Park.  Governor 
Harriman,  by  invitation  of  the  city  authorities,  delivered 
the  oration.  This,  excellent  in  matter  and  attractively 
impressive  in  delivery,  was  a  gem  in  its  class  of  oratorio 
efforts.  While  the  orator's  voice,  for  thirty-five  minutes, 
rang  out  clear  as  the  bugle's  note  upon  the  open  air,  over 
the  dense  multitude  in  the  shaded  park,  planting  securely 
every  syllable  in  the  ear  of  the  most  distant  listener,  the 
fascinated  attention  of  the  entire  great  audience  held  fast 
upon  the  eloquent  utterance,  from  the  first  word  to  the  last, 
with  only  the  irrepressible  burst  of  applause  to  arrest  the 
magnetic  current.^ 

During  this  period  Governor  Harriman  had  some  expe- 

1  The  oration  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  chapter, —  its  matter  only;  its 
manner  of  delivery  the  types  cannot  depict. 
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rience  upon  the  lyceum  platform.  Of  his  lectures,  one  was 
entitled  "  The  Day  and  the  Work  ;  "  and  another,  "  General 
George  H.  Thomas."  The  former  was  delivered  twenty- 
five  times  in  the  winter  of  1870-1871. 

His  services  as  a  speaker  were,  moreover,  in  frequent 
requisition  on  Decoration  Days,  at  the  dedication  of  sol- 
diers' monuments,  of  halls  and  school-houses,  and  on  other 
occasions  where  the  eloquent  word  needed  to  be  spoken,  as 
at  the  Bennington  Centennial  Celebration  in  August,  1877  ; 
but  of  these  efforts  no  correct  reports  have  been  preserved. 

He  also  found  time  to  write  occasionally  for  standard 
periodicals,  the  "  Historic-Genealogical  Register,"  and  oth- 
ers. He  usually  chose  historical  subjects,  for  he  had  a 
taste  for  historical  reading  and  research. ^ 

After  a  tenure  of  nearly  eight  years.  Governor  Harriman, 
in  May,  1877,  resigned  his  office  and  retired  to  private  life. 
Once,  and  perhaps  twice,  he  could  have  been  nominated 

1  A  pleasant  incident  occurring  within  this  period,  with  its  accompanying 
pleasant  speech,  finds  place  here.  Colonel  William  Kent,  of  Concord,  N.  H., 
at  the  age  of  eighty  years  resigned  his  clerkship  in  the  naval  office  in  1873. 
Upon  his  retiring  his  associates  presented  him  a  fine  fifty-dollar  easy  chair. 
Governor  Harriman  made  the  following  presentation  speech  :  — 

"  Colonel  Kent,  —  Please  accept  this  chair  as  a  simple  testimonial  of  the 
high  regard  in  which  you  are  held  by  your  associates  in  the  naval  office.  I 
am  aware  that  this  presentation  surprises  you,  but,  sir,  we  could  not  let  the 
occasion  pass  without  giving  proof  in  some  measure  of  the  warm  esteem,  yea, 
even  of  the  reverence,  felt  for  you  in  this  government  edifice.  The  recollection 
of  your  presence  here,  and  of  your  words  of  wisdom  and  of  kindness,  hallowed 
by  time,  will  be  held  sacred  to  memory.  Your  elastic  step  and  erect  form 
have  long  been  familiar  to  the  occupants  of  these  rooms,  and  your  patriarchal 
countenance  has  been  a  constant  benediction. 

"  Heaven  grant  that  in  your  retirement  you  may  enjoy  months  and  even  years 
of  cheerfulness  and  of  repose.  But  as  we  are  admonished  that  life  at  most  is 
short,  and  that  according  to  the  course  of  nature  it  cannot  in  your  case  be  far 
prolonged,  allow  me,  in  conclusion,  and  in  behalf  of  your  associates  in  this 
office,  to  utter  the  aspiration  as  well  as  the  conviction  that  — 

'"  When  your  summons  comes  to  join 
Tlie  innumerable  caravan  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  reahn  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
You  go  not,  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  the  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.' " 
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for  Congress  and  elected,  but  he  was  then  "  otherwise  en- 
gaged," and  did  not  desire  to  change  positions.  Besides, 
he  never  had  a  hankering  for  Congressional  honors,  but 
felt  that  he  had  acquired  out  of  Congress  a  reputation  more 
desirable  than  one  man  in  fifty  has  gained  in  Congress. 
He  certainly  shrank  from  the  idea  of  being  an  "errand-boy" 
to  do  the  bidding  of  everybody  at  the  departments  in  Wash- 
ington. He  had  many  appreciative  friends,  who  would 
have  rejoiced  to  see  him  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  a  seat  there  he  had  at  times  some  inclination,  as 
from  his  well-earned  prominence  he  had  the  right  to  have, 
but  he  would  never  scramble  for  it,  or  lie  awake  "o'  nights" 
from  anxiety  to  win  it. 

Pending  a  senatorial  election  in  New  Hampshire,  John  G. 
Whittier,  the  poet,  and  the  earnest  friend  of  freedom  and 
Union,  presented  the  following  estimate  of  merit,  in  an 
editorial  contribution  to  the  "  Amesbury  Villager"  of  June 
I,  1876:  — 

"  Upon  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  of  our  neigh- 
boring State  will  devolve  the  important  duty  of  electing 
a  senator  in  Congress.  .  .  .  Among  the  names  which  we 
have  heard  prominently  mentioned  is  that  of  ex-Governor 
Harriman,  and  in  many  respects  he  has  superior  qualifica- 
tions for  the  place.  He  has  already  filled  acceptably  the 
highest  office  of  his  State ;  he  has  proved  his  patriotism  by 
his  services  in  the  army  of  the  Union  ;  and  as  a  Republican 
his  record  is  of  the  best.  No  man  in  New  England  has 
done  better  service  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  Union. 
As  a  public  speaker,  a  man  to  move  the  masses,  he  has  few 
equals.  His  character  is  without  reproach,  and  he  might 
be  safely  trusted  to  do  his  part  in  the  great  work  of  reform 
which  the  people  everywhere  demand.  New  England  needs 
additional  strength  in  its  senatorial  representation.  What- 
ever vacancies  occur  should  be  filled  by  the  best  and  strong- 
est men  of  the  Republican  party,  irrespective  of  merely 
local  considerations  or  partisan  claims.  The  election  of 
a  senator  concerns  not  a  single  State  alone ;  the  whole 
country  has  an  interest  in  it." 
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He  had  a  reasonable  ambition.  He  was  grateful  for 
official  honors  conferred  ;  never  covetous  of  those  withheld. 
While  making  no  overweening  claims  for  himself,  he  always 
felt  that  no  power  in  man  was  so  grand  as  that  which  sways 
the  multitudes,  and  holds  the  cultivated  masses  in  breathless 
silence,  leading  them  captive  in  the  golden  chains  of  true 
eloquence.     To  him,  that  was  the  power  worth  ambition. 


GENERAL  A.  F.  STEVENS  LETTER. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  14,  1869. 

To  THE  President  :  —  I  beg  leave  to  add  my  request  to 
that  of  the  numerous  friends  of  Governor  Harriman,  of 
New  Hampshire,  for  his  appointment  to  the  London  con- 
sulate. 

I  have  known  Governor  Harriman  intimately  for  twenty 
years,  first  as  an  ardent  and  able  political  opponent,  subse- 
quently as  a  comrade  in  the  field,  and  still  later  as  a  personal 
and  political  friend.  In  his  experiences  in  civil  and  military 
life  he  has  acquitted  himself  with  distinction  and  honor, 
and  ranks  among  his  friends  and  constituents  as  one  of  the 
most  able  as  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  faithful  advocates 
of  the  Union  cause. 

It  gives  me  the  highest  pleasure  to  speak  of  his  services 
as  entitling  him  to  a  prominent  recognition  in  the  bestowal 
of  the  patronage  of  the  government.  He  early  severed  the 
ties  of  party  that  he  might  lead  a  regiment  against  the 
rebellion ;  he  permitted  the  use  of  his  name  as  candidate 
for  governor  of  our  State  in  1863,  by  which  the  Republicans 
were  saved  from  defeat  and  disaster;  he  has  borne  himself 
as  a  soldier  with  great  personal  bravery  and  efficiency,  while 
the  administration  of  his  office  for  the  past  two  years  has 
won  the  confidence  of  all. 

As  a  popular  orator.  Governor  Harriman  has,  I  think,  no 
superior  in  New  England  ;  and  he  has  given  his  best  efforts 
to  the  cause  of  the  Republican  party  in  New  England  and 
other  States  during  the  last  five  years. 

I  know  of  no  appointment  that  would  give  greater  satis- 
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faction  to  the  true  and  loyal  people  of  New  Hampshire, 
while  I  am  confident  the  ability,  attainments,  and  address  of 
Governor  Harriman  would  honor  the  position  his  friends 
ask  for  him.     I  am  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  F.  Stevens. 

GENERAL  A.  E.  BURNSIDe's  LETTER. 

Providence,  March  27,  1869. 

His  Excellency  U.  S.  Grant,  President  of  the  United 
States. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  General  Walter  Harriman,  of  New 
Hampshire,  late  governor  of  that  State,  served  with  me  in 
the  Ninth  Corps  during  the  war.  I  am  glad  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  his  uniform  gallantry  and  efficiency  in  the  field. 
Of  his  successful  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  during  two  terms  you  are  as  conversant 
as  I  am. 

He  is  an  applicant  for  the  consulship  at  London.  I  hope 
it  may  be  found  for  the  interest  of  the  public  service  to  give 
him  the  appointment.  Yours  very  truly, 

A.  E.  Burnside. 

governor  claflin's  letter. 

Boston,  March  10,  1869. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  understand  that  Governor  Harriman  de- 
sires the  consulship  at  London. 

Of  his  high  character,  faithful  service  in  the  war,  and 
unwearied  advocacy  of  Union  principles  at  all  times,  I  need 
not  speak,  for  they  are  well  known  to  you  ;  but  I  will  say 
that  his  friends,  both  personal  and  political,  all  over  New 
England,  would  rejoice  to  see  him  placed  in  the  position  he 
seeks. 

He  has  labored  for  the  cause  with  fidelity,  allowing  his 
claims  to  be  set  aside,  if,  by  doing  so,  success  could  be 
assured,  or  permitting  his  name  to  be  used  if  anything  was 
to  be  gained,  as  the  party  demanded.  An  opportunity  now 
presents  itself  to  give  him  substantial  recognition  of  his 
services,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  lost.    I  think  he  deserves 
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the  favor  of  the  government,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  render, 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  most  faithful  service.  With 
great  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant, 

William  Claflin. 
President  Grant. 

HON.    HENRY    WILSON's    LETTER. 

Senate  Chamber,  February  22,  1869. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  recommend  Governor  Wal- 
ter Harriman,  of  New  Hampshire,  for  an  appointment  under 
the  incoming  administration.  When  the  war  broke  out, 
Governor  Harriman  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party, 
but  promptly  took  the  side  of  his  country  and  ably  supported 
that  cause  in  the  field  and  before  the  people,  by  his  sword 
and  by  his  voice.  During  the  past  six  years  he  has  been 
one  of  the  ablest  defenders  of  the  ideas,  principles,  and 
policies  of  the  Republican  party  in  New  England,  in  the 
Central  States,  and  in  the  West.  He  has  been  true  to  his 
country,  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  to  that  great  party  that 
has  made  General  Grant  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  trust  he  who  was  foremost  in  the  fight  will  be  remem- 
bered in  the  hour  of  victory. 

Henry  Wilson. 


Oration  of  Ex-Governor  Harriman,  at  Concord,  N.  H., 
July  4,  1876. 

Mr.  Mayor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  —  We  assemble  to- 
day by  authority;  we  are  convened  by  proclamation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  announcing  and  approv- 
ing a  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  assembled.  It  is  fitting  in  any  year 
to  unite  in  congratulation  on  the  return  of  the  anniversary 
of  July  4,  1776,  but  it  is  especially  fitting  that  we  should 
do  so  this  year,  as  we  complete  the  full  measure  of  a  century 
in  our  nation's  history. 

It  would   be  agreeable  to  my   own  wish   to  follow   the 
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recommendation  of  the  President  exactly,  and  to  refer  in 
some  detail  to  the  local  history  of  Concord  ;  but  other  hands 
than  mine  have  already  accomplished  that  work,  and  he 
must  indeed  be  wanting  in  both  judgment  and  modesty  who 
attempts  to  glean  where  Rev.  Dr.  Bouton  has  been  a  reaper. 
Two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  John  Milton,  the  sturdy 
republican  and  illustrious  poet,  wrote  these  words  :  "  Me- 
thinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant  nation  rous- 
ing herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  her 
invincible  locks.  Methinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle,  mewing 
her  mighty  youth  and  kindling  her  undazzled  eyes  at  the 
full  midday  beam."  His  patriotic  thought  took  in  the 
reach  of  possible  grandeur  and  power  to  which  his  own 
country  should  attain.  The  fire  of  an  undoubted  patriotism 
glowed  in  his  heart,  thrilled  in  his  nerves,  pulsed  in  every 
artery.  The  eyes  which  were  blinded  in  his  country's 
service  had  vision  of  soul  back  of  them,  and  they  saw  —  saw 
with  clear  distinctness  —  the  destiny  that  should  come  to 
any  nation  which,  starting  from  the  impulse  of  a  grand  faith 
in  justice  and  right,  and  led  in  its  adventure  by  the  guiding 
star  of  a  lofty  ideal,  should  persevere  with  unflinching 
courage  and  valiant  endeavor  to  the  end.  But  if  Milton 
meant  England,  history  has  given  his  prophecy  larger  scope. 
His  words  have  been  taken  up  and  given  an  illustration  he 
little  dreamed  of.  They  serve  to  bring  intelligently  before 
the  student  of  humanity  quite  another  people  than  that 
whose  sovereignty  is  established  on  a  sea-girt  throne.  A 
writer  in  our  own  land  and  times  tells  us  — 

"  The  hand  that  ronnded  Peter's  dome, 
And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Rome, 
Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity ; 
Himself  from  God  he  could  not  free  ; 
He  builded  better  than  he  knew  ; 
The  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew." 

The  verse  of  Emerson  may  help  us  to  describe  the  char- 
acter and  meaning  of  Milton's  vision,  whose  words,  written 
at  the  time  of  the  earliest  infancy  of  our  colonies,  uncon- 
sciously picture  the  proud  position  and  high  renown  of  our 
own    country.      They  are  a  startling  prophecy  which  we 
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may  appropriate  for  ourselves,  a  splendid  vision  of  the  fu- 
ture, to  which,  out  from  the  present,  our  past  encourages 
us  to  look.  We  read  them  to  feel  an  inspiration  which  is 
heaven-breathed.  We  read  them  to  remember  how  marvel- 
ously  that  Providence  which  has  cast  down  nations  in  the 
past  from  opulence  to  proverty,  from  pride  of  power  to 
the  extreme  humility  of  weakness,  has  given  to  this  people 
a  prosperity  unequaled,  a  power  measured  only  by  its  devo- 
tion to  the  right,  and  a  nationality  occupying  a  continent  as 
the  arena  of  its  life,  and  swinging  wide  its  gates  of  promise 
in  generous  welcome  to  humankind. 

On  this  hundredth  anniversary  of  our  nation's  birthday 
We  may  rejoice.  To-day  the  vision  of  the  poet,  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  ago,  is  realized  as  actual  fact.  To-day 
gives  us  a  grand  inheritance.  To-day  we  may  look  upon 
the  hesitation,  the  burden,  the  labor,  and  the  joy  of  the 
past,  as  to  the  planting,  the  tilling,  the  harvesting  of  a  soil 
which  has  given  us  the  brave  fruitage  of  a  nation.  To-day 
we  receive  the  husbandry  of  a  century. 

Look  over  the  years.  When  the  traveler,  with  a  great 
longing  in  his  soul,  visits  the  Alps,  he  stands  at  first  in  the 
valley.  There  may  be  cheerful,  sunny  prospects  about  him. 
The  rivers,  fed  from  mountain  glaciers,  sing  with  swift  yet 
mellow  music  the  cheerful  song  of  the  hills.  Out  from  the 
valley,  by  devious,  rugged  track,  cut  by  the  inexorable  chisel 
of  time,  our  traveler  passes.  The  way  is  rough  and  steep,  but 
a  stout  heart  and  steady  nerve  and  patient  muscle  take  him 
up  and  still  farther  up,  until  upon  some  level  plateau,  some 
open  alp  where  the  shepherds  gather  and  the  flocks  feed, 
close  by  some  rude  chalet  near  the  brawling  mountain  tor- 
rent, he  stands.  Far  down  the  dizzy  heights  his  eyes  look. 
The  way  he  has  come,  where  he  can  see  it,  is  as  a  thread, 
and  where  it  is  lost,  a  rocky  barrier  shuts  him  in.  Yet 
downward  still  he  looks,  and  sees,  as  if  it  were  the  picture 
of  a  dream,  the  valley  from  which  he  started.  In  the  far 
distance  is  the  little  church  spire,  and  fancy  paints  on  the 
canvas  of  memory  the  various  scenes  which  once  touched 
his  tenderest  love,  and  now  quicken  his  warmest  thought. 
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Then  he  turns,  —  turns  to  look  up.  There  are  the  sloping 
fields  of  snow  ;  there  a  river  of  ice,  —  a  glacier  moving" 
slowly  and  steadily  towards  the  valley.  Still  higher  up  are 
precipitous  heights  on  which  the  avalanche  poises  its  vast 
bulk,  waiting  the  single  impulse  that  shall  launch  it  into  the 
chasm  below.  And  there,  far  away,  is  the  sharp  pinnacle 
of  the  Matterhorn,  or  the  majestic  dome  of  Mont  Blanc. 

If  we  have  never  seen  this,  we  may  realize  it  so  far,  at 
least,  as  to  let  it  serve  to  illustrate  the  way  of  national  ad- 
vance, —  the  prospect  before  and  after  as  we  stand  on  the 
table-land  of  the  present.  What  a  picture  is  given  us,  — 
not  in  imagination,  but  in  prosaic  fact !  Review  in  your 
thought  out  of  what  humble  beginnings  our  nation  took  its- 
rise.  Review  in  your  thought  the  contracted  arena  on 
which  it  began  its  life.  Review  in  your  thought  the  dis- 
astrous and  the  fortunate  experiences  through  which  it  has 
passed.  Review  in  your  thought  the  roster  of  heroic  men 
and  women  who  wrought  more  grandly  than  they  knew, 
and  the  stern  and  earnest  deeds  by  which  the  mighty  and 
magnificent  structure  of  our  nationality  has  been  reared, 
and  then  tell  me  if  we  may  not,  on  this  centennial  anniver- 
sary, exult  with  gratitude  because  of  that  past,  and  take  up 
with  enthusiastic  resolve  the  duties  of  the  present,  and  look 
forth  into  the  future  "without  fear  and  with  a  manly 
heart." 

Look  back  over  the  years,  I  repeat,  and  note  the  contrast 
between  a  century  ago  and  now.  Would  any  then  dare  ad- 
venture the  hope  that  the  thirteen  colonies,  starting  in 
their  revolution  on  a  strict  question  of  principle,  —  with  no 
exchequer,  no  munitions  of  war,  and  no  army  save  an  un- 
disciplined citizen  soldiery, —could  ever  increase  to  become, 
as  now,  a  Union  of  thirty-seven  strong  States,  together  with 
territory  not  organized  into  States  larger  by  thousands  of 
square  miles  than  the  united  area  of  the  original  colonies 
themselves  .?  Would  any  one,  seeing  then  what  scant  pro- 
vision existed  for  the  supply  of  material  wants,  conjecture 
that  vast  prairie  fields  here  would  become  the  granary  of 
the  world  ;  that  mountain  ranges  of  coal  and  subterranean 
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reservoirs  of  oil  and  exhaustless  mines  of  iron  and  copper 
would  furnish  enterprise  for  and  enrich  the  life  of  a  conti- 
nent, —  a  continent  where,  instead  of  hardly  three  millions, 
forty  millions  should  find  a  home  in  this  blessed  year  1876? 
Would  any  one  dare  to  predict  the  almost  fabulous  wealth 
of  California  and  Nevada  and  the  Black  Hills,  —  wealth  that 
nearly  puts  to  shame  the  riches  of  ancient  Ophir  ? 

To-day  Utah  produces  more  than  a  million  bushels  of 
grain  annually.  To-day  Montana  gathers  from  her  ravines 
four  millions  of  dollars  per  annum.  To-day  Colorado  con- 
stitutes "  one  of  the  most  luxuriant  pastures  of  the  conti- 
nent." To-day  our  Western  States  exceed  in  their  cereal 
products  the  whole  cereal  product  of  England.  Yet  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  not  only  Utah  and  Montana  and  Colorado 
were  unknown  to  any  white  man,  but  our  Western  States, 
now  crowded  with  an  immense  population,  and  supporting, 
in  flourishing  cities  and  towns,  a  constantly  enlarging  in- 
dustry, were  a  vast,  unbroken  wilderness.  It  is  simply  a 
statement  of  commonplace  fact  to  say  that  the  mineral  and 
agricultural  and  industrial  resources  of  our  country  are  of 
immeasurable  extent  and  of  incalculable  value.  And  it  is 
worth  our  while  to  consider  that  the  development  of  such 
resources,  just  begun  as  it  is  (for  we  have  hardly  sampled 
the  treasures  that  belong  to  us  as  a  nation),  has  been  made 
by  what  is  better  than  multiplied  ingots  of  gold,  or  bins  of 
wheat,  or  tanks  of  petroleum,  or  tons  of  coal,  or  stacks  of 
iron  ore,  —  by  a  brave  and  industrious  manhood.  This 
needs  no  argument ;  the  fact  is  too  patent.  Wealth  de- 
pends on  labor,  and  labor  is  represented  by  the  strong  right 
arm  of  energetic  men. 

Aside  from  any  question  of  social  or  personal  economy, 
it  is  well  to  remember,  in  these  centennial  days,  that  the 
republic  itself  sprung  up  out  of  the  true  nobility  of  the 
people.  This  great  country  purchased  its  civilization  at 
the  cost  of  life  and  blood.  But  for  the  stalwart  manhood  of 
the  early  colonists,  and  the  brave  devotion  to  principle  of 
our  fathers,  this  land  would  have  remained  barren  of  govern- 
ment, inhabited  by  the  untutored  savage,  and  still  holding 
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in  its  treasure  vaults  all  that  wealth  to  which  manly  industry- 
has  been  a  key. 

"  What  constitutes  a  state  ? 
Not  high-raised  battlement  or  labored  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud,  with  spire  and  turret  crowned ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts. 
Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

No  :  men,  high-minded  men, 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den. 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude  ; 

Men,  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain, 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow. 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain  : 

These  constitute  a  state." 

For  myself,  I  am  glad  to  recognize  the  fact,  as  we  look 
back  one  hundred  years,  that  it  was  no  question  of  terri- 
tory or  revenues  that  moved  our  fathers  to  proclaim  liberty 
throughout  the  land.  Lexington  and  Concord  and  Bunker 
Hill  and  Saratoga  and  Monmouth  and  Yorktown  testify  to 
an  unconquerable  love  for  the  great  principles  of  Divine  jus- 
tice and  human  right.  The  men  of  the  Revolution,  "whose 
names  shine  in  the  dome  of  this  event  as  the  stars  shine  in 
the  blue  of  heaven,  counted  money  as  valueless  when  com- 
pared with  principle."  The  Declaration,  published  to  the 
world,  and  which  we  hold  to  be  the  Magna  Charta  of  our 
nationality,  was  made  by  those  who  represented  the  com- 
mon manhood  of  the  common  people.  The  assembly,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  which  put 
forth  that  Declaration,  numbered  fifty-six  members.  Four 
were  physicians,  twenty  were  lawyers,  five  were  clergymen, 
three  were  farmers,  and  the  rest  were  engaged  in  various 
mercantile  and  miscellaneous  pursuits,  with  the  exception 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  printer,  and  Roger  Sherman,  the 
shoemaker.  And  if  two  of  that  number  became  presidents, 
of  two  others,  one  was  buried  at  the  public  expense  ;  and 
in  regard  to  the  other  there  is  a  tradition  that,  after  gener- 
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ously  sustaining  out  of  his  own  wealth  the  cause  of  his 
country,  he  died  in  prison,  where  he  had  been  incarcerated 
for  debt ! 

I  need  not  attempt  to  recall  the  special  circumstances  at- 
tending the  event  we  celebrate.  I  need  not  give  a  resume 
of  the  varied  fortunes  through  which  and  by  which  our 
national  independence  was  secured.  Let  the  greatness  of 
that  immortal  manhood  by  which  such  results  were  effected 
inspire  us  until  we  are  thrilled  with  the  spirit  of  emulation 
to  repeat  so  glorious  an  example. 

Is  there  need  that  I  should  recount  the  story  of  those 
ancient  days  1  Or  need  I  tell  the  story  of  later  times  and 
fresher  experiences  "i  —  of  Sumter,  against  which  the  shot 
was  hurled  that  sounded  the  doom  of  slavery,  and  called,  as 
by  proclamation  of  God,  for  the  uprising  of  a  great  peo- 
ple }  What  voice  can  utter,  what  language  can  portray,  the 
conflict  of  ideas,  the  agony  of  doubt  and  expectation,  the 
overmastering  enthusiasm,  that  swayed  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  people,  so  that  the  aged  took  new  lease  of  life  and 
became  young,  and  the  young,  under  the  grave  experiences 
of  the  hour,  became  old !  The  nation  sounded  the  alarm, 
and  a  vigilant  people,  with  New  England  at  the  head, 
sprang  to  arms.  Homes  in  secluded  villages  among  the 
hills,  and  marts  of  business  in  populous  cities,  were  emptied. 
Mothers  and  wives  and  sisters  and  sweethearts  bade  fare- 
well to  their  beloved,  and  fathers  and  husbands  and  sons 
buckled  haversack  to  their  shoulders,  and,  with  sword  or 
musket  in  hand,  answered  "Here  !  "  to  the  country's  solemn 
call. 

The  memory  of  those  days  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  this 
generation.  There  stand  here  present  who  can  tell  the 
story  of  New  Orleans,  of  Vicksburg,  of  Chattanooga,  of  the 
Wilderness,  of  the  March  to  the  Sea.  There  stand  here 
present  who  bear  in  their  flesh  unmistakable  evidence  of 
the  perils  of  war  and  of  personal  heroism  ;  and  all  over  our 
land  there  are  graves  whereon  a  grateful  people,  only  a 
month  ago,  scattered  their  memorial  blossoms,  as  if  to  in- 
dicate the  chaplet  of  fadeless  renown  that  rests  upon  the 
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foreheads  of  those  who  have  answered  the  roll-call  of 
immortality. 

Forget  those  days  !  Forget  such  names  as  Gettysburg 
and  Antietam  and  Petersburg  !  Forget  the  devotion  of 
noble-hearted  women  and  stout-hearted  men!  Forget  the 
heroic  dead,  and  level  their  graves  so  that  no  recreant  foot, 
North  or  South,  may  stumble  over  them  !  Forbid  it,  Al- 
mighty God  !  When  we  have  so  far  forgotten  our  manhood, 
or  the  manhood  of  those  by  whose  generous  service  we  live 
as  a  united  and  unenslaved  nation,  as  to  obliterate  the  proud 
memories  of  loyalty  and  American  heroism,  may  the  doom 
of  oblivion  be  pronounced  against  us,  and  our  names  be 
execrated  in  earth  and  heaven  ! 

I  have  no  wish  to  brighten  the  flame  of  vengeance ;  I 
have  no  desire  to  see  any  portion  of  our  beloved  country 
humiliated  ;  I  have  no  word  to  speak  in  encouragement  of 
any  spirit  of  revenge,  but  before  God  I  hold  it  to  be  the 
solemn  duty  of  every  American  citizen  never  to  suffer  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  justice,  of  righteousness  and  truth, 
which  was  won  in  battle,  to  be  lost  by  treachery  in  peace. 

Fellow-citizens,  I  give  you  in  this  brief  reference  to  the 
historic  past  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  to  the  past  em- 
braced within  the  limits  of  the  present  generation,  only 
a  plain  statement  of  fact.  If  I  have  not  troubled  you  with 
documentary  evidence,  it  was  not  because  such  evidence 
was  wanting,  but  because  the  condition  of  this  hour  made 
it  unnecessary.  You  know  I  have  spoken  words  of  truth 
and  soberness.  An  abler  speech  by  other  lips  might  have 
enabled  you  to  imagine  more  distinctly  the  stalwart  force 
of  character  and  the  intrepid  resolution  which  secured  for 
us  in  1776  the  opportunity  of  welcoming  and  celebrating 
this  centennial  festival  of  the  nation.  And  other  lips  might 
clear  the  sight  of  your  memory,  so  that  you  might  see  more 
keenly  the  valor,  the  deathless  heroism,  of  those  days  when 
our  brothers  rallied  under  the  dear  old  stars  and  stripes, 
the  proudest  banner  that  is  anywhere,  on  any  land,  kissed 
by  the  breezes  of  heaven,  and  swore  to  defend  what  the 
fathers  created. 
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It  is  both  our  right  and  duty  to  recount  such  facts,  and 
if  time  permitted,  it  would  be  well  indeed  to  review  more 
particularly  the  satisfactory  record  which  our  State  (one  of 
the  original  thirteen)  has  made  in  the  astonishing  story  of 
the  republic.  Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution, 
New  Hampshire  hills  had  glowed  with  beacon-fires ;  New 
Hampshire  valleys  had  echoed  with  the  songs  of  liberty. 
Can  any  forget  the  names  of  Stark  and  Langdon  and 
McClary  and  their  associates  .'*  Can  any  forget  that  when 
Bunker  Hill  was  baptized  in  blood,  New  Hampshire  fur- 
nished more  than  one  thousand  men,  and  more  than  two 
thirds  the  whole  number  engaged  in  that  battle  .?  Can  any 
forget  that  when  the  navy  of  the  Revolution  consisted  of 
but  seven  ships,  New  Hampshire  furnished  one  .-•  that  when 
her  proportionate  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  war  was  but 
one  forty-seventh,  she  assumed  one  thirty-eighth  1  Can 
any  forget  that  she  was  the  first  of  the  thirteen  colonies  to 
establish  a  constitutional  state  government  independent  of 
the  crown  ? 

No  New  Hampshire  man  need  have  his  cheek  mantle 
with  shame  as  he  ponders  the  history  of  his  native  State. 
On  the  contrary,  we  may  exult  to  recall  such  illustrious 
proofs  of  the  ardent  patriotism  of  our  ancestors.  We  may 
do  this,  as  we  review  other  facts,  not  simply  to  appease 
curiosity  or  to  flatter  our  pride,  but  that  we  may  open  up 
sources  of  perennial  inspiration,  which  shall  invigorate  our 
own  lives  and  educate  the  lives  of  our  children. 

Who  of  us  does  not  take  pride  in  the  majestic  hills  of 
our  State  .^  Here  in  this  central  heart  of  our  beautiful  city 
that  reposes  so  peacefully  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack, 
we  are  shut  in  from  any  extensive  view,  yet  within  the 
limits  of  Concord  are  grand  elevations  from  which  we  look 
to  hills  whose  sloping  sides  are  adorned  with  verdure,  and 
to  mountains  whose  bald  summits  are  lifted  to  the  sky. 
Think  you  our  separate  hills  and  mountains  serve  only  as 
points  of  admiration  in  the  ineffable  rhetoric  of  the  Creator's 
speech  ">  No  :  they  are  altars  of  blessing  to  the  people  ;  they 
fertilize  and  refresh  the  earth ;  they  invigorate  and  purify 
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the  air ;  they  are  cloud-condensers  ;  they  are  hands  lifted 
up  to  take  the  power  of  health  from  the  heavens,  and  scatter 
it  in  new  life  upon  those  who  gather  in  the  valleys.  They 
give  climate  to  the  life  of  the  people,  and  temperature  to 
the  air.  New  England  would  never  have  been  New  Eng- 
land, in  the  stout  muscle  and  brain  of  her  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, without  New  England  hills. 

Well,  the  facts  to  which  I  have  made  reference,  what  of 
them  .''  They  are  mountain  ranges  in  the  heroic  life  of  our 
people.  They  hold  to  historic  deeds  the  relation  which  our 
hills  hold  to  the  landscape  about  them.  They  lift  them- 
selves above  the  common  average,  the  monotonous  level  of 
ordinary  life,  and  serve  us,  not  that  we  may  boast  of  our 
ancestry,  not  that  we  may  be  content  with  what  others  have 
achieved,  but  that  the  moral,  the  social,  the  political,  the 
national  atmosphere  of  our  people  may  be  purified  ;  that 
personal  corruption,  which  works  death  in  the  body  politic, 
may  be  purged  away ;  that  low  ambition,  seeking  personal 
aggrandizement  and  selfish  ends,  may  be  banished,  and  that 
the  habitual  aims  of  our  people  may  be  exalted  and  ennobled. 
For  it  is  to  be  understood,  fellow-citizens,  that  our  respon- 
sibility is  not  ended  by  any  boldly  spoken  appreciation  of 
what  has  been  done  for  us.  There  are  duties  to  be  done 
by  us  ;  and  we  shall  best  reverence  the  fathers  as  we  seek 
to  fulfill  the  promise  of  their  beginnings.  We  shall  best 
honor  the  graves  of  our  dead  by  taking  upon  those  graves 
a  new  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government  they  died  to 
preserve.  We  shall  best  celebrate  this  centennial  festival 
by  pledging  our  hearty  support  to  all  that  can  advance  the 
public  weal,  and  secure  what  seems  to  be  the  manifest 
destiny  of  the  country. 

"  And  there  is  sublime  encouragement  before  us.  Doubt- 
less, in  the  present  crisis  in  our  national  affairs,  there  are 
elements  we  could  wish  forbidden,  elements  which  are  at 
angry  discord  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  republic  ;  elements, 
which,  if  they  should  overmaster  us,  would  give  us  all  the 
bitterness  of  hope  deferred  and  prospects  blasted  ;  elements 
which  would  neutralize  the  great  results  achieved  by  arms, 
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and  reverse  the  civil  history  of  the  last  decade  of  years. 
But  the  world  moves.  God  is  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 
Revolutions  do  not  go  backward.  The  crisis  has  the  rum- 
bling of  the  earthquake  and  the  fiery  threat  of  the  volcano 
in  it,  but  the  God  of  Israel,  who  makes  the  wrath  of  men 
to  serve  Him,  will  overrule  all  antagonism  to  the  advance- 
ment of  his  cause  and  our  true  greatness." 

This  is  no  time  to  despond.  This  is  no  time  to  argue 
a  blurred  and  disgraceful  future.  The  outlook  from  this 
day  is  too  glorious.  I  see  before  me  a  nation  whose  sons 
and  daughters  toil  nobly  for  the  right ;  who  go  forth  in  long 
procession  to  serve  humanity.  I  see  our  vast  territory 
peopled  with  a  peace-loving,  man-serving,  and  God-fearing 
race.  I  see  the  treasures  of  earth  and  hill,  of  stream  and 
mine,  made  subservient  to  the  common  behoof.  I  see  a 
stronger,  purer  patriotism  seeking  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  advancement  of  the  world.  I  see  our  nation, 
as  the  vanguard  of  God's  hosts,  leading  the  nations  of  the 
earth  to  the  hoped-for  millennium.  I  see  the  sword  raised 
only  as  a  symbol  of  justice.  I  see  hillsides  crowned  with 
vines,  and  fields  clothed  with  plenty,  and  valleys  filled  with 
busy  industry  and  happy  life.  I  see  a  generous-hearted, 
stout-handed,  and  sound-brained  people  rejoicing  in  enlarged 
prosperity  and  the  sovereignty  of  virtue  and  right,  and 
looking  back  to  the  festivals  of  this  centennial  year  through- 
out the  land  as  the  beginning  of  their  new  and  stronger  life. 

Thus  the  day  invokes  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  the 
voice  of  the  herald  is  in  our  hope.  Men  and  women  of  the 
old  Granite  State !  fellow-citizens  of  the  great  republic,  to 
establish  which  your  fathers  died  !  let  us  unite  in  a  com- 
mon purpose  to  realize  a  destiny  worthy  of  our  power  and 
our  opportunity,  and  in  so  doing  hurry  forward  the  eleva- 
tion of  man,  and  invite  to  earth  the  coming  of  the  kingdom 
of  God. 


The  following   additional   incidents  of  his  military  life, 
having  recently  come  to  hand,  are  here  inserted  : — 
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As  the  Eleventh  New  Hampshire  moved  on  to  the  field 
of  battle  at  Fredericksburg,  it  halted  in  the  railroad  cut, 
which  afforded  protection  from  the  terrific  fire  of  the 
enemy's  guns,  and  here  they  found  the  New  Hampshire 
Tenth,  which  had  remained  there  through  the  night.  It 
halted  but  for  a  moment.  Colonel  Harriman,  mounting  the 
high  embankment,  waved  his  sword  and  said,  "Come  on, 
boys  !  "  and  taking  several  of  them  by  the  hand  helped  them 
up  the  steep.  At  the  sight  of  this,  cheer  after  cheer  rang 
along  the  line  of  the  Tenth  New  Hampshire  boys. 

In  the  march  over  the  Cumberland  Mountains  he  was 
constantly  seen,  on  the  approach  of  night,  leaving  his  com- 
mand, and  going  on  three,  four,  and  five  miles  ahead  to 
select  as  comfortable  camp-ground  as  the  bleak  mountains 
afforded,  and  have  it  all  arranged  on  the  arrival  of  his  men. 

He  would  visit  the  tents  of  his  private  soldiers  at  night, 
hold  friendly  conversations,  cheer  up  the  despondent,  and 
lighten  hearts  that  were  heavy.  And  his  words  did  not 
fall  upon  the  ears  of  the  soldiers  of  his  own  command  alone. 
No  officer  in  the  army  was  more  familiarly  known  and 
loved.  A  brigadier,  who  had  incurred  the  dislike  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Eleventh,  remarked  on  a  certain  occasion 
that  he  could  do  nothing  with  the  Eleventh  New  Hamp- 
shire, but  that  they  would  follow  their  colonel  to  h — 1. 

On  many  a  long  and  weary  march  he  would  get  off  his 
horse  and  lift  some  poor  and  jaded  soldier  into  his  saddle, 
and  then  march  in  the  ranks,  carrying  that  soldier's  gun. 
It  pained  him,  in  the  matter  of  rations,  if  he  felt  that  he  was 
better  provided  than  his  men.  And  on  many  occasions 
where  the  circumstances  were  such  that  he  could  not  pro- 
vide himself  with  sufficient  food  (a  colonel  drawing  no 
rations  from  the  government),  the  soldiers  were  quick  to 
share  their  rations  with  him. 

He  did  not  exercise  over  his  men  that  strict  military 
discipline  which  prevailed  generally  in  the  army.  But  in 
consequence  no  less  respect  was  shown  him  ;  his  authority 
was  complete,  and  no  soldiers  were  quicker  to  obey.  It 
gave  him  unpleasant  feelings   to  have   a  guard  walk  his 
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beat  in  front  of  his  tent,  although  in  accordance  with  mili- 
tary rules,  and  many  a  night  in  unfavorable  weather  he 
would  call  upon  the  guard  to  go  to  his  quarters  and  sleep. 

The  soldiers  used  to  relate  many  anecdotes  about  him. 
Among  others  were  the  following  :  — 

When  operating  in  Kentucky,  the  troops  went  into  camp 
on  a  rich  plantation.  The  order  came  that  no  rail  fences 
were  to  be  burnt.  It  was  a  cold  and  rainy  night.  The  sol- 
diers were  suffering.  The  colonel,  passing  among  them, 
having  previously  issued  his  orders  in  accordance  with  the 
above,  said  :  "  Boys,  it 's  too  bad  ;  but  if  you  can  find  a  place 
where  you  think  the  fences  are  a  little  too  high,  you  might 
take  off  a  rail." 

As  they  went  into  camp  on  another  plantation,  the 
weather  being  very  bad,  orders  again  came  that  only  the 
top  rails  of  the  fences  must  be  burnt.  The  colonel  issued 
this  order  to  his  men.  In  a  short  time  they  gathered 
around  his  tent  in  large  numbers,  shivering  in  the  cold  and 
in  a  blue  and  wretched  condition,  the  fires  of  all  the  top 
rails  having  gone  out.  They  brought  the  feeling  colonel 
from  his  tent.  He  looked  upon  them,  and  they  gazed 
steadily  into  his  face.  The  colonel  broke  the  silence  with 
these  words,  accompanied  by  a  smile  which  the  soldiers 
well  understood:  "Boys,  are  there  no  top  rails  on  those 
fences  now  t "  The  camp-fires  were  re-lighted.  It  should 
be  stated  that  in  each  of  the  above  cases  the  owner  of  the 
plantation  was  a  Southern  sympathizer. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

AT   HOME.  —  BUSY    OCCUPATION.  —  HEAVY   SHADOWS. 
1877-1882. 

Governor  Harriman  had  in   1872   sold   his   house  in 
Warner,  and  bought  the  pleasant  one  in  Concord  which 
henceforth  was  to  be  his  home.     When  he  retired  to  pri- 
vate  life,  his  threescore  years  had  not  made  him  an  old 
man ;  he  had  still  the  physical  and  mental  vigor  of  earlier 
manhood,  and  even  the  blithe  spirit  of  youth.     His  con- 
stitutional fibre,  though  it  had  been  severely  tested,  had  in 
it  good  wire   still,  —  was  yet   capable   of   strong   tension. 
There  was  work  in  him  yet ;  with  him  retirement  and  idle- 
ness could   never  be   synonyms.      One   has  well  said  of 
him,  in  a  letter  to  his  son  :    "  I  think  I  never  met  your 
father  without  being  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  his 
nature  was  both  large  and  intense ;  and  in  the  later  years 
it  was  always  a  source  of  wonderment  to  me,  —  the  glow 
and  heartiness  of  his  interest  in  life,  and  in  everything  with 
which  he  had  to  do.     I  could  not  understand  how  at  sixty 
he  should  still  feel  and  manifest  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm 
which  we   are   accustomed   to  associate  with  youth  only. 
And  I  think  every  one  who  knew  him  must  have  been  im- 
pressed in  the  same  way.     It  seemed  to  me  that  zeal  and 
fervor  in  belief  and  enthusiasm   in   action  were   essential 
elements  of  his  nature  ;    and  because  of  these  he  looked 
deeper,  and  saw  more  in  men  and  in  nature  and  in  life,  than 
most   people,    and   felt   more    keenly   and    enjoyed    more 
largely.     How  quick  he  was  to  feel  the  beauty  of  a  bit  of 
landscape,  and  how  he  loved  the  grandeur  of  a  mountain  ! 
I  shall  always  remember  the  pleasure  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  watched  the  sunrise  from  the  top  of  old  Kear- 
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sarge.  How  keen  he  was  to  see  the  oddities  in  human 
nature  and  to  enjoy  them  ;  and  he  was  just  as  quick  to  see 
and  appreciate  whatever  was  good  and  great  in  men.  I 
never  knew  any  one  like  him  in  the  abounding,  living  sym- 
pathy which  he  felt  and  manifested  for  everything  in  life  ; 
and  while  he  seemed  to  get  so  much  more  from  life  than 
others,  he  gave  as  largely,  and  he  seemed  never  to  lose  in 
any  degree  the  zeal  and  joy  of  living.  I  fancy  that  it  was 
his  large  grasp  of  life  and  everything  in  it,  supported  by  his 
sincerity  and  earnestness,  that  gave  him  his  great  influence 
over  men  both  in  public  and  private  life." 

Once  more  he  was  upon  the  platform  in  the  autumn  of 
1878,  before  the  New  Hampshire  state  election, — the  first 
under  the  amended  constitution,  —  where  he  was  assidu- 
ously engaged  for  many  days.  The  "  greenback  craze " 
was  at  its  highest,  and  the  discussions  of  the  canvass  were 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  financial  questions.  His  efforts 
were  of  his  best,  and  lacked  naught  of  the  old  fire  ;  while 
the  enthusiastic  reception  accorded  them  attested  that  the 
speaker  had  lost  none  of  his  hold  upon  the  people  of  his 
State. 

That  was  the  last  political  campaign  in  which  Governor 
Harriman  was  regularly  engaged  upon  the  platform,  his 
subsequent  political  speaking  being  but  occasional.  He 
had  probably  addressed  more  voters  than  any  other  political 
orator  in  America  ;  and  now,  after  "  seasons  "  of  brilliant 
"  performance  "  running  through  thirty  years,  the  master  of 
political  platform  oratory  was  retiring  from  the  "  boards,"  — 
retiring,  too,  a  "  bright  particular  star  "  undimmed. 

He  held  his  last  public  office  in  188 1,  being  a  member 
of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  from  Concord.  Among 
the  prominent  measures  which  he  advocated  upon  the  floor 
of  the  House  were :  A  bill  promoting  the  purity  of  elec- 
tions ;  another  chartering  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad ;  and 
another  enacting  a  general  railroad  law.  These  seemed  to 
him  wise  and  just  measures;  and  he  would  support  them, 
though  in  a  minority,  willing  to  face  defeat  in  following 
present  convictions  of  duty,  and  to  abide  the  verdict  of  the 
future  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  action. 
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Meanwhile  his  pen  was  busy.  In  1878  he  set  about 
writing  the  history  of  his  native  town.  He  always  loved 
that  town,  and  this  task  was  for  him  a  labor  of  love.  In 
preparing  the  work,  he  drew  upon  an  abundant  accumula- 
tion of  material,  and  found  much  enjoyment  in  shaping  it 
to  literary  form,  as  an  author.  In  the  summer  of  1879  he 
issued  his  "  History  of  Warner "  in  a  large,  handsome 
volume.  It  was  received  with  great  favor,  as,  both  from 
its  interesting  and  well-arranged  matter,  and  its  felicitous 
style,  it  deserved  to  be. 

The  suggestion  that  he  should  write  a  history  of  the 
State  was  pressed  upon  him  from  many  quarters,  and  he 
felt  inclined  to  attempt  compliance ;  but,  finding  that  such 
a  work  was  already  in  other  hands,  he  relinquished  the  idea. 
A  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  New  Hampshire 
had,  however,  been  made  by  him  in  a  lecture  upon  "  The 
boundaries  of  New  Hampshire,"  which  was  published  as 
an  appendix  to  his  "  History  of  Warner." 

During  this  period  he  also  continued  his  contributions 
to  standard  New  England  publications.  Time  never  hung 
heavy  on  his  hands  ;  his  literary  hours  were  happy  ones 
for  him. 

In  the  lapsing  years,  the  children  in  his  home  were 
reared,  and  had  gone  forth  to  the  duties  of  Ufe.  The  eldest 
child  and  only  daughter  ^  was  a  wife  and  mother  in  another 
and  her  own  happy  home.     The  two  sons,^  going  also  their 

1  Georgia  A.,  born  July  28,  1846  ;  graduated  from  New  London  Institution 
in  1867  ;  married,  September  14,  1874,  Joseph  R.  Leeson,  of  Boston,  born  July 
8,  1844,  an  enterprising  and  successful  importer;  their  children  being  :  Harri- 
man  J.  Leeson,  born  August  17,  1875,  ^^^^  September  i,  1876;  Robert  A.,  bom 
February  12,  1877  ;  Margaret,  born  October  31,  1882,  died  November  2,  1884. 

2  Walter  C,  born  September  8,  1849,  studied  law  with  Hon.  L.  D.  Stevens 
and  Messrs.  Tappan  and  Albin  in  Concord,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
December,  1876.  He  commenced  practice  in  Portsmouth,  where,  September  3, 
1878,  he  married  Miss  Mabel  A.  Perkins.  He  afterwards  continued  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  Exeter,  and  was  solicitor  for  Rockingham  County  for 
five  years.  He  has  since  practiced  in  Boston.  The  children  are:  Walter 
Hartwell  Harriman,  born  September  19,  1881 ;  Almira  Andrews,  born  No- 
vember 25,  1882. 

Of  the  life  of  the  younger  son,  Benjaman  Evans,  who  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  the  "  Memorial  Tribute"  which  closes  the  chapter  affords  the 
interesting  record. 
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ways  from  the  parental  roof,  had  entered  upon  careers  of 
promise,  —  the  elder  in  law,  the  younger  in  medicine,  — 
and  had  found  new  homes,  hallowed  by  ties  of  congenial 
marriage.  But  the  threshold  of  the  dear  old  home  was 
often  trodden  by  the  feet  of  the  returning  children,  and  at 
length,  too,  by  those  of  toddling  strangers,  while  the  ears  of 
happy  grandparents  were  greeted  by  the  lisping  voices  of 
children's  children.  In  the  domestic  peace  of  home,  wher- 
ever pitched,  the  subject  of  this  biography  always  found 
his  best  enjoyment;  and  as  in  frequent  unavoidable  ab- 
sence he  reverted  to  it  in  fond  thought,  so  he  always  re- 
turned to  it  with  gladness.  There,  as  elsewhere,  his 
affection  for  wife  and  children  ran  steady,  quiet,  deep,  — 
quiet  because  deep  ;  and  there,  too,  those  who  were  so  dear 
to  him  blessed  the  husband  and  father  with  the  due  return 
of  love  and  honor.  In  his  Concord  home  of  solid  and  re- 
fined comfort,  and  tasteful  but  unostentatious  elegance,  — 
fruits  of  well-earned  competence,  —  well  might  he,  as  he 
did,  find  delightful  satisfaction.  "There,"  it  was  well 
written  of  him  in  1879,  "he  lives  in  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  a  comfortable  fortune,  after  having  shared  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  honors  as  well  as  the  cares  of  public  life 
than  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  New  Hampshire  citizen 
during  the  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Thoroughly 
democratic  in  his  tastes  and  sympathies,  entertaining  no 
respect  for  aristocratic  distinctions,  frank  and  cordial  in 
manner  toward  all,  he  has  always  enjoyed  a  personal  popu- 
larity, unlimited  by  party  lines,  and  never  greater  than  at 
the  present  time."  ^  No  one  who  knew  him  in  that  dignified 
retirement  —  that  rich-fruited  autumn  of  life  —  but  will, 
with  another,^  characterize  him  as  "  a  good  citizen  and  neigh- 
bor, a  delightful  companion,  free  and  familiar  and  sympa- 
thetic with  all  persons  ;  "  for  his  sunny  geniality  did  indeed 
shine  for  all,  and  "  even  children  "  were  wont  and  glad  "  to 
share  the  good  man's  smile." 

Here   was    the   sunshine.     Must   shadows  lower  ?    The 

1  H.  H.  Metcalf,  Esq.,  in  Granite  Monthly,  October,  1879. 

2  Rev.  S.  C.  Beane. 


A 


'^^.S^ 
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answer  comes  in  the  touching  words  set  down  in  a  little 
book  of  brief  life-items,  the  last  ever  written  there  by  the 
sad  father's  hand  :  — 

"May  23,  1880,  a  light  went  out  in  my  family,  and  the 
shadows  are  heavy  ! 

'  The  weeping  heavens  were  hung  with  clouds, 
And  nature  seemed  to  feel  our  woe.' " 

Here  fell  the  sorrowing  parent's  hand  ;  for  on  that  day 
died  Benjamin,  the  youngest  child,  at  his  father's  house, 
whither,  after  long,  patient,  and  manly  wrestling  with  fatal 
disease,  he  had  returned  to  die.  And  there  was  sorrow  over 
the  brave  young  manhood  thus  nipped  in  the  opening  flower 
of  promise,  not  in  the  bereaved  family  alone,  but  in  a  wide 
circle  of  devoted  friends. 

The  shadows  have  fallen,  and  beneath  them  this  chapter 
must  close  with  the  tender  tribute  rendered  in  memoriam 
by  one  who  had  directed  the  young  physician's  professional 
study,  and  drew  the  portraiture  from  intimate  acquaint- 
ance :  ^  — 

"A  pagan  aphorism,  which  in  process  of  time  has  almost 
become  crystallized  into  a  Christian  maxim,  tells  us  that 
*  whom  the  gods  love,  die  young  ;  '  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  to  us  physicians  it  should  sound  like  an  universal 
axiom,  for,  in  the  combat  that  is  constantly  waged  by  cul- 
tured skill  against  the  powers  of  disease  and  death,  the 
young,  the  ambitious,  and  the  brave  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  veterans  of  hundreds  of  well -fought 
fields.  Thus,  the  "grim  hand  "  often  launches  its  deadliest 
shaft  past  the  tried  soldier  whose  honors  are  already  gained, 
only  to  pierce  the  breast  of  the  new  recruit  who  is  intent 
upon  winning  the  laurel  which  crowns  success. 

"  Our  own  annals,  alas,  contain  the  record  of  many  such, 
cut  off  in  early  manhood,  before  the  sun  of  their  lives  had 
reached  its  zenith.  Of  one  of  these  (a  former  pupil  and 
trusted  friend)  it  becomes  my  sad  duty  to  speak  to-day. 

1  A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Benjamin  E.  Harrimatt,  M.  D.  A  paper  read 
before  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society,  at  its  Ninetieth  Annual  Session, 
June,  1880,  by  Albert  H.  Crosby,  M.  D. 
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Benjamin  E.  Harriman,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Concord,  Oc- 
tober 20,  1854,  while  his  family  were  temporarily  residing 
at  the  capital,  his  father,  ex-Governor  Walter  Harriman, 
filling  at  that  time  the  responsible  office  of  state  treas- 
urer. Dr.  Harriman's  great-grandfather  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  the  town  of  Warner,  and  while  his  strong 
arm  was  clearing  the  land  which  was  to  be  the  home  of  the 
family  he  was  accidentally  killed  by  a  falling  tree,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight  years.  His  grandfather,  for  whom  our 
friend  was  named,  was  a  very  prominent  man  in  Merrimack 
County,  often  and  acceptably  holding  its  offices  of  honor 
and  emolument.  His  father  is  too  well  known  to  us  in  New 
Hampshire  as  a  man  of  affairs  to  require  special  notice  at 
this  time  and  place. 

"  Young  Harriman  spent  the  earlier  years  of  his  life  in 
Warner,  where  he  is  remembered  as  a  bright,  promising, 
and  affectionate  boy,  who  gave  his  parents  no  anxieties,  as 
his  associations  were  always  pure  and  his  companions  well 
selected.  It  was  the  writer's  privilege  to  stand  upon  the 
highest  point  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  in  the  village  of 
Warner  while  the  remains  of  our  friend  were  returned  to 
earth,  in  a  spot  selected  by  himself,  and  which  of  itself 
proved  the  purity  of  his  aesthetic  taste.  The  ground  there 
falls  abruptly  to  a  charming  meadow,  bounded  by  the  wind- 
ing river,  of  which  glimpses  were  caught  as  the  setting  sun 
penetrated  the  foliage  in  pencils  and  arrows  of  light,  illumi- 
nating now  the  deep  green  of  the  sward  and  then  the  col- 
orless crystal  of  the  water  as  it  flowed  at  our  feet.  Here 
was  gathered  a  sympathetic  concourse  of  the  doctor's  old 
friends  and  neighbors,  and  the  quivering  lip  and  moistened 
eye  so  often  seen  told  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  those  who  knew  him  longest  and  best. 

"  Dr.  Harriman  acquired  a  good  practical  education  in 
the  high  schools  of  Warner,  Concord,  and  Boston,  and  in 
the  seminary  at  Tilton.  In  1874  he  entered  my  office  as  a 
medical  student,  and  remained  with  me,  except  during  his 
absence  at  lectures,  until  his  graduation  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  November,  1877.     Although  eminently  practical, 
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our  young  friend  seemed  to  prefer  didactic  instruction,  for 
he  attended  three  courses  at  Dartmouth,  one  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  and  two  at  Bellevue  College,  New 
York  city.  After  the  first  year  of  his  pupilage  he  began  to 
seek  every  opportunity  of  reducing  theory  to  practice,  and 
was  a  capital  assistant  in  surgical  operations,  giving  ether 
with  great  prudence,  and  applying  dressings  with  remark- 
able readiness  and  dexterity.  At  Bellevue  College  he  was 
made  an  assistant  in  the  "out-patient"  department,  and 
was  intrusted  with  the  sole  care  of  many  important  and 
critical  cases,  acquitting  himself  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  his  superiors. 

"  While  a  pupil  in  my  office,  Dr.  Harriman  received  the 
first  warning  of  the  disease  which  finally  terminated  his 
life.  Being  upon  the  street,  and  apparently  in  his  usual 
health,  he  suddenly  became  unconscious  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  This  lasted  but  a  short  time,  and  he  was  able  to 
cHmb  the  stairs  to  the  office.  In  my  absence  he  was  ex- 
amined by  a  medical  friend,  who  found  the  heart  beating 
irregularly,  and  the  large  arteries  very  full  and  tense. 
Some  time  afterwards  he  had  quite  a  severe  hemorrhage 
from  the  lungs,  and  after  this,  for  a  while,  he  felt  no  more 
disturbance  about  the  heart. 

In  December,  1877  (the  next  month  after  receiving  his 
degree),  Dr.  Harriman  opened  an  office  in  Manchester,  and 
almost  immediately  acquired  a  very  fair  practice,  and  met 
with  a  success  most  flattering  to  a  beginner.  In  June, 
1878,  however,  he  had  another  and  larger  hemorrhage,  and 
was  greatly  prostrated  by  it.  Ambitious  to  succeed,  he 
struggled  bravely  on,  but  the  powers  of  life  were  too  much 
weakened  and  he  was  obliged  to  pass  the  winter  in  Florida, 
where,  however,  he  lost  rather  than  gained,  and  in  the 
spring  of  last  year  returned  to  his  father's  house,  as  his 
friends  supposed,  for  the  last  time.  During  the  last  au- 
tumn there  was,  for  the  first  time,  a  little  apparent  improve- 
ment, and  such  was  his  restless  energy  and  indomitable 
courage  that  he  once  more  attempted  to  practice  his 
chosen   and   much-loved  art,  and    established  himself   in 
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Troy,  New  Hampshire,  in  October,  1879.  Here,  again, 
he  made  many  warm  friends,  and  met  with  encouraging 
success  ;  but  he  had  overrated  his  strength,  and  the  labors 
of  a  country  practice  so  wore  upon  him,  that  he  again  suc- 
cumbed and  returned  home  the  first  of  last  February,  and 
now  really  for  the  last  time.  Even  then  he  would  not 
admit  that  his  life's  work  was  done,  but  combated  his  dis- 
ease as  best  he  was  able,  and  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  he  should  be  strong  enough  to  renew  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  These  hopes  were  not  destined  to  end  in 
fruition,  for  he  continued  to  grow  worse,  and  finally  passed 
peacefully  away  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  May  23. 

"In  April,  1879,  I^^"-  Harriman  married  Miss  Jessie  B., 
daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Isaac  W,  Farmer,  of  Man- 
chester, who  proved  herself  a  devoted  and  loving  wife,  giv- 
ing herself  unremittingly  to  his  comfort,  supporting  and 
sustaining  him  until  he  slipped  from  her  loving  grasp  into 
the  land  of  shadows." 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

A  VISIT   TO    THE   OLD   WORLD, A   LIFE-WISH    GRATIFIED. 

"  A    HASTY    FLIGHT  "    WITH    THE    TRAVELER. 

1882. 

Governor  Harriman  had  long  meditated  a  visit  to  the 
Old  World,  and  particularly,  as  he  has  said,^  "  to  certain  of 
the  Oriental  countries,  especially  Palestine,  the  land  of  the 
sacred  writings,  the  land  of  Abraham  and  his  descendants, 
the  land  of  the  prophets,  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth,  of  Paul 
and  Peter."  He  had  long  "  wanted  to  look  upon  the  rocks 
and  plains  that  had  greeted  their  eyes,  and  to  tread  the 
paths  which  they  had  trodden."  He  had  "longed  to  go 
down  by  the  shores  of  Gennesaret  and  the  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  to  stand  within  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  and  to 
be  seated  at  eventide  on  the  green  slopes  of  Olivet."  But 
public  and  private  engagements  hindered  until  1882,  when 
he  found  the  opportunity  of  fulfilling  his  desire.  On  the 
morning  of  March  30th  of  that  year  he  sailed  from  Boston 
on  the  Marathon  for  Liverpool,  on  his  way  to  the  Orient, 
"the  objective  point  "  of  his  travels.  His  journey,  covering 
in  its  flight  points  of  prominent  interest  in  England  and 
Scotland,  Germany  and  Belgium,  France  and  Switzerland, 
Italy  and  Greece,  Egypt  and  Palestine,  occupied,  with  the 
Atlantic  crossed  and  recrossed,  but  a  little  more  than  three 
months.  Though  the  trip  was  short,  yet,  being  well  arranged 
and  thwarted  by  no  mishaps,  it  was  more  satisfactory  than 
many  a  longer  one  has  been.  Besides,  the  tourist,  in  this 
instance,  went  with  the  seeing  eye  and  the  hearing  ear,  and 
with  the  purpose  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity  long 
and  almost  passionately  sought.  He  went  well  equipped, 
1  Preface  to  In  the  Orient. 
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too,  with  the  historic  and  other  information  requisite  to 
make  foreign  travel  most  pleasant  and  profitable,  as  being 
the  nucleus  about  which  the  results  of  acute  observation 
may  crystallize  in  delightful  symmetry.  To  describe  the 
tour  in  detail  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work ;  that 
has  been  fully  and  fitly  done  by  the  tourist  himself  in  his 
charming  book  entitled  "In  the  Orient."  But  it  maybe 
allowed  to  accompany  the  traveler  along  the  course  of  his 
vivid  story,  and  to  note  in  briefest  sketch,  and  in  his  own 
words  so  far  as  practicable,  some  things  that  he  saw,  heard, 
felt,  and  thought  during  those  few  months  which  marked 
in  his  life  an  epoch  rather  than  an  episode. 

Having  reached  Liverpool  on  the  loth  of  April,  our 
tourist  was  soon  away.  Now  he  was  at  Warwick  Castle,  of 
which  he  "  took  a  thorough  view,  both  outside  and  in  ; " 
now  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  the  "  rude  structure  "  in  which 
Shakespeare  "was  born  and  had  his  home,"  or  in  "the 
venerable  church  by  the  river,  beneath  the  chancel  of  which 
sleeps  the  dust  of  the  immortal  bard."  Now  he  was  in 
London,  just  glancing  at  points  of  interest,  leaving  minuter 
observations  for  his  return  ;  now  off  to  Paris,  which  he 
"found  to  be,  in  many  respects,  a  model  city."  On  the 
evening  of  April  17th  he  was  on  his  way  again,  and,  the 
following  day,  emerged  upon  Italy  from  the  Mont  Cenis 
tunnel,  after  a  subterranean  ride  of  eight  miles  in  thirty 
minutes  ;  but  "  the  atmosphere  had  been  made  so  extremely 
cold  and  disagreeable  by  a  storm  that  the  introduction  to 
'  Italian  skies '  was  attended  by  no  audible  acclamations." 
On  the  second  night  from  Paris,  he  "jumped  off  the  train 
at  Genoa,  to  pay  his  respects  to  Christopher  Columbus  ;" 
at  daylight  he  was  "  looking  out  upon  Pisa,  of  the  '  Leaning 
Tower ; '  "  anon  he  was  in  Rome,  and  had  taken  "  rooms  at 
the  Minerva,  a  hotel  conveniently  situated  near  the  Capi- 
toline  Hill,  and  principal  points  of  historic  interest  in  the 
city  of  the  Caesars." 

He  thinks  it  worth  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  "just 
to  look  "  upon  the  Coliseum  ;  he  wends  his  difficult  way  to 
the  Tarpeian    Rock ;    often  rides   along  the  banks  of  the 
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Tiber,  or  stands  "  in  dreaming  mood  upon  one  of  the  ancient 
bridges  that  span  the  stream."  He  makes  "  thorough  in- 
spection of  St.  Peter's,"  and  "  takes  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
Vatican."  He  rides  out  into  the  country,  four  miles,  on 
the  Appian  Way,  towards  the  "  Three  Taverns,"  pondering 
the  story  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  whose  "  dust,  it  is 
believed  by  many,  sleeps  under  the  vast  St.  Paul's  Church, 
standing  '  without  the  gate,'  on  the  southwesterly  side  of 
Rome." 

But  he  has  pushed  on  to  Naples,  and  thence  "to  the 
crest  of  the  most  active  volcano  in  the  world."  He  ap- 
proaches "as  near  its  fiery  mouth  as  it  is  safe  for  man  to 
go,  with  the  lurid  flames  and  murky  smoke  issuing  wildly 
from  its  crater,  and  red-hot  lava  shooting  high  into  the  air 
and  falling  all  around."  He  finds,  in  the  ascent  and  descent 
of  Vesuvius,  "  the  view  to  be  grand  and  strange,"  still  of 
"  no  such  true  grandeur  as  the  view  from  the  bridle-path 
leading  up  from  Crawford's  to  Mount  Washington."  In  Na- 
ples, he  rambles  through  places  clean  and  places  unclean  ; 
and  in  one  of  the  latter  he  ventures  "cautiously  up"  to  a 
macaroni  shop,  takes  "a  hasty  glimpse,  and  immediately 
retreats  as  from  an  epidemic,"  thinking  that  "  the  consumers 
of  the  article  in  question  would  undoubtedly  curtail  their 
purchases  if  they  could  see  the  process  of  manufacture." 

From  Naples  he  journeyed  to  Brindisi,  and,  remembering 
that  "Virgil  died  here  on  his  way  home  from  Greece,"  he 
was  soon  sailing  thence  for  Alexandria,  and  in  the  early 
morning  of  the  third  day  caught  sight  of  Pompey's  Pillar 
standing  upon  "the  low  coast  of  Africa."  He  made  a 
short  stay  at  Alexandria,  which  a  few  weeks  afterwards 
was  "substantially  destroyed  by  the  British  army."  In 
crossing  "  the  far-famed  delta  of  the  Nile,"  on  his  way  to 
Cairo,  he  saw  "  the  reapers,  both  men  and  women,  at  work 
in  the  vast  fields  of  grain  ;  but  the  old-fashioned  sickle,  and 
a  poor  one  at  that,  was  the  best  implement  they  had  ; " 
while  "  other  farming  tools"  throughout  that  rejyion  "would 
attract  more  attention  in  an  international  fair  than  the  most 
perfect  and  costly  machinery."     He  notices  that  "in  the 
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valley  of  the  Nile  the  women  veil  their  faces  without  much 
regard  to  their  lower  extremities,  and  the  children  veil  but 
little."  He  looks  "into  some  of  the  wretched  hovels  in 
which  the  people  live,  made  of  mud  dried  and  hardened  in 
the  sun,"  and  finds  "  them  the  darkest  and  dirtiest  dens 
imaginable,"  He  finds  no  forests  in  Egypt,  but  only  scat- 
tering trees,  an  occasional  "  clump  in  the  meadows,"  or  "  a 
row  along  the  public  ways,  under  which,  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  the  inhabitants  huddle,  and  sleep  on  the  ground 
like  flocks  of  sheep." 

Now  he  was  in  Cairo,  a  city  "  surrounded  by  a  wall,  with 
gates  elaborately  executed,  and  towers  as  strong  as  mud 
can  make  them  ;  "  a  city  with  unpaved  and  unclean  streets 
and  extensive  bazaars,  with  dwellings  of  mud  and  sunburnt 
bricks,  and  with  mosques  "  presenting  elegant  specimens 
of  Arabian  architecture  ;  "  a  city  where  the  "  music  of  innu- 
merable birds  in  the  early  morning,  issuing  from  the  large 
oleanders,  in  full  bloom  by  the  last  of  April,"  contrasts  with 
"  the  snarling  and  howling  of  worthless  curs  at  night." 

Of  course  he  visited  the  Pyramids,  standing  a  few  miles 
out  from  Cairo,  "on  a  sandy,  barren  elevation."  They  "are 
vast,  ancient,  and  mysterious,"  but,  to  his  eye,  "  very  un- 
comely, a  corn-hopper,  turned  upside  down,  precisely  repre- 
senting their  shape  and  outward  appearance."  Undertaking 
"to  thread  the  devious  dark  channel,  and  explore  the  inside" 
of  the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops,  he  finds  it  "  a  difftcult  and 
dangerous  feat,  especially  for  one  with  a  disabled  knee." 
Attended  "  by  three  or  four  heathenish-looking  guides,  with 
burning  candles  in  hand,  he  is  at  times  sliding  down  at  a 
rapid  rate  over  rocks  made  perfectly  smooth  by  wear ;  then 
he  is  struggling,  creeping,  crawling  upwards,  through  aper- 
tures of  only  sufficient  capacity  to  admit  the  body.  In 
places  he  can  stand  erect ;  while  in  long,  dark  passages  he 
is  obliged  to  go  on  'all  fours.'  The  air  is  terribly  bad.  It 
is  with  difficulty  that  he  can  breathe,  and  his  underclothing 
is  made  wringing  wet  by  perspiration."  And  when  he,  at 
last,  gets  "  fairly  out  of  this  dark  cavern  into  the  light  of 
day,"  he  makes  "  a  solemn  vow  never  to  try  a  like  experiment 
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again."  He  gives  up  the  conundrum  when,  by  whom,  or 
for  what  that  "huge  heap  of  rocks"  and  others  like  it  were 
piled  up,  with  the  reflection  that  "  it  is  creditable  to  mankind 
generally  that  in  no  land  or  age  has  anybody  been  insane 
enough  to  fashion  anything  like  them." 

Our  tourist  did  not  forget  to  visit  "an  island  in  the  Nile, 
just  above  or  south  of  Cairo,  called  Rhoda,  the  upper  end" 
of  which  was  "occupied  as  one  of  the  residences  of  the 
rulers  of  Egypt,  a  very  charming  place,  and,  according  to 
tradition,  the  spot  where  Thermusis,  daughter  of  Pharaoh, 
found  the  infant  Moses,  'laid  in  the  flags  by  the  river's 
brink.'  Looking  up  the  river  to  the  south  from  this  island, 
one  sees  among  the  forest  shadows  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Memphis,  once  the  far-famed  capital  of  Egypt,  and  the 
gardens  wherein  Moses  used  to  wander  in  charge  of  Pha- 
raoh's daughter."  Heliopolis,  too,  was  not  forgotten,  the 
site  and  ruins  of  which  are  six  or  eight  miles  northeast  of 
Cairo  ;  Heliopolis,  the  City  of  the  Sun,  "  the  On  of  Gen- 
esis," where  the  most  learned  priests  of  Egypt  dwelt, 
where  "  Solon  and  Plato  studied,"  and  where  "  Potipherah, 
Joseph's  father-in-law,  was  prince  and  priest." 

Cairo  finally  left,  our  tourist  journeyed  towards  the  Suez 
Canal,  through  the  "land  of  Goshen,"  where  "the  children 
of  Israel  dwelt  four  hundred  and  thirty  years."  He  found 
it  a  "  tract  of  country  "  embracing  "  much  excellent  soil ;  " 
but  "the  major  part  of  the  region,"  as  traversed  by  him, 
was  "a  wretched  waste,  consisting  of  mingled  sand  and 
sandstone,  interrupted  with  salt  swamps  and  grassy  bogs, 
but  almost  entirely  destitute  of  fresh  water."  Having 
reached  Port  Said,  at  the  Mediterranean  terminus  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  he  "  received  his  first  letters  from  home  ;  and 
they  proved  to  be  a  real,  living  oasis  on  the  lonely  sands  of 
Africa."  There,  "too,  he  said  good-by  forever  to  Egypt, 
with  its  degeneracy,  its  deserts,  and  its  dirt,  without  a  pang 
of  regret." 

He  has  now,  on  the  steamer  Selene,  made  "a  sail  of  a 
hundred  and  forty-five  miles  in  the  Levant  to  Jaffa,  which 
is  the  Joppa  of  the  Bible."     On  Sunday  morning,  the  last 
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day  of  April,  "almost  with  bated  breath  he  stepped  on 
shore  in  the  land  "  that  "  had  long  been  in  his  dreams,  —  the 
land  of  associations  so  sacred  and  marvelous,  Palestine." 
He  found  standing  ready  "  a  caravan  of  ten  mules  and 
horses  and  six  men,"  duly  equipped  and  supplied  ;  for  here 
tent-life  was  to  begin  for  him  and  his  fellow-tourist,^  and 
the  journey  through  the  promised  land  must  be  made  upon 
the  back  of  the  docile,  sure-footed  horse.  But  he  "did  not 
neglect  Jaffa,  nor  forget  its  ancient  history."  He  visited 
what  tradition  claims  to  be  "  the  house  of  Simon  the  tanner, 
down  by  the  sea,"  with  more  faith,  however,  in  the  site 
than  in  the  structure,  and  as  he  went  upon  its  roof  he  re- 
called Simon  Peter's  marvelous  vision,  interpreted  by  the 
Apostle  "  to  mean  the  gospel  of  democracy,  '  Of  a  truth  I 
perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.' "  But  with 
more  trust  in  tradition  he  stood  before  "  the  sepulchre  cut 
in  the  solid  ledge,  where  sleeps  the  dust  of  Tabitha  who 
was  called  Dorcas." 

Joppa  is  left  and  the  caravan  is  moving  towards  Jerusa- 
lem over  "the  great  plain  of  Sharon,  blooming  in  its  vernal 
glory,  and  covered  with  fields  of  grain,  while  flowers  of 
every  hue  and  of  almost  endless  variety  abound,"  all  but 
"  the  veritable  rose  of  Sharon ;  "  that  is  not  seen.  Soon  the 
earnest  traveler,  with  the  guide  and  one  attendant,  had  left 
the  direct  road  to  Jerusalem,  on  which  "  the  heavy  part  of 
the  caravan  continued  its  way,  and,  by  a  longer  and  unfre- 
quented route,  in  ditoiir  to  the  left,  was  seeking  places  of 
historic  interest."  He  climbed  the  steep  and  rugged 
"  Judean  hills,  much  of  the  way  in  the  dry  channel  of  a 
brook."  There  "  the  gray  limestone  ledges  left  little  room 
for  herbage,  yet  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  were  seen 
cropping  on  those  lonely  hills,  watched  by  their  shepherds, 
as  in  the  pastoral  days  of  Israel." 

He  is  now  at  Lower  Beth-horon ;  anon  at  Upper  Beth- 

horon,  thirty-five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 

whence  descent  is  made  into  "  the  Valley  of  Ajalon,  richly 

clothed  with  grass  and  grain  ; "  while  "  farther  on  lies  the 

1  WiUiam  D.,  son  of  Hon.  WUliam  E.  Chandler,  then  secretary  of  the  navy. 
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fertile  plain  of  Gibeon,  the  battle-field  of  Joshua."  There, 
as  the  soul  of  the  Hebrew  warrior  "panted  for  the  annihila- 
tion of  his  foes,  he  cried  out,  '  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon 
Gibeon;  and  thou,  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon.'"  On- 
ward the  traveler  rides  under  "  towering  Mizpeh,  the  most 
conspicuous  mountain  peak  in  southern  Palestine,"  on 
whose  summit  probable  tradition  locates  the  home  and 
grave  of  the  prophet  Samuel.  At  last  the  Nazareth  road 
is  struck,  five  or  six  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  whither  di- 
rect advance  is  now  made. 

The  trip  had  been  "  so  arranged  as  to  catch  the  first 
view  of  the  Holy  City  at  the  appropriate  hour  and  from 
the  proper  point.  That  hour  was  to  be  near  sundown,  and 
that  point,  Scopus  Hill."  The  reverent  traveler  "moved 
up  the  northern  slope  of  Scopus  cautiously,  almost  with 
fear  and  trembling."  He  "sighed  for  and  yet  dreaded  to 
catch  the  first  view,"  He  was  "now  at  the  very  sum- 
mit, — 

"  '  Lo  !  towered  Jerusalem  salutes  the  eye.' " 

The  scene  of  transcendent  events  was  just  before  his 
eyes.  "Jerusalem,  with  its  walls  and  towers  and  shining 
domes,  and  the  adjacent  hills  and  vales,  all  united  to  make 
the  picture  overwhelmingly  grand.  The  evening  shadows 
rested  on  Gethsemane  and  the  deep  valley  of  the  Kidron  ; 
but  the  departing  sunlight  still  played  on  the  tower  of  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension  and  on  the  lofty  minaret  at  the 
brow  of  Zion."  Breaking  his  silent  meditation,  he  "  pro- 
ceeded down  the  southern  slope  of  Scopus,  through  the  val- 
ley at  its  foot  and  up  the  ascent  toward  the  city  walls,"  to 
his  camp,  pitched  in  complete  order  close  by  the  northern 
wall  and  near  the  Damascus  Gate,  with  the  "  American  flag 
waving  gracefully  above  his  white  tent"  among  the  olive- 
trees. 

His  "  first  entry  within  the  walls  of  the  city  was  by  the 
Jaffa  Gate,"  as  he  wended  his  way  to  Mount  Zion,  recalling 
the  Psalmist's  words  :  "  Walk  about  Zion.  Mark  ye  well 
her  bulwarks,  consider  her  palaces."  But  palaces  and  bul- 
warks are  no  more ;  cemeteries  and  an  "  ungainly  Armenian 
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convent"  are  there  instead.  Eastward  thence  he  comes 
to  Mount  Moriah,  "  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman,  the  Jebu- 
site,  which  David  bought,  and  where  Solomon  built  the 
great  Temple  of  Jehovah,  Where  that  temple  was,  and 
upon  its  solid  platform  of  huge  stones  compactly  clamped 
with  lead  and  iron,  stands  the  Mosque  of  Omar.  This,  upon 
permission,  our  traveler  enters,  and  "explores  it  through 
and  through ; "  finding  "  the  grandeur  of  the  exterior,  and 
the  gorgeousness  of  the  interior,  of  the  edifice  fully  up  to 
his  exalted  expectations." 

His  visits  embraced  every  point  of  special  historic  im- 
portance within  the  city  walls.  He  observed  with  reverent 
interest,  but  with  the  due  incredulity  of  common  sense. 
Though  incredulous  of  traditionary  sites,  he  could  not, 
without  deep  emotion,  enter  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre, and  approach  the  vault,  six  feet  by  seven,  "the 
sepulchre  proper,  over  which  hang  forty  lamps  of  gold  and 
silver,  kept  constantly  burning  ;"  or  ascend  "by  steps  "  the 
slight  elevation  called  Mount  Calvary ;  or  walk  the  Via 
Dolorosa,  along  which  "  it  is  believed  the  Man  of  Sorrows 
passed  from  the  judgment-hall  of  Pilate  to  Calvary."  Hav- 
ing "  exhausted  the  'stock  sights'  of  the  Holy  City,"  he 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  "  whoever  goes  to  Jerusalem 
for  what  it  now  is,  and  has  no  concern  for  the  transcendent 
history  of  the  past,  goes  on  an  indifferent  mission." 

Round  about  Jerusalem  and  in  all  its  vicinity,  he  often 
went  forth  for  observation.  Sometimes  he  rode  down  "  the 
rough  winding  road  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  Jehosa- 
phat,  where  is  the  brook  Kidron,  in  the  wet  season,  and 
the  dry  channel  of  the  brook  at  other  seasons."  Crossing 
the  bridge,  he  would  ascend  Olivet  by  a  path,  where  he  finds 
"  in  the  rocks  deep  channels  which  have  been  worn  by  the 
feet  of  countless  wayfarers,  and  of  the  mules  they  have 
ridden  during  the  long  centuries  of  the  past."  He  is  aware, 
too,  that  he  is  "  now  in  the  very  footsteps  of  David,  who, 
when  fleeing  from  the  infuriated  Absalom,  '  went  over  the 
brook  Kidron  toward  the  way  of  the  wilderness,  .  .  .  and 
by  the  ascent  of  Mount  Olivet,  and  wept  as  he  went  up.'  " 
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When  he  has  reached  the  summit,  and  "  taken  in  the  won- 
derful panorama,"  he  feels  that  "this  is  all  consecrated 
ground,"  and  reverently  remembers  that  "the  meek  and 
lowly  One  often  stood  on  this  height,  rapt  in  sublimest 
thought."  Once  the  humorous  trenched  upon  the  subHme 
when  there  were  seen  here  in  a  poor,  dingy  dwelling-house 
"  two  dusky  female  Arabs  grinding  barley "  between  the 
upper  and  the  nether  millstone  of  a  hand-mill,  as  in  the 
day  of  the  dread  prediction,  "  Two  women  shall  be  grind- 
ing at  the  mill ;  the  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left." 
But  in  the  case  of  these  millers  "  the  guide,  who  was  a 
very  good  judge  of  womankind,  said  they  looked  so  entirely 
unattractive  that  it  would  be  judicious  to  leave  them  both." 

More  than  once  he  visited  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane, 
lying  "a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  easterly  wall  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  a  little  up  from  the  foot  of  Olivet,"  and  thought- 
fully paced  its  high-walled  inclosure  of  "  hallowed  ground," 
among  the  "flower-beds  stocked  with  a  pleasing  variety  of 
plants  in  full  blossom"  at  the  time,  or  under  the  "eight 
old,  gnarled  olive-trees,"  and  the  "tall,  graceful  cypresses." 
His  "first  visit  was  very  impressive.  The  clamor  and 
noise  of  the  day  had  mainly  ceased  ;  a  bell  was  tolling  be- 
yond the  city  walls  in  slow  and  measured  accent ;  the  wind 
moaned  through  the  branches  of  the  cypress-trees  like  a 
wailing  spirit ;  and  the  mind  could  but  revert  to  the  solemn 
and  startling  events  which  made  this  spot  forever  sacred  to 
the  Christian  world." 

In  another  ramble  he  came  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  and 
sat  upon  the  rude  steps,  "  with  the  cool  water  flowing  copi- 
ously at  his  feet."  And  as  he  sat  there  recalling  the  story 
of  "  the  man,  blind  from  his  birth,"  and  the  command,  "  Go 
wash  in  the  Pool  of  Siloam,"  his  eye  could  rest  upon  acres 
of  the  delicate  "  lily  of  the  field  "  on  every  hand,  "  Solo- 
mon in  all  his  glory "  not  matching  the  beautiful  array  of 
scarlet.  In  contrast  he  looked  upon  the  gloomy  "place 
with  the  very  harsh  name,  Tophet,  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  deep  glens,  Hinnom  and  Jehosaphat,"  where 
once  a  constant  fire  consumed  the  offal  of  Jerusalem,  and 
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children  were  given  in  idolatrous  sacrifice  to  the  fiery  em- 
brace of  Moloch.  "  From  this  lonely  waste  "  he  passed  "  up 
the  deep  gorge  of  Hinnom  under  the  frowning  ledges  of 
the  '  Field  of  Blood,'  a  grim  terraced  space  wherein  rest 
the  ashes  of  myriads  of  the  forgotten  dead,"  and  identified 
by  tradition  as  the  "  Potter's  Field  "  bought  with  Iscariot's 
"  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  bury  strangers  in." 

"  On  a  bright  May  morning  the  whole  caravan  was  mov- 
ing over  the  plain  of  Rephaim  towards  Bethlehem  and  He- 
bron at  the  south."  Its  course  was  along  the  best  road 
in  Palestine ;  but  "  even  on  this  not  a  wheel  is  ever  seen." 
Our  traveler  remembers  how  "  along  this  way,  almost  nine- 
teen hundred  years  ago,  from  their  northern  home  at  Naza- 
reth in  the  mountains  of  Zebulun,  Joseph,  the  village  car- 
penter, and  Mary,  his  espoused  wife,  had  traveled  in  poor 
and  humble  state."  He  finds  "  the  surroundings  of  Bethle- 
hem, the  birth-place  of  the  Promised  Child,  to  be  more 
cleanly  and  attractive  than  those  of  any  other  place  in  the 
Holy  Land."  He  is  soon  in  the  Convent  of  the  Nativity. 
"  With  uncovered  head  and  an  awful  hush,"  he  has  "  groped 
his  way  along  through  one  apartment  after  another,"  and 
through  winding,  narrow,  and  intricate  passages,  "  to  the 
crypt  below,  where  the  Child  is  said  to  have  been  born." 
He  stands  in  a  chamber,  the  walls  of  which  "  are  hung  with 
draperies  of  the  gayest  colors,"  while  "  a  silver  star  marks 
the  reputed  spot  of  the  nativity."  Here  is  "'the  manger,' 
in  a  low  recess,  cut  in  the  rock,  a  few  feet  from  the  star  ; 
and  here  sixteen  silver  lamps  are  constantly  burning  day 
and  night." 

He  looked  "  upon  the  terraced  fields  of  Boaz,  but  did  not 
see  the  devoted  and  industrious  Ruth,  or  any  one  like  her, 
toiling  among  the  gleaners  in  those  fields."  He  remem- 
bered, however,  her  romantic  story,  and  how,  on  the  son 
of  Ruth,  the  gleaner,"  whom  she  bare  to  Boaz,  "  was  con- 
ferred the  honor  of  a  place  in  the  line  of  progenitors  of  the 
Wonderful,  the  Counsellor,  the  Prince  of  Peace." 

"While  riding  thoughtfully  out  of"  Bethlehem,  the  sweet 
song   of   maidens,  in  marriage  procession,  "  in   a  parallel 
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street,"  fell  upon  the  tourist's  ear,  as  from  "  angelic  voices," 
and  he  seemed  for  a  moment  almost  to  hear  in  its  joyous 
strains  Bethlehem's  sweeter  song,  "  On  earth  peace,  good- 
will toward  men." 

Onward  he  rode  eighteen  miles,  over  a  difficult  road  and 
through  a  desolate  country,  to  Hebron,  "  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  in  the  world,  —  the  home  of  Abraham,  and  the  cap- 
ital of  David  before  his  conquest  of  Jerusalem."  He  stood 
beneath  "  the  venerable  oak  "  which  some  believe  to  be 
"  the  identical  tree  under  which  Abraham  entertained  the 
three  weary  strangers,  and  mysteriously  received  '  the  con- 
firmation of  the  promise.'  "  He  "  plucked  some  of  its  leaves, 
but  could  not  quite  accept  the  theory  that  it  is  four  thou- 
sand years  old !  "  He  made  such  examination  of  the  cave 
of  Machpelah,  which  Abraham  bought  of  Ephron,  the 
Hittite,  for  a  burial-place,  as  one  "  not  of  the  Mohammedan 
faith  "  is  allowed  to  make  ;  not  doubting  that  "  here  is  the 
place  where  rest  the  ashes  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Isaac 
and  Rebekah,  Jacob  and  Leah." 

He  returns  to  Jerusalem  only  to  be  off  "for  a  three  days' 
tour  to  Jericho,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  Jordan."  The  way 
leads  through  "  Bethany,  an  old,  dilapidated  village,  situated 
on  the  eastern  base  of  Olivet."  A  short  halt  is  called  before 
"the  crumbling  walls  and  the  firm  doorsteps  of  the  dwelling- 
house  of  Martha  and  Mary."  Thence  the  course  is  forward 
into  "the  wilderness  of  Judea,  a  hot,  barren,  hill-country, 
without  grass  or  tree  or  sod,  a  land  of  limestone  rocks  and 
ledges  and  jagged  ravines,  glaring  in  the  sun,"  where  John 
the  Baptist  preached,  who  was  "  the  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness."  But  "  birds  inhabit  this  arid  and  desolate 
region,  and  sing  their  sweet  songs  to  lighten  the  burdens 
of  travelers  to  the  Jordan."  The  road  is  difficult,  and  often 
dangerous,  with  "  a  track  for  the  horses  not  wider  than  a 
plank,  where  a  false  step  would  plunge  both  rider  and  horse 
down  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  dry  bed  of  a  winter  stream." 
He  lunches  "under  cover  of  a  huge,  shelving  ledge,  'the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land,'  "  and  opposite  the 
ruins  of  a  "building  which  was  the  legendary  'inn'  into 
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which  the  '  certain  man '  who  fell  among  thieves  was  carried 
for  treatment."  But,  with  him  who  is  lunching  opposite, 
"  the  sacred  character  of  the  ruins  of  this  old  tavern  suffers 
detriment,"  in  view  of  the  fact  that  "the  account  of  the  man 
who  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  received  such 
shabby  treatment,  is  simply  a  parable,  and  not  a  literal  nar- 
ration of  facts  that  ever  took  place  at  all." 

At  last  the  descent  is  made,  and  the  brook  Cherith  is 
reached,  "making  welcome  music  as  it  ripples  along  its 
rugged  bed."  Here  the  prophet  Elijah  was  fed  by  the 
ravens,  for  it  is  written :  "  And  the  ravens  brought  him 
bread  and  flesh  in  the  morning,  and  bread  and  flesh  in  the 
evening;  and  he  drank  of  the  brook."  Our  tourist  "also 
drank  of  this  water,  but  the  commissary,  instead  of  the 
ravens,  fed  him."  At  evening  of  the  first  day  out,  the  camp 
was  pitched  "on  a  desolate  knoll,  where  ancient  Jericho 
stood  in  her  pride  and  fell  in  her  pollution  ; "  fell,  too,  by 
"Joshua's  tactics,"  which  "would  hardly  be  approved  at  the 
present  time."  Near  by  was  "Elisha's  Fountain,"  whose 
"  waters  were  healed  by  the  prophet's  cruse  of  salt,  '  unto 
this  day.'  "  This  is  now  "  a  copious  mill-stream  "  that  "runs 
to  waste;"  for  "here  on  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  there  is 
now  neither  business  nor  people." 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  the  caravan  moved 
towards  the  Dead  Sea,  over  a  "broad  and  useless  waste," 
and,  for  "the  last  three  miles,  low,  level,  damp,  nearly 
destitute  of  bush,  brake,  or  wild-weed,  and  crusted  white 
with  salt."  No  sooner  was  our  traveler  upon  "the  pebbly 
shore  "  than  he  had  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  was  making 
"  the  most  of  the  briny  ablution.  It  was  not  disagreeable  ; 
it  was  exquisitely  delightful  ;  though  no  fish,  or  frog,  or 
other  living  thing,  can  survive  in  those  '  waters  of  death.'  " 
He  "simply  floated;"  but  his  "experience  was  like  that 
of  others.  There  was  a  strong  tendency  of  the  feet  to  fly 
to  the  surface  ;  but,  in  regard  to  the  head,"  he  "  observed 
no  such  tendency."  "  At  any  rate,"  he  "  thought  it  prudent 
to  keep  the  front  paddles  in  a  gentle  motion  to  prevent 
surprises."    As  an  expert  swimmer,  he  came  after  an  hour's 
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bath  to  the  conclusion,  in  view  of  unpleasant  and  even  dan- 
gerous risks,  "that  indifferent  swimmers  have  no  safety 
except  in  keeping  out  of  it  altogether." 

Passing  on  northeastward,  he  stood  "  on  Jordan's  stormy 
banks;"  and  the  river  was  so  unusually  high  and  turbulent 
that  he  had  to  content  himself  with  simply  bathing  face, 
hands,  and  feet  "  at  the  reputed  scene  of  the  baptism,  and 
at  the  ford  where  it  is  claimed  the  Israelites  effected  a 
crossing."  In  returning  to  camp  at  Jericho,  he  passed  "the 
ruins  of  Gilgal,  where  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was  placed, 
and  where  it  remained  till  it  was  transferred  to  Shiloh,  upon 
the  crest  of  the  mountain  ridge  of  Palestine."  In  the  almost 
unendurable  heat  of  the  arid  plain  which  he  was  crossing, 
his  eye  would  sometimes  rest  with  refreshing  upon  "  old 
Hermon,  snow-capped  and  majestic,"  away  in  the  north, 
at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  rising  "  like  a  white 
cloud  on  the  horizon."  The  next  day  was  passed  in  rapidly 
returning  to  Jerusalem,  and  that,  too,  without  "falling 
among  thieves,"  and  night  found  the  tired  excursionist  safe 
"again  under  the  green  olive-trees  at  Damascus  Gate." 

But  at  last  our  traveler  takes  final  departure  from  Jeru- 
salem, and  begins  his  long  journey  northward.  He  is  now 
upon  "  the  broad,  smooth  elevation  where  Titus  encamped 
his  legions  prior  to  the  siege  of  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago."  He  "halts,  and  looks  back.  It  is  his  final  view  of 
the  city  of  David,  and  an  entrancing  one.  Jerusalem  ap- 
pears in  her  best  attire.  The  earth  all  about  her  walls  is 
clothed  in  the  verdure  of  spring ;  a  paradise  of  flowers  is 
all  around,  and  the  birds  are  sweetly  singing."  He  "stands 
in  silence,  again  goes  forward,  and  again  turns  and  gazes. 
Zion,  Moriah,  Olivet,  are  all  bathed  in  the  radiance  of  the 
Cross.     Farewell,  Jerusalem  !  " 

He  goes  forward  to  Bethel,  "one  of  Israel's  most  holy 
places,"  though  now  only  "a  cluster  of  wretched  hovels." 
Sacred  legend,  however,  lends  it  charm  as  he  recalls  Jacob's 
angelic  dream,  and  how  the  patriarch  awoke  to  exclaimj 
"  This  is  the  gate  of  heaven  ! "  He  "  could  not  identify  the 
spot  where  the  dreamer  slept,  but  saw  several  soft,  grassy 
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beds  where  his  body  might  have  rested,  and  several  piles  of 
stones  which,  covered  with  the  branches  of  the  cypress  or 
palm,  would  have  made  a  passable  pillow." 

On  his  second  day  from  Jerusalem,  he  stood  by  Jacob's 
Well,  in  a  fertile  valley,  not  far  from  "  Nablous,  which  is 
the  Shechem,  or  Sichem,  of  the  Bible."  He  would  fain 
have  "  drawn  water  from  the  famous  well  where  the  Way- 
farer and  the  woman  of  Samaria  held  converse,"  but  it  was 
found  at  that  time,  when  sounded  with  "  spliced  rope  and 
jug,  absolutely  dry."  Just  at  night  he  ascended  Gerizim, 
the  holy  mountain  of  the  Samaritans,  and  found  the  view 
from  the  summit  "  indescribably  grand." 

He  left  Shechem  "at  the  cock-crowing,"  and  "was  in 
the  saddle  that  day  nine  hours."  He  came  to  Dothan,  "in 
the  middle  of  an  extensive  plain  where  agriculture  was  once 
in  a  flourishing  condition,"  and  where  "the  valley  and  the 
hillsides  even  yet  are  clothed  with  luxuriant  growths  of 
sweet  feed."  Here  the  horses  were  watered  and  the  jugs 
filled  "  from  the  reputed  pit  or  well  into  which  Joseph  was 
cast  by  his  envious  brethren,  —  a  stoned  well,  some  twenty 
feet  deep,  now  nearly  full  of  water,  but  later  in  the  season 
entirely  dry,  simply  a  '  pit.'  " 

The  next  day  he  was  four  hours  in  crossing  "  the  great 
plain  of  Esdraelon  from  south  to  north ; "  passing  "  along 
the  western  base  of  Gilboa  "  through  "a  fertile  and  beautiful 
valley,  in  which  were  noticed  large  fields  of  cotton,  millet, 
wheat,  and  barley."  The  "soil  has  many  times  been  fer- 
tilized by  human  gore,  for  the  invader  has  been  upon  it. 
It  was  at  the  foot  of  Gilboa  that  Gideon  confronted  the 
Midianites  '  when  they  came  up  as  grasshoppers  for  multi- 
tude,' and  drove  them  in  wild  disorder  down  the  valley  to 
the  fords  of  the  Jordan."  "  Two  centuries  later,  Saul  gath- 
ered the  tribes  of  Israel  on  the  heights  of  Gilboa"  to  repel 
the  invading  Philistines ;  and  there  "  the  battle  went  sore 
against  Saul,"  and  he  perished  with  "Jonathan  and  his 
two  other  sons."  On  the  right,  too,  in  "  this  passage  across 
Esdraelon,  rose,  in  all  its  pleasing  grandeur,  Mount  Tabor," 
where  is  laid  the  scene  of  the  sublime  Transfiguration,  and 
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where,  at  the  foot,  the  Crusader  fought  the  Moslem,  and 
Napoleon  the  Turk  ;  while  on  the  left  "  stood  out  the  ma- 
jestic figure  of  old  Carmel,"  of  whose  "excellency"  Isaiah 
has  sung. 

Upward  from  Esdraelon  was  now  the  course,  along  "gray 
limestone  hills,  rising  one  upon  another  into  bold,  barren 
mountains."  The  ascent  was  by  a  rough  and  narrow  way, 
which  "  He  who  spake  as  never  man  spake  "  had  often 
walked ;  for  "  there  was  in  his  day,  as  there  is  now,  only 
this  one  track  by  which  to  approach  Nazareth  from  the 
south."  Having  come  to  camp  at  Nazareth,  a  pleasant 
town  upon  "  the  moderate  slope  of  a  hill,"  our  traveler  feels 
that  he  is  "  standing  in  venerable  places,"  and  he  "  neglects 
no  historic  point."  He  inspects  "some  remaining  parts  of 
the  dwelling-house  of  Joseph  and  Mary,"  as  claimed  "  by 
local  tradition  ;"  visits  "the  workshop  of  the  carpenter;" 
and  slakes  his  "  thirst  from  the  sweet  fountain  at  which 
Mary  was  drawing  at  the  moment  of  '  the  Annunciation.'" 
He  enters  the  "  holy  sanctuary  in  which  Christ  taught," 
and  stands  upon  "  the  brow  of  the  hill  from  which  the 
jealous  and  enraged  Nazarenes  proposed  to  hurl  down  head- 
long the  mysterious  Guide  and  Teacher." 

Early  on  a  Sabbath  morning  he  left  Nazareth,  and,  pass- 
ing through  "Canaof  Galilee,"  where  he  attended  Greek 
service  in  a  church  claimed  "  to  stand  on  the  very  ground 
where  the  first  miracle  of  Christ  was  performed,"  proceeded 
to  the  "summit  of  Hattin,  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes." 
"  Hattin  is  not  a  high  mountain."  Near  its  highest  point 
"  is  a  natural  amphitheatre,  level  and  clothed  with  grass, 
where  the  multitude  could  be  comfortably  seated  for  calm 
and  serious  attention,  and  where  the  Preacher  could  find 
one  of  nature's  platforms  that  would  almost  rival  the  cele- 
brated bema  at  Athens.  Here,  it  is  believed,  was  delivered 
that  memorable  discourse  which  will  be  known  forever  as 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount." 

His  course  lay  thence  towards  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  his  first 
glimpse  of  which  he  had  caught  from  Hattin.  "  As  the 
shadows  began  to  stretch  across  the  plain,"  and  after  "  a 
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day's  work,  long  and  hard,"  but  with  "every  step  invested 
with  interest,"  pressing  on,  he  found  the  dear  flag  of  his 
country  waving  over  his  camp,  pitched  "on  the  shore  of  the 
sea,  at  the  '  Fountain  of  the  Figs,'  and  right  beside  the 
shapeless  ruins  of  Bethsaida,  the  city  of  James  and  John, 
sons  of  Zebedee,  who,  when  in  the  ship  mending  their 
nets,  heard  and  obeyed  the  summons,  '  Follow  me.'  "  On 
arriving  at  camp,  "  the  first  duty  attended  to  was  bathing, 
and  that  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee ! "  His  emotions,  as  he 
"  plunged  into  the  wave,"  he  cannot  describe.  During  his 
brief  tarry  by  Gennesaret,  he  wandered  with  the  keenest 
interest  amid  the  ruins  of  former  habitation  along  the  shores 
of  the  historic  sea,  settling  "  in  his  own  mind  "  disputed 
sites,  and  among  them  that  of  "Capernaum,  which  the 
Nazarene  Reformer  made  '  his  own  city.' " 

Leaving  this  region  which  "was  the  scene  of  our  Lord's 
public  ministry,  and  where  most  of  his  mighty  and  marvel- 
ous works  were  done,"  our  traveler  passed  over  the  moun- 
tains, and  came  "  upon  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Upper  Jor- 
dan," with  its  small  lake,  called  in  Scripture  "the  Waters 
of  Merom,"  and  where  Joshua  won  his  greatest  victory. 
Farther  on,  he  drank  of  the  " '  Fountain  of  the  Jordan,' 
under  the  very  shadow"  of  Hermon,  and  "right  by  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Dan,  the  great  border  city  of  that  '  holy 
land  '  which,  by  the  covenant  promise,  belonged  to  the  seed 
of  Abraham."  From  "the  jungle  of  thorns  and  briars,  and 
heaps  of  rubbish  and  old  building-stones  "  that  mark  the 
site  of  Dan,  and  from  its  hill  upon  which  "  Jereboam  built 
a  temple,  and  set  up  one  of  his  golden  calves,"  he  proceeds, 
by  Csesarea  Philippi,  towards  Damascus,  "  the  oldest  city 
in  the  world,"  and  still  flourishing.  Two  days  he  toiled 
along  a  route  of  "  stony  hills  and  thirsty  plains,  over  the 
very  ground  which  Saul  of  Tarsus  traversed  when  on  his 
way  to  Damascus  to  apprehend  the  Christian  believers 
there,  and  carry  them  bound  to  the  high  priest  at  Jerusa- 
lem." 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  caravan  at  Damascus,  "  in  health 
and  safety,"  after  a  long  and  perilous  pilgrimage,  during 
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which  "  not  an  accident  befell  one  of  the  party  or  one  of 
the  beasts,"  camp  life  was  given  up,  the  "faithful  horses" 
were  dismissed,  and  leave  was  taken  of  "the  efficient  guide ^ 
and  his  suite."  The  traveler's  name  booked  at  "  the  only- 
hotel  of  which  the  city,"  with  its  population  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  "can  boast,"  he  tarried  long  enough  to 
examine,  with  due  discount  of  tradition,  "  historic  places  " 
within  and  without  the  gates.  He  stood  upon  "  the  legen- 
dary spot  outside  the  city  where  Paul  saw  the  Light  and 
heard  the  Voice."  He  "  looked  intently  upon  the  reputed 
wall  and  window  "  whereby  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  was 
"let  down  in  a  basket,"  and  so  escaped  his  persecutors, 
"  who  watched  the  gates  day  and  night  to  kill  him."  He 
did  not  "fail  to  perambulate  the  one  renowned  street, 
called  Straight,"  itself  "a  reality,"  a  mile  long,  though  "not 
straight  now,"  but  "very  crooked."  He  saw  "Abana  and 
Pharpar,"  by  which  the  city  "is  bountifully  watered,"  and 
recalled  "the  interesting  and  instructive  story  of  Naaman," 
whose  leprosy,  not  those  rivers,  but  Jordan  alone,  could 
wash  away. 

But  ere  long  he  has  left  Damascus,  in  an  "  overcrowded 
diligence,"  that  is  to  take  him  over  the  Lebanon  ranges  to 
Beyrout,  seventy-five  miles  away,  on  the  shore  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. With  brief  stay  at  that  "  very  pretty  city  for 
the  Orient,"  he  "  bids  adieu  to  the  Syrian  shore,"  and  after 
a  three  days'  sail,  during  which  he  lands  on  Cyprus  and 
Rhodes,  and  "gazes  earnestly  at  Patmos,"  he  arrives  at 
Smyrna,  in  Asia  Minor.  "  Having  made  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination of  Smyrna,  one  of  the  most  active  and  enter- 
prising places  in  the  Orient,"  "the  seat  of  one  of  the  Seven 
Churches  of  Asia,"  and  "  one  of  the  seven  cities  that  have 
laid  claim  to  being  the  birth-place  of  Homer,"  he  "sails 
for  Piraeus,  the  port  of  Athens."  Sailing  "  on  amidst  the 
numerous  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea,"  he  at  daylight  "  dis- 
cerns the  Grecian  coast,"  and  before  noon  "arrives  at 
Piraeus."     He  "  lands,  and  is  on  the  plain  of  Attica." 

1  "  Our  guide,  Isa  Malook,  of  Jerusalem,  was  an  Arab,  but  a  devoted  mem- 
ber of  the  Greek  Church,  and  an  intelligent,  conscientious  man."  —  In  the 
Orient,  p.  216. 
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He  found  much  enjoyment  in  Athens,  and  none  of  its 
points  of  chief  interest  escaped  his  observation.  He  stood 
one  day  "  upon  the  '  bema,  or  '  tribune,'  whence  the  Athe- 
nian orators  harangued  the  populace."  In  that  "  natural 
stone  pulpit,  on  each  side  of  which  steps  have  been  hewn 
in  the  solid  rock,  by  which  the  speaker  ascended  to  his 
commanding  position,"  he  "  repeated  a  passage  or  two, 
which  he  happened  to  remember,  from  an  oration  of  the 
greatest  of  Grecian  public  men.  There  seemed  to  be  elo- 
quence in  the  air  and  in  all  the  surroundings."  He  as- 
cended Mars  Hill,  or  the  Areopagus,  "  by  steps  cut  in  the 
solid  ledge."  He  lingered  long;  for  he  remembered  that 
"  here  St.  Paul  stood,  and  addressed  the  wondering  multi- 
tudes." There  he  repeated  the  Apostle's  "eloquent  words, 
and  saw  more  clearly  than  ever  before  their  aptitude  and 
force." 

He  can  remain  no  longer  in  Greece,  and  he  is  away  by 
steamer  for  Venice.  "The  Queen  of  the  Adriatic"  does 
not  detain  the  visitor  longer  than  to  enable  him,  by  "  gon- 
dola "  and  otherwise,  to  take  observation  of  "  some  of  her 
notable  and  historic  things."  He  flies  along  northern  Italy 
into  and  through  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  down  the 
Rhine  into  Belgium.  He  flies,  but  sees.  He  feels  "com- 
pelled to  aver  that,  though  the  song  of  the  Rhine  has  been 
sung  by  every  kindred  and  people,  its  extravagant  praises 
have  been  exaggerations.  From  Basle  to  Bingen,  it  is  tame 
and  uninteresting,  compared  with  any  part  of  the  Connect- 
icut from  Stewartstown  to  Saybrook ;  and  its  most  pictur- 
esque section,  —  that  between  Bingen  and  Coblenz,  —  is 
very  tame  when  compared  with  the  Hudson  in  the  High- 
lands." 

On  the  1 8th  of  June  he  is  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  ;  and 
by  interesting  coincidence  his  visit  happens  to  fall  not  only 
upon  the  day  of  the  month,  but  also  upon  the  day  of  the 
week,  on  which  the  battle  was  fought.  He  is  soon  back 
across  the  Channel  and  in  London  again,  where  he  com- 
pletes the  sight-seeing  left  unfinished  as  he  was  journeying 
eastward.     On  his  busy  round  of  varied  observation  in  the 
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great  metropolis,  he  gains  admittance  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  body  that  "  appeared  more  orderly  and  dig- 
nified than  our  national  house."  He  listens  to  a  "  debate 
of  more  than  usual  interest,  yet,  to  an  American,  the  dis- 
cussion seemed  unimpassioned,  if  not  dull."  He  notices 
"  the  manner  "  of  many  of  the  speakers  to  be  "  hesitating 
and  stammering,"  and  thinks  "  Gladstone  "  to  be  "  moder- 
ate, cautious,  and  grave,  but  a  man  of  unquestionable  force." 

Taking  final  leave  of  London,  he  journeyed  into  York- 
shire, to  visit  "the  humble  village  of  Scrooby,  the  birth- 
place and  cradle  of  the  New  England  Plymouth  Colony." 
This  was  "one  of  his  objective  points  from  the  start,"  and 
he  "  pursued  his  way  thither  as  to  a  sacred  shrine."  In 
Yorkshire  he  accomplished  another  secondary  object  of 
his  trip  abroad,  which  was  "  to  make  a  pilgrimage,  if  pos- 
sible, to  his  ancestral  home  in  Rowley,  a  rural  parish  "  in 
that  county.  He  found  the  parish  ;  he  found,  too,  the 
rectory  in  which  Ezekiel  Rogers  lived,  and  also  the  church, 
"covered  with  ivy  and  shaded. by  trees,"  in  which  that 
"venerable  divine"  ofificiated,  before  he,  with  his  family 
and  a  goodly  company  of  his  parishioners,  left,  "  for  opin- 
ion's sake,"  the  old  home  forever,  sailing  away  to  seek  a 
new  one  in  the  wilds  of  New  England.  Among  those  ad- 
venturous parishioners  was  the  ancestor  of  the  tourist ;  and 
now  that  the  latter  had,  with  filial  diligence,  sought  "  the 
exact  spot  in  the  mother  country  "  whence  the  former  came, 
and  found  it,  he  felt  to  say :  "  My  researches  were  satis- 
factory beyond  measure.  I  had  found  Rowley,  in  York- 
shire ;  I  had  found  the  sanctuary  of  the  Puritan  immigrant 
of  1638  ;  I  had  found  where  my  ancestor,  Leonard  Har- 
riman  was  born  and  reared  ;  I  had  been  on  the  ground 
which  his  youthful  feet  had  trodden,  and  where  all  his  first 
associations  were  centred  ;  I  had  stood  on  the  spot  where 
he  stood  when,  an  orphan  boy  of  sixteen,  he  turned  from 
the  enchanting  view  for  the  last  time." 

Hastening  from  Yorkshire  northward,  he  made  a  four 
days'  trip  in  Scotland,  "every  step"  of  which  he  found 
"  inspiriting,  and  every  new  view  fascinating,  in  the  high- 
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est  degree."  Into  that  trip  were  compressed  many  "his- 
toric places  invested  with  vivid  interest,"  and  much  varied 
and  "  delightful  scenery  ;  "  including  "  the  classic  lakes  Ka- 
trine and  Lomond,  celebrated  the  world  over  for  their  pic- 
turesque beauty,  and  justly  too"  {as  he,  the  always  loyal 
son  of  New  Hampshire,  thinks)  ;  "for  the  one  falls  but  lit- 
tle short  of  our  Sunapee,  and  the  other  is  the  fair  equal  of 
Winnipesaukee." 

Turning  southward,  our  traveler  was  now  upon  his  way 
to  Liverpool ;  but,  with  "  detour  to  the  right,"  he  sees 
"  something  of  the  lake  district  of  England,  every  inch  " 
of  which  "is  either  wild  and  grand  or  richly  beautiful;" 
while  "  a  halo  has  been  thrown  around  this  whole  region 
by  a  constellation  of  poetic  writers  who  have  lived  here, 
and  so  prized  the  district  as  to  make  every  lake  and  hill, 
every  rock  and  brook,  the  subject  of  verse." 

On  the  first  day  of  July  he  sailed  from  Liverpool,  home- 
ward bound.  1  Arriving  at  New  York  on  the  morning  of 
July  II,  1882,  he  reached  his  home  in  Concord  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day. 

His  "  wishes  had  been  gratified."  He  had  returned  to 
"  look  back  upon  his  journey  abroad  with  the  highest  satis- 
faction ;  "  had  "  returned,"  too,  "  with  a  higher  appreciation 
of  the  vastness  and  strength  of"  his  own  "country,  and  a 
loftier  faith  in  its  possibilities,  than  "  he  "  ever  entertained 
before." 

1  Most  of  the  two  hundred  cabin  passengers  on  board  the  Gallia  were 
Americans,  and  arrangements  had  been  made  for  a  proper  observance  of  the 
Fourth  of  July,  with  what  result,  owing  to  the  rough  sea  of  that  day  and  the 
preceding  night,  the  traveler  tells  us  in  his  book  :  — 

"  When  the  time  came,  the  members  of  the  glee  club  were  vomiting  over  the 
gunwale,  the  organist  was  prostrate  in  her  state-room,  the  designated  orator 
was  non  est,  and  the  stomachs  of  over  one  hundred  of  the  passengers  were 
heaving  like  a  volcano.     The  celebration  was  postponed  for  a  year." 

It  may  be  added  that  the  governor  suffered  severely  from  seasickness  during 
his  trip,  whenever  upon  the  ocean  proper  or  any  of  its  appendages.  In  his  case, 
as  he  has  said,  seasickness  "  came  to  stay,  and  stuck  closer  than  a  brother." 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 

"IN    THE  ORIENT." THE  LAST  WORK.  —  THE  LATTER  DAYS. 

THE    END. 

1882-1884. 

In  October  following  his  return  from  abroad,  Governor 
Harriman  began  to  write  his  book  of  travels.  He  applied 
himself  closely,  writing  day  and  night.  But  the  labor  was 
a  pleasure.  The  book  was  ready  for  the  printers  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1883,  and  was  within  a  few  months  brought  out  in 
beautiful  style  by  the  eminent  publishers,  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard,  of  Boston,  with  the  full  title :  "  Travels  and  Observa- 
tions in  the  Orient,  and  a  Hasty  Flight  in  the  Countries 
of  Europe."  It  found  a  welcome  reception,  and  a  second 
edition  was  issued  a  few  months  after  the  first.  Some  idea 
of  the  matter,  style,  and  spirit  of  this  delightful  book  may 
be  gained  from  the  flying  sketch  of  its  author's  travels  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  given  very  much  in 
direct  quotation  of  his  own  words.  The  few  critical  notices, 
selected  from  many,  which  follow,  will  also  serve  to  indicate 
the  leading  characteristic  merits  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the 
favorable  impression  produced  by  it  upon  intelligent  read- 
ers :  — 

[From  the  "  Boston  Home  Journal."] 

Ex-Governor  Harriman  will  be  readily  called  to  mind,  by 
those  who  were  old  enough  to  take  a  personal  interest  in 
the  stirring  times  preceding  and  during  the  rebellion,  for 
the  splendid  service  that  he  did  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  for  the  Union.  By  his  own  efforts  he  personally  raised 
a  regiment  of  volunteers  in  New  Hampshire,  and  how  many 
more  thousands   he  was   instrumental   in   sending  to  the 
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front  through  the  magnetic  power  of  his  fervid,  patriotic 
eloquence  and  example,  it  would  be  hard  to  compute.  A 
man  of  high  culture,  of  broad  views,  wonderful  eloquence 
combined  with  a  logical,  practical  mind,  with  the  ready  use 
of  keen  wit,  he  was  eminently  adapted  to  be  a  leader  among 
men,  and  to  reach  the  understanding  and  hearts  of  the 
people.  While  his  thoughts  were  clothed  in  elegant  lan- 
guage, he  never  soared  to  the  realms  of  the  undefinable  and 
incomprehensible,  but  went  directly  to  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers,  were  they  learned  or  unlearned.  These  admirable 
qualities  are  delightfully  apparent  in  the  volume  before  us. 
General  Harriman's  early  education  was  in  the  direction  of 
the  ministry,  and  his  reading  and  study  of  the  history  of  early 
Christianity,  and  the  sacred  and  interesting  places  of  its 
birth  and  struggles,  fired  his  imagination,  and  begat  within 
him  a  desire,  which  strengthened  with  the  passing  years, 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Orient,  especially  to  Palestine. 
A  year  ago  this  life  wish  of  General  Harriman  was  gratified, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  public  is  greatly  the  gainer  by 
the  appearance  of  this  sumptuous  volume,  in  which  the 
gifted  author  has  produced  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
deeply  interesting  accounts  of  the  Holy  Land  that  we  have 
ever  seen,  together  with  sketches  of  prominent  European 
cities  that  are  as  fresh  and  readable  as  though  no  line  had 
ever  been  perused  concerning  these  old  historic  localities. 
Much  of  history  and  biography  is  woven  in  with  admirable 
effect. 

[From  the  "  New  Hampshire  Patriot."] 

"in  the  orient." 
Ex-Governor  Harriman's  book  of  travels  has  just  been 
issued.  It  is  an  elegant  volume,  and  is  characterized 
throughout  by  the  governor's  vivid  and  racy  style  of  de- 
scription. The  reader  himself  becomes  a  traveler  in  the 
pages  of  this  book ;  that  is,  he  passes,  by  the  author's 
power  of  description,  through  all  the  scenes  in  company 
with  the  writer.  You  traverse  the  vales  of  Palestine,  scent 
the  odorous  spice  air  of  Damascus,  and  see  the  dark-eyed 
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peasant  girls  drawing  water  at  eventide,  almost  in  reality. 
There  are  no  long,  prosy  descriptions,  no  dull  monotony 
under  the  disguise  of  matter  of  fact,  but  the  pages  glow 
with  color  and  move  with  life. 

[From  the  "  Christian  Leader,"  Boston.] 

The  royal  type  in  which  ex-Governor  Walter  Harriman 
tells  the  story  of  his  "Travels  and  Observations  in  the 
Orient  "  is  accompanied  with  a  yet  higher  attraction  in  the 
racy  perspicuity  with  which  he  tells  the  story.  To  read 
him  seems  like  sitting  upon  a  piazza  while  our  friend  of 
thirty-five  years  tells  of  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  a  re- 
markably extended  travel  in  the  most  weird  parts  of  the 
civilized  and  partially  civilized  world.  We  have  seldom 
taken  in  hand  a  book  that  had  so  little  of  the  consciousness 
of  rhetoric,  and  that  came  so  near  the  familiarity  and  un- 
pretentiousness  of  talking. 

That  tour — his  life  wish  —  and  its  record  were,  as  he  anti- 
cipated they  might  be,  "  the  last  work  of  his  life."  And 
certainly  herein  was  a  graceful  close  to  that  career  of 
varied  activities  which  he  had  run  so  well.  It  was  indeed 
fortunate  for  him  to  find  it  congenial  and  possible  thus 
to  round  life  with  achievement  that  crowned  with  new 
honor  an  honored  old  age. 

That  long,  brave  trip,  taken  in  his  declining  days,  and 
followed  by  intense  application  to  the  work  of  recording  it, 
was  a  severe  strain  upon  bodily  strength  manfully  incurred 
and  never  weakly  regretted  by  him.  While  abroad  he  had 
warning  that  his  vigorous  physical  constitution,  fortified 
by  right  living,  which  had  stood  him  in  so  good  stead  for 
the  hard  work  and  unusual  exposure  of  a  busy  and  event- 
ful life,  was  gradually  giving  way.  In  Florence,  Italy,  on 
his  way  to  the  Orient,  while  being  shown  his  room  at  a 
hotel,  he  suddenly  sank  unconscious  to  the  floor  at  the  foot 
of  the  staircase.  He  was  soon  able,  however,  to  get  upon 
his  feet  and  walk  to  his  room.  In  Jerusalem  he  had  an- 
other attack,  and  suffered  much  pain.     This  was  probably 
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the  result  of  heart  difficulty,  as  perhaps  the  first  had  been  ; 
but  at  this  time  there  was  no  sinking,  as  at  Florence. 

While  engaged  in  writing  his  book,  after  his  return,  he 
frequently  complained  of  dizziness  ;  and  in  January,  1883, 
while  on  his  way  to  Washington  upon  a  business  errand, 
he  was  detained  a  day  or  two  in  New  York  city  by  a  se- 
vere attack  similar  to  that  experienced  in  Jerusalem,  and 
attended  with  such  pain  that  he  thought  for  a  time  he 
might  not  survive.  The  next  month  he  had,  in  the  streets 
of  Boston,  another  sinking  turn,  like  that  in  Florence. 
These  were  alarming  precursors  ;  but  the  rallies  of  the 
sufferer  were  cheerful,  and  his  step  brave  and  steady  along 
that  outmost,  slippery  verge  of  life. 

But  on  the  17th  of  July,  1883,  he  was  prostrated  at  his 
own  home  beneath  the  supreme,  long-suspended  stroke.  A 
perilous  clot  of  fibrine  had  blocked  a  life-current  in  the 
brain,  with  the  result  of  serious  paralytic  derangement. 
For  days  life  hung  in  even  scale  with  death.  The  patient 
was  conscious  but  speechless,  or,  when  attempting  to  speak, 
found  not  words  coherent  with  ideas  :  nor  could  he  by  writ- 
ing express  intelligibly  his  thoughts.  Sad  suspension  of 
powers  that  had  won  him  success  and  fame  !  He  could 
remember,  too,  how,  when  smitten,  he  had  supposed  that 
moment  to  be  his  last  on  earth,  but  felt  as  unconcerned  as 
if  he  were  dropping  into  a  deep  and  refreshing  sleep.^ 

Although  he  made  a  wonderful  and  unexpected  rally  — 
recovery  it  cannot  be  called  —  from  this  attack,  it  was  ap- 

1  In  technical  phrase,  "the  attack  was  cerebral  embolism  resulting  in 
aphasia."  Embolism  is  "  the  obstruction  of  a  vessel  by  a  clot  of  fibrine,  —  a 
frequent  cause  of  paralysis,  and  of  gangrene  of  the  part  beyond  the  obstacle." 
Aphasia  is  "  a  symptom  of  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  in 
which  the  patient  loses  the  power  of  expressing  ideas  by  means  of  words,  or 
loses  the  appropriate  use  of  words,  the  vocal  organs  the  while  remaining  intact 
and  the  intelligence  sound." 

His  son  contributes  the  following  facts  :  "  I  arrived  from  Boston  that  night 
[a  few  hours  after  the  attack],  and  found  him  unable  to  speak.  He  gathered, 
from  conversation  probably  between  members  of  the  family,  that  I  was  going 
to  the  depot  to  send  some  word  to  Joseph  (Joseph  R.  Leeson,  my  sister's  hus- 
band), in  Boston,  regarding  his  condition.  He  tried  to  speak  and  make  known 
his  thoughts  to  me,  but  could  not.  He  was  handed  a  piece  of  paper,  upon 
which  he  wrote  the  following  :  "  You  who  can  to  to  depot  more  than  you  we 
mighty  who  might  to  Joseph  who  can." 
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parent  to  many  that  his  days  on  earth  were  hastening  to 
a  close.  In  his  wallc  it  was  noticed  that  a  rather  short, 
quick  step  had  taken  the  place  of  his  long,  swinging  stride. 
At  times,  when  exercising,  he  would  become  short  of 
breath,  and  complain  of  a  pain  in  the  left  side.  After  the 
attack  of  July  17th,  although  his  mind  was  always  perfectly 
clear,  yet  he  was  never  fully  able  to  express  himself  orally 
or  in  writing.  He  was  troubled  at  times  to  find  the  right 
word ;  in  writing  he  would  omit  letters  in  ordinary  words  ; 
and  he  had  some  difficulty  in  pronunciation.  All  this 
caused  him  some  embarrassment,  and  he  did  not  like  to 
leave  his  home  ;  though  it  was  not  till  April,  1884,  that  he 
became  confined  to  his  house,  only  riding  out  occasionally 
afterwards,  as  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  do. 

From  that  time  the  decline  was  gradual  but  sure.  He 
fully  understood  his  situation,  and  expected  to  pass  away 
at  any  moment.  Calmly  he  awaited  the  great  transition, 
with  the  oft-expressed  wish  that  it  might  come  suddenly, 
and  that  his  days  of  weariness  might  not  be  prolonged. 
He  suffered  no  particular  pain.  At  first  his  sleep  was 
troubled,  and  the  nights  were  hard  to  bear  ;  but  later, 
through  exhaustion,  he  slept  much  both  day  and  night.  He 
was  cheerful,  and  in  conversation  often  dropped  bright 
and  keen  remarks,  not  unfrequently  touched  with  charac- 
teristic humor,  while  his  serious  and  philosophic  reflections 
deeply  impressed  all  listeners.  He  found  pleasure  in  re- 
viewing his  life  and  calling  up  its  varied  scenes ;  in  speak- 
ing of  the  friends  of  earlier  days  ;  in  rambling  in  thought 
over  the  loved  hills  of  Warner,  and  about  the  spots  where 
his  young  feet  had  strayed.  The  tender  and  solicitous  affec- 
tion of  his  family  and  of  other  relatives  and  friends,  gathered 
about  him,  warmed  and  brightened  his  declining  days  ;  and 
especially  was  he  blessed  in  the  ministrations  of  his  faithful 
wife,  whose  energy  and  courage  had  been  for  him  an  inspi- 
ration  in  the  past,  and  who  now,  night  and  day,  watched  over 
him  with  an  assiduous  devotion  never  surpassed. 

And  so  the  weeks  rolled  away;  spring  blossomed  into 
summer,  and  he  was  still  waiting,  —  waiting,  too,  without 
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fear.  He  blenched  not  at  the  sight  of  his  opening  grave ; 
with  steady  hand  he  indited  the  order  of  his  funeral  ;  while 
the  tender  strains  of  "  Only  Waiting,"  which  he  would 
have  for  his  burial  hymn,  seemed  already  sweetly  voicing 
his  peaceful  resignation.  Moreover,  while  he  waited,  the  dis- 
cerning eye  of  faith  caught  bright  glimpses  of  that  which  is 
beyond  the  grave ;  as  on  that  summer  evening  towards  the 
last,  when  he  sat  with  his  wife  enjoying  a  fine  sunset,  and, 
the  latter  having  remarked  that  it  was  a  beautiful  evening, 
he  replied,  "  Yes,  and  beyond  this  it's  a  beautiful  evening." 

But  the  months,  the  weeks,  the  days  of  waiting  had  at 
last  shrunk  into  hours,  and  at  midnight  of  July  24th-25th  it 
was  known  that  the  supreme  moment  was  at  hand.  Four 
hours  later,  in  the  early  morning  of  the  25th  of  July,  1884, 
the  waiting  one  had  passed  on.  And  so  quiet  was  his  de- 
parture, so  softly  was  the  door  of  earth-life  shut  behind  him, 
that  friends  in  anxious  watch  about  his  pillow  knew  not 
for  a  time  that  he  was  gone  —  gone  where  "it  is  a  beau- 
tiful evening,"  and  a  beautiful  morning,  too  —  where  the 
morning  and  the  evening  are  one ;  for  "  there  is  no  night 
there." 

Thus  he  passed  away  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years 
three  months  and  seventeen  days.  Three  days  later  the 
lifeless  form  of  Walter  Harriman,  wrapped  in  the  nation's 
flag,  was  borne  in  funeral  procession,  escorted  by  veterans 
of  the  war  in  which  he  had  served  his  country  so  well,  from 
his  late  home  to  the  church  where  he  was  wont  to  worship, 
and,  after  appropriate  services,  was  taken  thence  by  spe- 
cial train  to  the  dear  town  of  his  nativity.  There,  in  Pine 
Grove  Cemetery,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse,  and 
amid  tears  of  sincere  sorrow,  with  becoming  solemn  cere- 
mony, including  eloquent  oration,  impressive  prayer,  and 
the  sweet  music  of  "  Only  Waiting,"  what  of  the  departed 
was   mortal  was  consigned  to  earth  among   his    kindred.^ 

iTHE  FUNERAL. 
[From  "  Kearsage  Independent,"  August  i,  18S4.] 
The  funeral  services  over  the  remains  of  ex-Governor  Harriman  were  held 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  Concord.    At  the  house,  at  one  o'clock,  reading  of  Scrip- 
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Pleasant  is  that  place  of  his  burial,  chosen  by  himself,  that 
spot  where  "he  sleeps  well,"  as  it  overlooks,  in  its  wide, 
charming  landscape,  the  fair  meadow  and  beautiful  river 
just  at  hand  below,  and  gives  in  the  distance  full  view  of 
the  precious  hills  that  overshadow  his  birth-place,  and  of 
Kearsarge,  the  mountain  of  his  love.  There  the  tall  shaft 
of  granite,  product  of  his  own  beloved  State,  appropri- 
ately stands,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  that  other  charac- 
teristic and  more  precious  product  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
true,  self-ennobled  man,  and  of  a  gifted  and  gallant,  wise 
and  patriotic,  eloquent  and  honored,  son  of  the  Granite 
State,  who  acted  well  his  part  in  all  relations,  public  and 
private,  and  whose  life  and  character  the  mother  shall 
count  among  her  jewels. 

ture  and  prayer  by  Rev.  S.  C.  Beane,  before  the  family  and  nearest  friends, 
took  place,  and  the  remains  were  escorted  to  the  Unitarian  Church  by  E.  E. 
Sturtevant  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Concord,  preceded  by  the  Third  Regiment  Band, 
which  played  the  Dead  March  from  "  Saul."  Arrived  at  the  church,  the  casket 
was  placed  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  which  was  tastefully  draped  with  black,  and 
decorated  with  ferns.  The  services  were  opened  by  Beethoven's  Funeral 
March  on  the  organ,  followed  by  reading  of  the  Scripture  by  the  pastor,  Mr. 
Beane.  Singing  by  a  quartette,  "  I  Need  Thee  Every  Hour,"  was  followed  by 
an  eloquent  address  by  Mr.  Beane.  Singing,  "One  Sweetly  Solemn  Thought," 
prayer,  and  a  quartette  selection,  "  Only  Waiting,"  concluded  the  services. 
An  opportunity  to  obtain  a  last  look  at  the  form  of  the  deceased  general  was 
embraced  by  hundreds.  The  remains  were  shrouded  by  the  stars  and  stripes. 
They  were  then  taken  again  in  charge  by  Sturtevant  Post,  and  conducted  to 
the  station,  where  a  special  train  of  four  cars  was  in  waiting  to  convey  the 
family,  friends,  post,  and  band  to  Warner.  Rain  was  descending  very  heavily 
when  the  train  arrived  in  Warner,  and  the  exercises  took  place  in  the  rain. 
A  large  concourse  was  waiting  at  the  station  to  pay  respect  to  the  memory 
of  their  departed  friend.  The  casket  was  opened  at  the  side  of  the  grave, 
and  a  chance  to  get  one  last  glimpse  was  embraced  by  a  large  number. 

The  exercises  at  the  grave  consisted  of  singing  by  a  quartette,  "  Only  Wait- 
ing," an  address,  eloquent  and  feeling,  with  prayer,  by  Rev.  L.  F.  McKinney, 
of  Manchester,  for  whom  the  deceased  left  a  special  request  that  he  speak  at 
his  grave.  The  special  service  of  the  Grand  Army  was  then  conducted  by 
Sturtevant  Post,  and  the  body  was  gently  lowered  to  its  last  resting-place. 

The  funeral  was  under  the  management  of  Hon.  Oliver  Pillsbury,  assisted 
by  George  P.  Cleaves.  The  pall-bearers  were  Hon.  Jonathan  E.  Sargent, 
John  H.  Pearson,  Esq.,  Attorney-General  Mason  W.  Tappan,  Hon.  James 
W.  Patterson,  Hon.  Solon  A.  Carter,  Colonel  L.  W.  Cogswell,  John  P. 
Nutter,  Esq.,  and  W.  Scott  Davis,  Esq. 
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IN  MEMORY. 

Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  made  ready  for  the  press, 
Mrs.  Georgia  A.  Leeson,  the  only  daughter  of  Governor 
Harriman,  has  passed  away.  The  facts  of  her  life,  briefly 
noted  in  the  preceding  biography,  need  not  here  be  re- 
peated. After  ten  years  of  declining  health,  and  of  una- 
vailing effort  to  arrest  disease,  she  expired  on  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 23,  1887,  "instantly  and  apparently  without  a  spasm  of 
pain."  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  for  a  long  time  nothing 
but  resolute  will-power,  and  the  brave  determination  to  live 
for  life's  duties,  and  especially  for  husband,  son,  and  near 
friends,  upon  whom  her  affections  centred,  had  been  "  able 
to  quench  the  darts  "  of  death.  To  the  last  moment,  she, 
the  wife  and  mother,  daughter  and  sister,  forgetting  herself, 
thought  and  planned  for  the  dear  ones  to  whom  she  was 
ever  "  a  joy  and  blessing." 

In  her  dwelt  womanly  grace,  gentle  and  lovely  ;  a  vigor- 
ous intellect,  cultivated  by  study  and  observation  ;  a  tender 
heart,  loving  and  unselfish ;  a  resolute  will,  conscientious 
and  capable  of  even  heroic  purpose.  Her  marriage  was  a 
happy  one,  a  true  union  of  kindred  souls,  a  holy  bond  of 
mutual  faith  and  love.  The  wife,  bearing  with  native  for- 
titude and  Christian  resignation  her  martyr-cross  of  suffer- 
ing, found  support  upon  the  strong  arm  of  the  devoted 
husband  ;  yet  never  was  she  felt  as  a  burden  of  weak- 
ness hindering  his  footsteps,  but  always  as  an  impulse  of 
strength  in  her  sympathy  and  wisdom  of  counsel. 

Thus  had  the  congenial  pair  lived  on,  each  by  the  other 
blest.  Of  three  children  born  to  them,  two  had  been  taken 
and  the  other  left ;  and  now  the  wife  and  mother,  whose 
experience  had  been  prefigured  in  the  theme  of  her  grad- 
uating essay  at  the  New  London  Institution,  "Not  the 
victory,  but  the  struggle,"  passed  out  into  the  unseen, 
whither  father,  brother,  and  children  had  gone  before. 
Hers  indeed  had  been  "  the  struggle,"  and  "  the  victory," 
too,  the  victory  of  a  life  well  lived,  whose  crown  of  triumph 
death  alone  can  give. 
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Fit  were  the  following  words  of  her  pastor,^  spoken  at 
her  funeral,  —  words  sweet  with  Christian  hope  and  conso- 
lation, and  precious  with  the  assurance  of  everlasting  life  :  — 

"  It  is  no  wonder  that  we  sometimes  have  doubts  in  re- 
gard to  the  future  life.  Death  comes  so  suddenly  and  takes 
our  nearest  and  best  beloved  into  such  a  depth  of  silence, 
impenetrable,  inexpUcable  !  The  dear  friend  who  yesterday 
shared  all  of  our  thoughts,  with  whom  we  took  counsel  on 
all  that  interested  either  of  us,  in  whose  affection  we  con- 
fided with  an  absolute  trust,  is  gone ;  and  all  intercourse  is 
at  an  end.  Where  is  she  whose  form  lies  before  us  ? 
Whither  has  gone  that  gentle  love,  that  devotion  to  duty, 
that  truth  and  faithfulness,  tried  by  long  years  of  blessed 
experience  ?  How  is  it,  if  she  still  lives,  that  she  does  not 
speak,  does  not  return,  does  not  give  some  hint  that  her 
heart  and  soul  and  love  are  the  same  ?  This  great  abyss  of 
silence  and  separation,  so  impassable,  sometimes  weakens 
our  faith  in  our  continued  existence. 

"  But  though  we  may  doubt  at  other  times,  I  think  that  we 
doubt  least  of  all  in  these  hours  of  separation.  We  cannot 
imagine  this  to  be  the  end  of  such  an  advancing  life.  This 
living  friend  is  still  by  our  side,  unseen,  unheard,  but  filling 
the  heart  with  her  presence.  We  cannot  believe,  when  we 
think  of  the  long  development  of  human  character ;  of  the 
way  in  which  souls  are  built  up  by  struggles  and  trial ;  of 
the  wonderful  human  nature  which  the  Creator  has  given  ; 
the  power  of  thought  which  measures  the  distances  of  suns 
and  stars  ;  the  power  of  will  which  devotes  itself  to  the 
highest  objects  ;  the  power  of  love  which  can  go  out  of 
itself  in  sympathy  with  others,  —  we  cannot  believe  that 
God  has  unfolded  all  this  within  us,  and  then  lets  it  suddenly 
come  to  an  end.  There  would  be  an  inconsequence,  an 
absence  of  meaning  and  purpose,  in  such  a  result,  which  we 
cannot  attribute  to  an  all-wise  Creator.  The  greater  the 
height  that  any  soul  attains,  the  less  can  we  believe  that 
death  terminates  its  career.  Therefore  Jesus,  who  went 
up  higher  than  any  other  human  soul,  says  that  they  who 
1  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D. 
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believe  in  him  cannot  believe  in  death.  They  do  not  die. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  his  great  life  came  to  an 
end  on  the  cross,  and  so  his  immortaHty  guarantees  our 
own. 

"We  say,  and  we  say  truly,  of  such  a  dear  friend  as  this, 
that  our  loss  is  her  gain.  Like  Jesus,  she  has  risen  to  some 
higher  sphere  of  duty  and  opportunity.  But  we  also  gain 
something  in  losing  her  from  this  earth.  She  lifts  our 
thoughts  to  a  higher  world,  teaches  us  to  become  familiar 
with  things  unseen,  gives  us  a  better  hope  and  more  insight 
to  the  greatest  realities.  Heaven  comes  down  nearer  to 
us  because  she  has  gone  into  it.  Where  our  treasure  is, 
there  shall  our  heart  be  also. 

"  This  world  is  more  rich  because  of  the  friends  we  have 
had,  even  when  they  are  no  more  here.  How  much  better 
to  have  had  them  and  lost  them,  than  never  to  have  had 
them  !  They  do  not  take  all  with  them  when  they  go;  they 
leave  behind  blessed  memories  and  immortal  hopes. 

"And  no  doubt  there  are  the  best  reasons  why  we  should 
be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  coming  life. 
Perhaps,  if  we  knew  niore  about  it,  it  would  distract  our 
attention  from  our  present  duties.  Perhaps  we  should  be 
always  longing  to  go,  and  thus  become  discontented  with 
what  God  gives  to  us  here.  While  we  are  here,  it  is  best 
that  we  should  be  limited  to  our  earthly  education.  Nor 
are  we  wholly  ignorant  concerning  the  hereafter.  We  know 
that  it  is  God's  world,  as  this  is  God's  world.  Therefore  it 
must  be  essentially  subject  to  the  same  great  laws  which 
govern  this.  There,  as  here,  there  will  be  work  and  rest, 
knowledge  and  love,  society  and  solitude.  But,  as  the  law 
of  life  is  progress,  that  must  be  a  higher  life  than  this. 
Heaven  comes  to  us  here  in  many  a  blessed  hour ;  there 
will  be  a  higher  heaven  there.  Our  heaven  here  is  having 
enough  to  know,  enough  to  do,  and  enough  to  love;  our 
heaven  hereafter  will  be  to  have  more  to  know,  more  to  do, 
and  more  to  love. 

"  Jesus  also  tells  us  that  in  that  world  there  will  be  sepa- 
rate homes  and  societies,  as  in  this  world ;  and  places  pre- 
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pared  beforehand,  homes  made  ready  to  suit  the  condition 
and  character  of  each.  '  In  my  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions ;  if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go 
to  prepare  a  place  for  you.' 

"  As  no  creature  comes  into  this  world  without  having  a 
home  prepared  for  it ;  as  no  coral  insect  is  born  without 
having  a  tropical  sea  tempered  to  its  constitution,  and  pro- 
vided with  material  with  which  to  build  its  house ;  as  no 
insect  is  born  in  the  summer  woods  without  having  its  little 
wants  exactly  provided  for,  —  so  we  may  be  sure  that  no 
child  of  God  shall  pass  into  the  other  world  without  having 
its  home  prepared  for  it.  Jesus  also  tells  his  disciples  that 
they  are  to  be  with  him  where  he  is.  Though  they  under- 
stood him  so  little,  though  so  imperfect  and  full  of  faults, 
they  were  his  friends ;  and  he  would  not  separate  himself 
from  them.  We  sometimes  fear  that  our  friends  may  pass 
on  so  far  beyond  and  above  us  that  we  shall  not  again  be 
with  them.  When  that  fear  comes,  remember  these  words 
of  Jesus.  If  he  did  not  pass  on  and  leave  behind  these 
poor  disciples,  will  our  friends  pass  away  from  us  ? 

"  If  life  is  good,  death  also  must  be  good  ;  for  to  all  to 
whom  God  gives  life  he  also  gives  death.  To  us,  standing 
on  this  side  of  the  vale,  it  seems  an  evil;  but  to  those  who 
pass  through  it,  it  is  not  anything.  Those  who  believe  in 
Jesus,  that  is,  those  who  have  his  faith,  do  not  die,  nor 
believe  in  death.  To  their  mind  it  is  an  invisible  point  in 
the  great  ascent  of  being." 

With  such  words  chime  these  of  a  hymn  1  marked  as  a  fa- 
vorite by  the  departed  one,  and  beautifully  expressive  of  the 
height  of  Christian  resignation  to  which  she  had  attained  :  — 

"  I  do  not  ask,  O  Lord,  that  life  may  be 

A  pleasant  road  ; 
I  do  not  ask  that  thou  wouldst  take  from  me 

Aught  of  its  load  ; 
I  do  not  ask  that  flowers  should  always  spring 

Beneath  my  feet : 
I  know  too  well  the  poison  and  the  sting 

Of  things  too  sweet. 

1  Written  by  Adelaide  A.  Proctor. 
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"  For  one  thing  only,  Lord,  dear  Lord,  I  plead,  — 

Lead  me  aright, 
Though  strength  should  falter  and  though  heart  should  bleed, 

Through  peace  to  light. 
I  do  not  ask,  O  Lord,  that  thou  shouldst  shed 

Full  radiance  here ; 
Give  but  a  ray  of  peace,  that  I  may  tread 

Without  a  fear." 
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American  party,  the,  63,  64,  67-69. 

Andrew,  Gov.,  239. 

Andrews,  Almira  R.,  daughter  of 
Noah  T.  and  Sally  Bean  Andrews, 
marries  Walter  Harriman,  33. 

Andrews,  William  G.  and  Austin, 
141. 

Annexation  of  Texas,  36,  37. 

Anthony,  Henry  B.,  account  by,  of 
Providence  meeting,  306,  307. 

Aphasia,  364. 

Athens,  visit  to,  358. 

Atwood,  John,  campaign  of,  for  gov- 
ernor, 61,  62. 

Autograph  album  of  officers  exposed 
at  Charleston,  1S5-187. 

Ayer,  Samuel  H.,  38. 

Badger,  Gov.,  19. 

Bailey,  James  A.,  160. 

Baker,  Nathaniel  B.,  member  of  legis- 
lature, 39 ;  elected  governor,  64 ; 
fails  of  reelection,  66. 

Barringer,  Gen.,  304. 

Bartlett,  William  K.,  25. 

Barton,  Col.  Cjrrus,  sudden  death  of, 
65. 

Battle  of  Fredericksburg,  the,  prelimi- 
nary bombardment,  124;  Col.  Har- 
riman's  sketch  of  events,  125,  126; 
position  of  New  Hampshire  troops, 
regiments  engaged,  126,  127;  a  sol- 
dier's account,  127-133;  C.  C.  Cof 
fin's  description,  133-135;  losses 
conduct  of  New  Hampshire  troops 
135;  encomiums  upon  conduct  of 
Eleventh  regiment  in,  136 ;  list  of 
killed  and  wounded,  137,  138;  com- 
memoration, 31X. 


Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  the,  ac- 
counts of,  by  Col.  Harriman,  Capt. 
Shepard,  and  others,  170-174;  de- 
scription by  John  W.  Jackson,  177. 

Beal,  Joanna,  wife  of  Asa  Harriman,  4. 

Beane,  Rev.  S.  C,  336;  services  of, 
at  funeral,  367. 

Bedel,  Col.  Hazen,  235,  236. 

Bell,  John,  77. 

Berry,  Gov.,  107. 

Bethlehem,  visit  to,  350. 

Blaine,  James  G.,  on  Pittsburgh  Con- 
vention, and  political  struggle  of 
1866,  220,  221,  222. 

Blair,  Frank,  272. 

Blaisdell,  Letitia  S.,  38. 

Bloody  Brook,  3. 

Boutwell,  George  S.,  189. 

Breckinridge,  John  C,  77. 

Briggs,  James  F.,  109. 

Brooklyn,  Republican  meeting  at, 
189. 

Buchanan,  James,  72. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  24. 

Burke,  Edmund,  supports  American 
party,  64,  65. 

Burnham,  Henry  L.,  75. 

Burnside,  Gen.  Ambrose  E.,  in  com- 
mand of  Ninth  Army  Corps,  joins 
in  march  for  Richmond,  119;  suc- 
ceeds McClellan,  122,  123;  orders 
bombardment  of  Fredericksburg, 
124;  plan  of  battle,  126;  assigned 
to  department  of  the  Ohio,  153; 
again  with  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
168 ;  governor  of  Rhode  Island, 
295;  letter  of,  recommending  ap- 
pointment, 319. 

Butler,  Gen.  B,  F.,  307. 
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Campbell,  James  M.,  associate  at 
Henniker  School,  15;  teacher  in 
New  Jersey,  25  ;  publisher  of  Man- 
chester "  Union  Democrat,"  84. 

Capital  punishment,  discussion  of,  in 
legislature,  leading  speakers,  law 
respecting,  amended,  38,  39. 

Carter,  Solon  A.,  367. 

Cass,  Gen.  Lewis,  73. 

Cat  Trial,  the,  16-18. 

Cavendish,  Vt.,  teaching  in,  discus- 
sions with  Ryland  Fletcher,  31,  32. 

Chamberlain,  Gen.  Joshua  L.,  222. 

Chandler,  William  D.,  346. 

Chandler,  William  E.,  346. 

Chapin,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  H.,  279. 

Charleston  Convention,  the,  76,  77. 

Chase,  Salmon  P.,  239. 

Cheney,  Gov.,  311. 

Childs,  Enoch  L.,  14. 

Claflin,  Gov.,  letter  of,  recommending 
appointment,  319,  320. 

Clark,  Hon.  Daniel,  108. 

Clark,  Joseph  B.,  Lieutenant  and 
Captain  in  Eleventh  regiment, 
marriage  of,  118;  wounded  in  the 
Wilderness,  171,  173. 

Clarke,  Rev.  James  Freeman,  D.  D., 
remarks  of,  at  funeral  of  Mrs. 
Georgia  A.  Leeson,  369-371. 

Cleaves,  George  P.,  367. 

Cobb,  Howell,  181. 

Coffin,  Charles  Carleton,  descriptions 
by,  of  bombardment  of  Fredericks- 
burg, of  the  battle,  and  of  review  of 
Ninth  Army  Corps,  124,  133-135, 
168,  169. 

Cogsv/ell,  L.  W.,  164,  175,  367. 

Coleman,  Jane,  wife  of  Samuel  Harri- 
man,  3. 

Colfax,  Schuyler,  271,  278. 

Collins,  Moses  N.,  lieutenant-colonel 
of  Eleventh  regiment,  109,  157 ; 
left  in  command,  164;  killed  in  the 
battle  of  the  Wilderness,  171,  173. 

Constitutional  amendments.  See 
Thirteenth  Amendment,  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Constitutional  Union  party,  the,  77. 

Convention,  Pittsburgh,  of  Union 
Soldiers  and  Sailors,  220,  221. 


Cooper,   Capt.,   of  Ninth   Regiment, 

210. 
Copp,  Capt.,  of  Ninth  Regiment,  210. 
Cragin,  Hon.  Aaron  H.,  239. 
Crosby,  Dr.  Albert  H.,  tribute  of,  in 

memoriam  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Evans 

Harriman,  337-340. 
Currier,  Lieut.,  of  Eleventh  regiment, 

171. 
Curtis,  George  William,  189. 

Damascus,  visit  to,  356,  357. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  206,  207. 

Davis,  W.  Scott,  367. 

Dead  Sea,  the,  visit  to,  352. 

Democratic  party,  position  of,  on 
slavery  question  and  annexation  of 
Texas,  temporary  defeat  in  New 
Hampshire,  36,  37  ;  troubled  again 
and  partially  defeated,  63,  64;  to- 
tally defeated,  66;  the  Charleston 
Convention,  platforms  and  candi- 
dates in  presidential  election  of 
i860,  76,  77  ;  opposed  to  war  meas- 
ures against  rebellion,  83  ;  anti-war 
platform  of  1863,  144,  145;  move- 
ment of  "War  Democrats,"  146; 
defeat  of  anti-war  party,  1 52 ;  the 
war-a-failure  platform  of  1864,  Mc- 
Clellan  and  Pendleton,  candidates, 
189 ;  position  on  reconstruction, 
217,  218,  225;  support  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  225,  226;  state  conven- 
tion, 254;  confident  of  success, 
257  ;  defeated,  261 ;  meetings  and 
speakers  in  state  campaign  of 
1868,  265-267  ;  Seymour  and  Blair, 
candidates,  the  platform,  272  ;  dis- 
couraged in  New  Hampshire,  278 ; 
partial  ascendency  in  New  Hamp- 
shire gained  and  lost,  302 ;  Horace 
Greeley  presidential  candidate,  304  ; 
defeat,  306. 

Dinsmoor,  Gov.,  62. 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  presses  repeal 
of  Missouri  Compromise,  63;  can- 
didate for  President,  77. 

Dudley,  Capt.  H.  O.,  in  temporary 
command  of  Eleventh  regiment, 
164,  175,  205;  wounded  in  battle 
of  the  Wilderness,  173. 
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Dunbarton  election  case,  the,  74,  75. 
Duncan,  William  H.,  39. 

Eastman,  Ira  A.,  144. 
Edgerly,  Capt.,  171. 
Edwards,  Thomas  M.,  39. 
Egypt,  journey  through,  343-345. 
Eleventh   regiment,    the,   raised,   and 
made  ready  for  service,  107,  108; 
field  and  staff  officers,  109  ;  breaks 
camp  at  Concord,  iiS;  movements, 
placed  in  Ninth  Army  Corps,  joins 
McClellan's   march  for  Richmond, 
118,  119;  the  march,  the  arrival  at 
Fredericksburg,   1 19-123;   position, 
movements,  conduct  in  the  battle, 
as  described  by  its  colonel,  a  sol- 
dier,  and   by   C.    C.    Coffin,    enco- 
miums by  commanding  general  and 
others,   124-136;    list  of  casualties, 
'^yi->   138;    in  winter  quarters,  139; 
timely  withdrawal  from  Fredericks- 
l>urg.  139.   140;    at  Newport  News, 
142,  143 ;  marches  to  the  West  and 
Vicksburg,   153-156;    helps  protect 
rear  of  Grant's  besieging  army,  as- 
sists   in    operations    after    fall    of 
Vicksburg,  157;  resolutions  adopt- 
ed on  Col.  Harriman's  resignation, 
160-162  ;  reduced  below  minimum, 
and  recruited,  162  ;  at  the  siege  of 
Knoxville,      commanders       during 
colonel's    absence,    sufferings,    the 
colonel's  welcome  return,  164;  the 
march  from  Knoxville  to  Annapo- 
lis, 165,  166;  advance  to  the  Wil- 
derness,  167-169;    position  in   the 
battle,  170;  the  charge,  losses,  170- 
173;  after  the  battle,  commanders 
during      colonel's      captivity,     the 
proudly-inscribed  banner,   175;    the 
colonel's      return,      position      and 
movements  before  Petersburg,  202, 
203  ;    enters  Petersburg,   205,  206 ; 
pursues    the   enemy,    goes   to   City 
Point,   209;    ordered    to    Washing- 
ton,   goes    into    camp,    210  ;     the 
grand  review,  211;  order  for  mus- 
tering out,  the  number,  the  return 
to  New  Hampshire,   the  welcome 
in  Concord,  211,  212;  on   duty  at 


inauguration  of  Gov.  Smyth,  paid 

off,  discharged,  215;  first  reunion, 

3"- 
Embolism,  364. 

England,  visit  to,  342,  358-360. 
Evans,  Benjamin,  4. 
Evans,  Sarah,  marries  Asa  Harriman, 

Jr.,  5- 
Everett,  Edward,  77. 

Farmer,  Jessie  B.,  daughter  of  Isaac 
W.  Farmer,  marries  Dr.  Benjamin 
Evans  Harriman,  340. 
Farr,  Evarts  W.,  109. 
Farragut,  Admiral,  189. 
Fenton,  Reuben  E.,  222. 
Ferrero,  Gen.  E.,  119,  157. 
Fifth    regiment,    the,    at    Fredericks- 
burg, 127,  135. 
Flanders,  Hannah,  marries  Benjamin 

Evans  Harriman  (the  first),  6. 
Fletcher,  Ryland,  32. 
Flowage,  right  of,  233,  234. 
Foster,  Gen.,  effects  exchange  of  pris- 
oners at  Charleston,  183,  184. 
Fourteenth     Constitutional    Amend- 
ment,   the,    purport    of,    adoption, 
218,  219. 
Franklin,  Corp.,  171. 
Fredericksburg.     See  Battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg. 
Fremont,  Gen.  John  C,  72. 
Frost,  Lieut.,  171. 
Fuller,  Rev.  Mr.,  34. 
Funeral,  the,  366,  367. 

Galilee,  Sea  of,  visit  to,  355,  356. 
Geary,  Gen.  John  W.,  222. 
Genealogy,  1-6. 
George,  Allen  H.,  238. 
Gettysburg,  battle    of,   157;    position 

of  armies  after,  166. 
Gilmore,  Joseph  A.,  in  State  Senate, 

76;    nominated  for  governor,   144; 

reappoints    Col.     Harriman,     159; 

welcomes    the    Eleventh    regiment, 

212. 

Gladstone,  William  E.,  359. 

Goodwin,  Ichabod,  66. 

Gove,  Charles  F.,  39. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  E.  E. 
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Sturtevant  Post,  services  of,  at 
funeral,  367. 

Grant,  General,  at  Vicksburg,  156; 
general-in-chief,  165;  the  movement 
Richmond-ward,  166;  line  of  march 
intersects  Lee's  in  the  Wilderness, 
169;  fighting  it  out,  174;  before 
Richmond,  203;  the  silent  soldier, 
204;  receives  Lee's  surrender  at 
Appomattox,  208;  esteem  and 
friendship  of,  for  Col.  Harriman, 
216;  candidate  for  President  in 
1868,  271;  elected,  278;  appoints 
Gov.  Harriman  naval  officer  at 
Boston,  295  ;  elected  for  second 
term,  306. 

Greeley,  Horace,  Democratic  candi- 
date for  President,  304;  defeated, 
306. 

Greenwood,  Rev.  T.  J.,  32. 

Griffin,  Gen.  Simon  G.,  commands 
brigade  in  battle  of  the  Wilderness, 
171,  173;  in  command  of  division 
before  Petersburg,  205 ;  presides  in 
Republican  State  Convention,  224; 
in  command  of  army  at  reunion  of 
surviving  Union  soldiers  of  New 
Hampshire,  311. 

Hackett,  William  H.  Y.,  39. 

Hadley,  Amos,  elected  state  printer, 
64;  remarks  of,  as  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  upon  the  re- 
cent educational  law,  234. 

Haile,  William,  39. 

Hale,  John  P.,  course  of,  on  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  defeat  and  tri- 
umph, election  to  United  States 
Senate,  36,  37. 

Hall,  Daniel,  238. 

Hamilton,  Gen.  Andrew  J.,  146. 

Harriman,  Almira  Andrews,  335. 

Harriman,  Almira  R.  Andrews,  wife 
of  Walter  Harriman,  birth,  mar- 
riage, 33  ;  visits  husband  in  winter 
quarters,  141,  142 ;  makes  visit  at 
Camp  Parole,  167  ;  assists  at  gov- 
ernor's levee,  233;  faithful  minis- 
trations of,  in  husband's  last  days, 

365- 
Harriman,  Asa,  son  of  Samuel,  mar- 


ries Joanna  Beal,  children,  descend- 
ants, where  found,  other  facts   in 
life  and  character,  4,  5. 
Harriman,  Asa,  Jr.,  son  of  Asa,  mar- 
ries Sarah  Evans,  migrates  to  War- 
ner,  killed  by   a  falling  tree,   the 
children,  his  character,  4,  5. 
Harriman,  Augustme  W.,  6. 
Harriman,      Benjamin     Evans     (the 
first),  son  of  Asa,  Jr.,  remains  on 
homestead,  his  character,  marriage 
to  Hannah  Flanders,  their  children, 
their  death,  5,  6. 
Harriman,  Benjamin  Evans  (the  sec- 
ond), son  of  Walter  Harriman,  63; 
engages    in   practice   of    medicine, 
marries  Jessie  B.  Farmer,  his  early 
death,  Dr.  Crosby's  tribute  in  me- 
moriam,  335,  336,  337-340- 
Harriman,  Benjamin  F.,  6,  13,  16. 
Harriman,  David  C,  6. 
Harriman,  Elhanan  W.,  6. 
Harriman,  Frank  P.,  6. 
Harriman,   Georgia  A.,  daughter  of 
Walter   Harrriman,  63  ;    assists  at 
governor's    levee,   233  ;    graduates 
from  New  London  Institution,  mar- 
ries Joseph  R.  Leeson,  335. 
Harriman,  Hannah,  6. 
Harriman,  Hannah  Flanders,  wife  of 
Benjamin    Evans    Harriman     (the 
first),  6. 
Harriman,  Helen,  6. 
Harriman,  Henry  H.,  6. 
Harriman,    Jane,    marries    Benjamin 

Evans,  4. 
Harriman,    Jane    Coleman,    wife    of 

Samuel  Harriman,  3. 
Harriman,  Jessie  B.  Farmer,  wife  of 
Dr.  Benjamin  Evans  Harriman,  340. 
Harriman,  Joanna  Beal,  wife  of  Asa 

Harriman,  4. 
Harriman,  John  (the  first),  comes  to 
New   England,    i  ;    settles  in  New 
Haven,  2. 
Harriman,  John  (the  second),  son  of 
John    (the  first),  facts    in  life  of, 
family,  2. 
Harriman,   John    (the   third),  son  of 
Leonard  Harriman,  killed  in  King 
'    Philip's  War,  3. 
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Harriman,  Rev.  John,  32. 

Harriman,  Jonathan,  son  of  Leonard 
Harriman,  marries  Margaret  Wood, 
their  sons  and  descendants,  3. 

Harriman,  Leonard,  comes  to  New 
England,  i  ;  settles  at  Rowley, 
Mass.,  his  marriage,  family,  pur- 
suits, home,  2 ;  ancestor  of  New 
England  Harrimans,  3  ;  will  of,  3, 
6-8 ;  inventory  of  estate  of,  8,  9 ; 
visit  to  former  home  of,  in  Rowley, 
England,  359. 

Harriman,  Leonidas,  6. 

Harriman,  Mabel  A.  Perkins,  wife  of 
Walter  C.  Harriman,  335. 

Harriman,  Margaret,  wife  of  Leon- 
ard, 2. 

Harriman,  Margaret  Wood,  wife  of 
Jonathan  Harriman,  3. 

Harriman,  Matthew,  son  of  Leonard,  3. 

Harriman,  Samuel,  marries  Jane 
Coleman,  loses  children  in  epi- 
demic of  1736,  3,  4  ;  mysterious 
raps,  3,  4 ;  accidental  death,  4. 

Harriman,  Sarah  Evans,  wife  of  Asa 
Harriman,  Jr.,  5. 

Harriman,  Walter,  third  son  of  Ben- 
jamin Evans  Harriman  (the  first), 
birth  of,  6,  10;  childhood  home  of, 
reverence  for,  appreciates  the  beau- 
tiful, sublime,  or  picturesque  in  na- 
ture, a  reminiscence,  10,  11  ;  works 
on  the  farm,  fond  of  amusement, 
experiences  in  fishing,  the  boat 
goes  down,  11,  12;  the  captured 
turtle,  swimming  and  other  sports, 
accidents,  the  broken  arm,  the 
wounded  knee,  12,  13;  makes  the 
most  of  moderate  school  privileges, 
a  favorite  with  teachers  and  school- 
mates, 13,  14 ;  attends  Hopkinton 
Academy  and  schools  in  Henniker, 
school  days  ended,  declines  his 
father's  offer  to  help  him  through 
college,  study  and  self-culture  go 
on  through  life,  14,  15;  no  thought 
of  future  prominence,  excessive 
modesty,  early  training  in  public 
speaking,  takes  part  m  debating 
clubs,  16;  the  "Cat  Trial,"  16-18; 
faith  in  evidence  weakened,  repug- 


nance to  capital  punishment  inten- 
sified by  the  hanging  of  Prescott, 
18,  19;  growing  into  manhood,  per- 
sonal appearance  at  maturity,  ele- 
ments of  life-success,  19,  20;  char- 
acteristics, a  conversation  with  the 
"almanac  man,"  20,  21  ;  diffidence 
in  social  Hfe,  a  difficult  escape,  the 
evening  party  at  Braintree,  good 
habits,  21,  22  ;  teaches  in  Warner, 
goes  to  Braintree  to  teach,  the  jour- 
ney thither,  first  visit  to  Boston, 
conversation  between  school-agent 
and  wife  overheard,  a  successful 
examination,  a  prosperous  term, 
23,  24;  works  out  for  Amos  E. 
Putney,  teaches  in  Warner,  serves 
as  clerk  in  Deacon  Elliot's  store  in 
Henniker,  teaches  the  Craney  Hill 
School,  tries  "  boarding  round,"  24, 
25  ;  casts  first  vote,  successful  elec- 
tioneermg,  25 ;  goes  to  New  Jersey 
to  teach,  friends  accompanying  or 
soon  following,  the  journey,  first 
visit  to  New  York  city,  ransacks 
New  Jersey  on  foot  for  employ- 
ment, takes  "  Academy  "  at  West- 
field,  finds  home  in  Dr.  Osborne's 
family,  26 ;  goes  to  see  Martin  Van 
Buren,  takes  a  trip  up  the  Hudson, 
enjoys  a  boat-race  on  return,  charac- 
teristics as  a  traveler,  26,  27  ;  teaches 
six  months  longer  in  New  Jersey, 
27  ;  has  found  little  virtue  in  certifi- 
cates, has  watched  political  events 
with  interest,  letter  to  Oliver  Pills- 
bury,  27,  28 ;  studies  theology,  his 
religious  views,  writes  sermons,  28, 
29;  takes  part  in  debating  club. 
Deacon  Baldwin's  unique  decision, 
writes  for  newspapers,  walks  for 
exercise,  29,  30 ;  gives  up  teaching 
as  a  prime  vocation,  commences 
preaching  in  Warner,  efforts  of  the 
first  summer  satisfactory,  31 ; 
teaches  the  following  winter  in 
Cavendish,  Vt.,  preaches  in  several 
places,  declines  call  to  pulpit  in 
Woodstock,  meets  Ryland  Fletcher 
in  debating  club,  31,  32 ;  becomes  a 
minister  for  Harvard  and  Shirley, 
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Mass.,  is  regularly  ordained,  varies 
his  labors,  teaches  his  last  school, 
takes   long  walks   for    pleasure   or 
duty,  marries,  33  ;  resumes  pastoral 
charge   in  Warner,  extends  labors 
to  other  places,  discusses   capital 
punishment  with  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller, 
serves    as    superintending     school 
committee,    declines    the   office    of 
selectman,  contemplates  withdrawal 
from   the   pulpit,  withdraws  there- 
from,   34,    35  ;    attends     senatorial 
convention     for     District     No.    8, 
writes    the  resolution  passed  upon 
the  slavery  question,  36 ;  the  legis- 
lative    anti-slavery    resolutions    of 
1849  and  1S50  express  his  convic- 
tions, 37  ;    helps  obtain  charter  of 
Concord  and  Claremont  Railroad, 
37,  38  ;    represents   Warner  in  the 
legislature  of  1849  '^^d  1850,  makes 
maiden     speech     for     commuting 
death  sentence  of  Letitia  S.  Blais- 
dell,  takes  part  in  debate  upon  the 
general  question  of  capital  punish- 
ment, 38,  39 ;    helps  obtain  charter 
of  Warner  Bank,  opposes  encroach- 
ments of  cofporate  power,  supports 
the      homestead     exemption     bill, 
prominent  in  speech  and  action  in 
legislatures  of  unusual  ability,  39; 
speech  on  capital  punishment,  40- 
53 ;    speech  on  homestead  exemp- 
tion,   54-59;    goes   West,   returns, 
and  engages  in  trade,  60  ;   makes 
his   first   stump   speeches,  the   At- 
wood    campaign,    60-62 ;     feelings 
upon  the  slavery  question,  a  consci- 
entious    party     man,    speaks     for 
Pierce  and  King,  congratulated  by 
President   Pierce,    62,    63 ;    elected 
state   treasurer,   removes    to    Con- 
cord, 63 ;  opposes  the  American  or 
Know-Nothing  party,  holds  discus- 
sions with  Burke  and    Barton,  64, 
65  ;  accepts  position  in  Pension  Of- 
fice at  Washington,  resigns,  takes 
the  stump,  66;    newspaper  articles 
against    Know-Nothingism,  67-69 ; 
appointed   a  commissioner  to   ap- 
praise Indian  lands  in  Kansas,  goes  ' 


thither,   the  storm   on  the  prairie, 
70,  71 ;  duties  and  experiences,  his 
home    in    New  England  and    New 
Hampshire,    71,    72;     speaks     for 
"  Buck   and   Breck,"  73 ;  makes  a 
summer  visit  to  Iowa,  buys  a  farm 
in  Warner,  has  planted  his  money 
in    the    West,   fortunately   escapes 
loss,  the  Chatfield  dialogue,  73,  74; 
represents    Warner    in    legislature, 
candidate   for   speaker,   Dunbarton 
election  case,  "Personnel,"  74,  75; 
in  State  Senate,  his  associates,  75, 
76 ;  supports  Douglas  for  President 
with  Lincoln  for  second  choice,  be- 
lieves war  inevitable,  holds  that  re- 
bellion must  be  crushed  by  military 
power,  78 ;  speech  on  the  Dunbar- 
ton election  case,  79-82;   presides 
at  and  addresses  a  war  meeting  at 
Warner,    83;     becomes    editor    of 
Manchester  "  Weekly  Union,"  84  ; 
the  salutatory,  8/1-86 ;  value  of  edi- 
torial labors,  87  ;   select  editorials, 
87-106 ;     commissioned    by    Gov. 
Berry    colonel    of    Eleventh    regi- 
ment, takes  the  stump  to  raise  regi- 
ment and   promote  enlisting,   107 ; 
fills     regiment,    sells     interest    in 
"Weekly    Union,"    108;    receives 
present    from    citizens    of    Dover, 
109;    speech  at   Chester,  109-117; 
marches  with   regiment  to  seat  of 
war,  118;  diary  notes  of  march  to 
Fredericksburg,     1 19-123  ;     diary 
notes  of  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg, 124-126;  makes  timely  with- 
drawal of  regiment  from  the  evacu- 
ated  city,    139,    140  ;    diary    notes 
while  in  winter  quarters,  visited  by 
his  wife,  rejoins  regiment  at  New- 
port News,  140-142 ;  bears  a  part 
in    the    New    Hampshire    political 
campaign  of  1863,  does  not  desire 
Republican  nomination  for  govern- 
or, accepts  that   of   "  War    Demo- 
crats,"   143-146;    letter  of   accept- 
ance,   146-150;    meets   a   calumny, 
150,  151  ;  goes  with  regiment  to  the 
West  and   Vicksburg,  takes  com- 
mand  of    brigade,   diary   notes  of 
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marchings  and  movements,  153- 
156;  receives  marks  of  the  confi- 
dence of  his  superiors  in  command, 
1 57  ;  baffles  a  conspiracy  in  his  own 
way,  resigns  his  commission,  157, 
158;  is  speedily  reappointed,  159, 
160;  sentiments  of  the  soldiers  of 
his  regiment,  160-162;  starts  again 
for  the  front,  the  march  to  East 
Tennessee,  gladly  welcomed  back 
by  regiment  at  Mossy  Creek,  162- 
164 ;  diary  notes  of  march  to  An- 
napolis, 165,  166;  diary  notes  at 
Camp  Parole,  visit  of  his  wife,  lead- 
ing his  regiment  towards  the  battle- 
field, 167,  168;  review  of  the  Ninth 
Corps,  16S,  169;  diary  notes  of  the 
battle  of  the  Wilderness,  170;  leads 
a  charge,  taken  prisoner,  170-174; 
taken  to  Orange  Court  House,  176; 
John  W.  Jackson's  account  of  cap- 
ture and  subsequent  events,  176- 
179;  taken  to  Lynchburg,  179; 
diary  notes  of  experience  before 
and  after  arrival  at  Macon,  facts 
from  other  sources,  179-181  ;  taken 
to  Charleston,  placed  under  fire  of 
Union  guns,  diary  notes  of  experi- 
ence, 181-183;  retaliation  and  re- 
lease, 183,  184;  diary  notes  of  re- 
lease, and  return  home,  184,  185; 
autograph  album  of  officers  exposed 
at  Charleston,  a  prediction  verified, 
185-187 ;  reception  of  welcome  at 
Warner,  188 ;  addresses  a  meeting 
in  Concord,  effects  of  speech,  188, 
189;  upon  the  stump  in  presiden- 
tial campaign  of  1864,  speech  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  189-200;  returns 
to  his  regiment,  202;  movements 
and  positions  before  Petersburg, 
202,  203 ;  story  of  the  "  Last  Days 
of  the  Rebellion,"  204-208;  enters 
Petersburg  in  command  of  a  bri- 
gade, 205,  206;  leads  brigade  in 
pursuit,  takes  his  regiment  to  City 
Point,  visits  Richmond,  209;  in 
camp  near  Washington,  in  com- 
mand of  brigade,  diary  notes,  210; 
the  grand  review,  21 1 ;  returns  with 
regiment  to  New  Hampshire,  wel- 


comed in  Concord,  211,  212;  reply 
to   Gov.   Gilmore's   words  of  wel- 
come, 212-215;    3.t   home  in  War- 
ner, closing  words  of  diary,  charac- 
ter as   a  soldier,  brigadier-general 
by  brevet,  215,  216;  becomes  secre- 
tary of  state,  217;  attends  the  Un- 
ion Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Convention 
at  Pittsburgh,  220;  upon  the  stump, 
press    notices    of    speeches,    221  ; 
gratifying    results,    222  ;    effective 
oratorio  efforts,  223;  nominated  for 
governor,  resolution  of  support,  the 
party  united,  224,  225;  accepts  Sin- 
clair's challenge  to  joint  discussion, 
the   joint   canvass,    226,    227  ;    the 
answer  to  an  "  interrogatory,"  other 
efforts    upon    the   platform,   trium- 
phant election,  227,  228;  terms  of 
joint   discussion,    229;    meeting    in 
Manchester,  229-231 ;   article  from 
"Manchester  Union,"  231,  232;  in- 
augurated governor,  delivery  of  in- 
augural,  holds    popular    reception, 
233 ;  recommendations  and  sugges- 
tions   of    the    message    respecting 
flowage  rights,  etc.,  legislative   ac- 
tion,  233-235;    sale  of   the   public 
lands,  235,  236  ;  delivers  address  at 
Rochester,  N.  H.,  236;  portion  of 
Fourth  of  July  oration  at  Manches- 
ter, 236-23S ;  reviews  state  militia, 
his    staff,   the    Harriman    Guards, 
238,  239 ;  speaks  at  the  New  Eng- 
land   Agricultural     Fair    held    in 
Providence,    R.   L,   239 ;     address 
at     the     New     Hampshire     State 
Fair    held    at    Nashua,     239-242  ; 
connection   with   Merrimack  Coun- 
ty  Agricultural   Society,   242 ;    en- 
gaged    in     political     campaigning, 
press    notices,    busy    days    ahead, 
242,  243 ;    extracts  from  inaugural 
message,     243-251  ;    Thanksgiving 
proclamation,     251-253 ;     renomi- 
nated for  governor,  speech  of  ac- 
ceptance,    254-256 ;     the   " Keene 
Sentinel "    upon    the    nomination, 
256,    257 ;    enters   the    fight   early, 
speaks   every   secular   day   for   six 
weeks,  258;  a  bitter  campaign,  an 
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editorial  of  "  Independent  Demo- 
crat," 258,  259  ;  the  governor's 
bearing,  259,  260  ;  pending  issues 
summed  up  by  "New  Hampshire 
Statesman,"  260,  261 ;  speech  on 
election  night,  March,  1868,  262, 
263 ;  vote  and  majority,  263  ;  sig- 
nificance of  the  victory,  263,  264 ; 
second  inauguration,  character  of 
message,  veto  of  bill  respecting  rate 
of  interest,  268 ;  attends  commence- 
ment at  Dartmouth  College,  re- 
ceives honorary  degree,  268,  269 ; 
speech  at  Alumni  Dinner  in  1868, 
269-271  ;  mentioned  as  candidate 
for  Vice-President,  suggestion  of 
"Nashua  Telegraph,"  271,  272; 
takes  part  in  presidential  campaign 
of  1868,  speech  at  Concord,  N.  H., 
273-277;  "  Meriden  (Ct.)  Record- 
er's "  notice  of  a  speech,  service 
upon  platform,  participates  in  re- 
joicings at  Warner  over  national 
victory,  277,  278 ;  presides  in  stale 
convention  in  1869,  resolution  in- 
dorsing his  administration,  278  ; 
speech  to  the  Veterans'  Union,  278, 
279;  speech  at  New  England  Uni- 
versalist  Festival,  279-282  ;  speech 
on  retiring  from  executive  chair, 
282,  283 ;  press  notices  of  retire- 
ment, character  of  administration, 
283-285  ;  extracts  from  second  mes- 
sage, 285-291  ;  veto  message,  292- 
294 ;  applies  for  an  appointment, 
declines  that  of  a  minister-resident 
in  South  America,  accepts  that  of 
naval  ofiicer  at  Boston,  295  ;  enters 
upon  duty,  "  Boston  Traveller's  " 
notice,  296 ;  takes  part  in  Ohio 
state  election,  a  notice  by  the 
"  Mount  Vernon  Republican,"  297  ; 
speech  at  Painesville,  297-301  ; 
what  he  did  in  March  campaign  of 
1870,  301,  302;  speech  on  election 
night  of  March,  1872,  302-304;  en- 
gaged in  presidential  campaign  of 
1872,  on  the  stump  in  North  Caro- 
lina, has  experience  of  Ku  Klux  out- 
rage, 304,  305;  remains  in  North 
Carolina  till    state    election,  306 ; 


efforts  elsewhere  in  the  campaign. 
Senator  Anthony's  account  of 
meeting  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Rev. 
J.  J.  Wooley's  letter,  306,  307  ; 
speaks  in  Faneuil  Hall,  a  compli- 
ment, 307,  308 ;  engaged  in  pres- 
idential campaign  of  1876,  press 
notices  of  efforts,  308,  309 ;  speech 
at  reunion  of  Ninth  Army  Corps, 
309-311;  attends  first  reunion  of 
Eleventh  regiment,  has  command 
of  a  brigade  at  encampment  of  sur- 
viving Union  soldiers  of  New 
Hampshire,  311  ;  speech  at  centen- 
nial of  Congregational  Church  in 
Warner,  311-315;  delivers  oration 
at  Concord,  N.  H.,  July  4,  1876, 
315;  upon  lyceum  platform,  other 
oratoric  services,  writes  for  standard 
periodicals,  a  presentation  speech, 
retires  to  private  life,  316;  could 
have  been  nominated  for  Congress, 
had  some  inclination  for  a  seat  in 
United  States  Senate,  John  G.Whit- 
tier's  estimate  of  merit  in  that  con- 
nection, 317  ;  his  ambition,  318  ;  the 
Fourth  of  July  oration  at  Concord, 
320-330;  additional  incidents  of 
military  life,  330-332  ;  removes 
from  Warner  to  Concord,  work  in 
him  yet,  testimony  of  one  who 
knew  him,  does  his  last  regular  ser- 
vice as  a  political  orator  upon  the 
platform  in  1878,  holds  his  last  pub- 
lic office  in  1881,  333,  334;  writes 
and  publishes  the  "  History  of 
Warner,"  relinquishes  idea  of  writ- 
ing a  history  of  the  State,  335 ; 
children,  home,  deep  affection,  quiet 
enjoyment,  the  sunshine,  335-336; 
the  shadows,  death  of  son,  T,y]  ; 
sails  for  the  Old  World,  a  well- 
equipped  tourist,  341,  342  ;  in  Eng- 
land, Paris,  Rome,  Naples,  up  and 
down  Vesuvius,  342,  343  ;  in  Egypt, 
inside  the  pyramid  of  Cheops, 
through  "  land  of  Goshen,"  and 
other  historic  places,  343-345;  in 
Palestine,  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem, 
346,  347  ;  his  visits  in  and  about 
the  Holy  City,  347-350;    goes    to 
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Bethlehem,  onward  to  Hebron,  350, 
351  ;  visits  Jericho,  takes  an  hour's 
bath  in  the  Dead  Sea,  and  stands 
on  "Jordan's  stormy  banks,"  351- 
353 ;  takes  final  departure  from  Je- 
rusalem, the  journey  to  Nazareth, 
353-355  ;  stands  on  the  Mount  of 
Beatitudes,  proceeds  to  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  tarries  upon  its  shores,  355, 
356;  goes  thence  to  Damascus,  dis- 
misses caravan,  journeys  to  Bey- 
rout,  356,  357  ;  leaves  Syria,  sails 
for  Greece,  lands  in  Attica,  finds 
enjoyment  in  Athens,  357,  358  ; 
goes  to  Venice,  hastens  along 
Northern  Italy,  through  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Belgium,  visits  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  recrosses  the 
Channel,  completes  sight-seeing  in 
London,  358,  359;  takes  leave  of 
London,  journey  to  Scrooby  in 
Yorkshire,  visits  ancestral  home  in 
Rowley,  makes  a  trip  in  Scotland, 
returns  to  Liverpool,  sails  home- 
ward bound,  reaches  home,  359, 
360  ;  writes  and  publishes  his  book 
of  travels,  361  ;  critical  notices  of 
"  In  the  Orient,"  361-363  ;  has 
done  his  last  work,  physical  consti- 
tution is  giving  way,  363,  364;  the 
supreme  stroke,  the  rally,  the  grad- 
ual decline,  calmly  awaiting  the 
end,  364-366;  the  end  has  come, 
the  funeral,  the  burial-place  and 
commemorative  shaft,  366,  367. 

Harriman,  Walter  C,  son  of  Walter, 
63  ;  accompanies  his  father  to  the 
front,  202  ;  visit  to  Richmond  and 
tomb  of  Washington,  209,  210;  in 
practice  at  the  bar,  solicitor  of 
Rockingham  County,  his  marriage, 
children,  335  ;  facts  contributed  by, 
concerning  his  father's  illness,  364. 

Harriman,  Walter  Hartwell,  335. 

Harrison  presidential  campaign,  28. 

Hartranft,  Col.  J.  F.,  157. 

Harvard,  Mass.,  pastoral  charge  in, 
32,  33  ;  revisited,  33,  34. 

Harvey,  Serg.  George  W.,  160. 

Hattin,  Mt.,  355. 

Hawley,  Gen.  Joseph  R.,  272. 


Hayes,  John  8.,  109. 

Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  297,  308. 

Head,  Natt,  adjutant-general,  238. 

Homestead  E.xemption,  act  providing 
for,  39 ;  speech  in  favor  of,  54-59. 

Hooker,  Gen.  Joseph,  153,  189. 

Howard,  Gen.  Oliver  O.,  239. 

Hoyt,  Apphia  K.,  daughter  of  Capt. 
Stephen  Hoyt,  marriage  of  to  Wal- 
ter Harriman,  death,  33. 

Hunting,  Rev.  Mr.,  29. 

Huntington,  Rev.  Mr.,  311. 

Jackson,  John  W.,  describes  battle- 
field of  the  Wilderness,  the  capture 
of  Col.  Harriman,  etc.,  177-179. 

Jenness,  Richard,  39. 

Jerusalem,  visit  to,  347-350. 

Johnson,  Lieut.,  210. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  candidate  for  Vice- 
President,  189 ;  metamorphosis  of, 
mischievous  policy  of  reconstruc- 
tion, 217,  218;  cast  down  by  result 
of  election  of  1866,  222 ;  rallies  to 
madder  mischief,  226;  impeach- 
ment imminent,  257. 

Johnston,  Gen.  J.  E.,  156. 

Joint  discussion  between  Harriman 
and  Sinclair,  226-228,  229-232. 

Jones,  Gen.,  exchanges  prisoners  of 
war  with  Gen.  Foster,  183,  184. 

Joppa,  visit  to,  346. 

Jurors,  mode  for  the  better  selection 
of,  suggested,  234. 


Kansas,  territorial  organization  of,  63 ; 

reign  of  terror  in,  71,  72. 
Kearsarge,  Mt.,  10,  333,  367. 
Kempton,  Jonas  C,  238. 
Kent,  Col.  William,  316. 
Kimball,  John  S.,  238. 
Kittredge,  Charles  F.,  238. 
"  Know  -  Nothing."     See     American 

party. 
Ku  Klux,  304,  305. 

Landers,  Rev.  S.  P.,  32. 

Lane,  Alexander,  160. 

Lee,  Gen.  Robert  E.,  northward  march 
of,  107 ;  checked  at  Antietam, 
marches  southward,    119;    line  of 
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march  intersects  Grant's  in  the 
Wilderness,  169;  lines  broken  be- 
fore Petersburg,  206;  surrendered 
at  Appomattox,  208. 

Lee,  Rev.  Samuel,  38. 

Leeson,  Georgia  A.  Harriman,  birth 
of,  education,  marriage,  children, 
335;  in  memory  of,  36S-372. 

Leeson,  Harriman  J.,  335. 

Leeson,  Joseph  R.,  date  of  birth  of, 
marries  Georgia  A.,  daughter  of 
Gov.  Harriman,  children,  335. 

Leeson,  Margaret,  335. 

Leeson,  Robert  A.,  335. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  78;  elected,  79;  eman- 
cipation proclamation  denounced 
by  Democratic  party,  145 ;  candi- 
date for  reelection,  189 ;  reelected, 
kindly  words,  200,  201  ;  witnesses 
final  operations  before  Richmond, 
206  ;  visit  to  Richmond,  death  and 
burial,  209,  210. 

Livermore,  Thomas  L.,  238. 

Locke,  Capt.,  175. 

London,  visit  to,  358,  359. 

Longstreet,  Gen.,  at  Fredericksburg, 
127,  133;  in  East  Tennessee,  165; 
in  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  170. 

Loring,  Dr.,  239. 

Lyford,  Serg.  J.  D.,  160. 

Lyman,  John  D.,  76. 

Malook,  Isa,  guide  in  the  Orient,  357. 

Marsh,  Lieut.-Col.,  140. 

McClellan,  Gen.,  peninsular  campaign 
of,  107 ;  checks  Lee  at  Antietam, 
the  march  southward,  119;  re- 
lieved of  command,  122  ;  candidate 
for  President,  189. 

McFarland,  Asa,  260. 

McKinney,  Rev.  L.  F.,  speaks  at 
grave,  367. 

Metcalf,  H.  H.,  336. 

Metcalf,  Gov.  Ralph,  66. 

Mexican  War,  the,  37. 

Mink  Hills,  5,  10. 

Morrison,  Charles  R.,  109. 

Morrison,  George  W.,  39. 

Ninth  Army  Corps,  the,  1 19 ;  position 


of  in  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  131 ; 
detached  from  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, 142  ;  assigned  to  Department 
of  the  Ohio,  153;  reunited  with 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  165,  166; 
reorganized,  marches  for  Virginia, 
reviewed  in  Washington,  167-169; 
position  in  the  Wilderness,  170 ;  be- 
fore Petersburg,  202,  203  ;  ordered 
to  Washington,  the  grand  review, 
210,  211  ;  reunion  of,  in  1871,  309. 

Ninth  regiment,  the,  at  Fredericks- 
burg, 127,  135;  at  Vicksburg,  157; 
at  Point  Isabel,  163  ;  before  Peters- 
burg, 203 ;  enters  the  city,  206. 

Nutter,  John  P.,  367. 

Orations,  Fourth  of  July  :  At  Man- 
chester, 236-238 ;  at  Concord,  in 
1876,  320-330. 

Orient,  the  visit  to,  341-357  ;  "  Travels 
and  Observations  in,"  etc.,  361 ; 
critical  notices,  361-363. 

Osborne,  Dr.,  26. 

Palestine,  journey  through,  346-356. 

Parker,  Judge  Edmund,  38. 

Parker,  John  M.,  76. 

Pattee,  Lemuel  N.,  39. 

Patterson,  James  W.,  239,  367. 

Pearson,  John  H.,  367. 

Pemberton,  Gen.,  1 56. 

Pendleton,  George  H.,  189,  297. 

Perkins,  David  P.,  15. 

Perkins,  Mabel  A.,  marries  Walter  C. 
Harriman,  335. 

Petersburg,  capture  of,  205,  206. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  elected  to  Presi- 
dency, 62 ;  congratulates  Mr.  Har- 
riman, sanctions  repeal  of  Missouri 
Compromise,  62,  63;  appoints  Mr. 
Harriman  commissioner  to  appraise 
Indian  lands  in  Kansas,  70. 

Pillsbury,  John  S.,  partner  in  trade, 
governor  of  Minnesota,  60. 

Pillsbury,  Oliver,  a  school  associate, 
15;  teacher  in  New  Jersey,  25; 
characterizes  Harriman  as  a  trav- 
eler, 27  ;  letter  of  Harriman  to,  28 ; 
in  charge  of  funeral,  367. 

Pine  Grove  Cemetery,  366. 
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Pittsburgh  Convention,  the,  220,  221. 

Poore,  Ben :  Parley,  239. 

Prescott,  Abraham,  the  hanging  of, 

18,  19. 
Preston,  John,  39. 
Proctors,  the,  15,  25. 
Proctor,  Edna  Dean,  15. 
Proctor,  Rev.  George,  32. 
Public  lands,  sale  of,  235,  236. 
Putney,  Amos  E.,  24. 

Quincy,  Josiah,  39. 

Railroad,  the   Boston   &  Lowell,  in 
early  days,  23  ;  the  Nashua  &  Low- 
ell, 26 ;  the  Concord  &  Claremont, 
charter  of,  37,  38 ;  the  Lake  Shore, 
general  law,  334. 
Rand,  Reuben,  238. 
Rebellion,   the   War   of,  begun,   83; 
Confederate  success  and  check  in, 
107  ;  armed  array  of  the  South  shiv- 
ered   by   Sherman,   Sheridan,   and 
Farragut,  189 ;  the  end  of,  204-208. 
Reconstruction,  position  of   Andrew 
Johnson   and   of    parties    on,    217, 
218  ;  the  great  contest  of  1866,  the 
four  national  conventions,  219,  220; 
results  of  the  struggle,  Mr.  Blaine's 
views,  222;  position  of    parties  in 
New  Hampshire,  225,  226. 
Republican  party,  the,  becoming  con- 
solidated, carries  the  state  election, 
96;  John  C.  Fremont,  first  presi- 
dential candidate  of,  72;  National 
Convention  in  i860,   platform  and 
candidates,  77,  78  ;  threatened  with 
defeat  in  New  Hampshire,  145,  146; 
saved  by  the  "  War   Democrats," 
146,    152;    national    platform    and 
standard-bearers  in  1864,   189;  vic- 
tory, 200,  201 ;  position   on  recon- 
struction, 217,  218  ;  national  victory 
in  1866,  222  ;  position  in  state  elec- 
tion  of   1867,   225;  State   Conven- 
tion, 254 ;  m  bold  heart,   257  ;  vic- 
torious,   262,    263 ;    meetings    and 
speakers  in  state  campaign  of  1868, 
264,  265  ;    Grant  and   Colfax  nomi- 
nated, 271  ;  the  platform,  272  ;  com- 
plete triumph  in  the  election,  278 ; 


lost  ascendency  in  New  Hampshire 
regained,  302. 

Rhine,  the,  358. 

Rice,  Hiram,  15,  25. 

Richardson,  Chief  Justice,  19. 

Richmond,  fall  of,  206,  207. 

Rogers,  Rev.  Ezekiel,  comes  with  a 
colony  to  New  England,  setdes  at 
a  place  which  he  named  Rowley, 
remains  minister  of  the  new  par- 
ish till  death,  i,  2;  visit  to  church 
and  rectory  of,  in  Rowley,  England, 

359- 
Rome,  visit  to,  342,  343. 
Ross,  Jonathan  S.,  109. 
Rowley,    Mass.,   first    settlement  of, 

name,  etc.,  2. 

Sanborn,  Edwin  D.,  38. 

Sargent,  J.  Everett,  15,  367. 

Sa\\7er,  Horace  R.,  160. 

Sawyer,  Thomas  E.,  39,  62. 

Schofield,  Gen.,  164. 

Scotland,  trip  to,  359,  360. 

Scott,  Charles,  238. 

Scrooby,  -visit  to,  359. 

Second  regiment,  the,  at  Fredericks- 
burg, 127. 

Seymour,  Horatio,  272. 

Shepard,  Capt.  George  N.,  4;  ac- 
count by,  of  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, 171,  172;  in  temporary  com- 
mand of  Eleventh  regiment,  175. 

Sheridan,  Gen.,  189. 

Sherman,  Gen.,  189. 

Shirley,  Mass.,  pastoral  charge  in,  32, 

33  ;  revisited,  33,  34- 
Sinclair,  John  G.,  in  State  Senate,  76; 
candidate  for  governor,  225;    chal- 
lenges Gen.  Harriman  to  joint  dis- 
cussion,   226;    propounds    interro- 
gatories,  227;  makes  a  prediction, 
228  ;  terms  of  joint  discussion,  229 ; 
meeting  in  Manchester,  229-231. 
Sixth   regiment,    the,   at   Fredericks- 
burg, 127,  135;  at  Vicksburg,  157; 
enters  Petersburg,  206 ;  transfer  of 
recruits  for  the  Eleventh  to,  211. 
Slavery,  annexation  of  Texas  arouses 
feeling  against,  36;  position  taken 
by  Democratic  party  on,  37  ;  repeal 
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of  Missouri  Compromise  renews 
agitation  on,  63;  the  Democratic 
party  rent  in  twain  by,  76,  77  ;  utter 
extirpation  of,  demanded  by  Repub- 
lican party,  189 ;  the  Thirteenth 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments  of  the 
Constitution,  201,  218,  219. 
Smart,  Hiram,  296. 
Smyth,  Frederick,  Gov.,  inauguration 

of,  215;  administration  of,  224. 
Speeches:  At  Cat  Trial,  17,  18;  on 
capital  punishment,  40-53 ;  on  home- 
stead exemption,  54-59 ;  on  Dun- 
barton  election  case,  79-82;  at 
Chester,  109-117  ;  at  Brooklyn,  189- 
200;  at  Concord  on  return  of  Elev- 
enth regiment,  212-215;  in  answer 
to  Sinclair's  interrogatory,  227, 228 ; 
in  acceptance  of  nomination  for 
governor,  254-256;  on  election 
night,  March,  1868,  262,  263;  at 
Alumni  Dinner  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, 269-271  ;  at  Concord  in  1868, 
273-277;  to  the  Veterans'  Union, 
279;  at  New  England  Universalist 
Festival,  279-282  ;  on  retiring  from 
executive  chair,  282,  283  ;  at  Paines- 
ville,  Ohio,  297-301 ;  on  election 
night,  March,  1872,  302-304;  at 
reunion  of  Ninth  Army  Corps,  309- 
311 ;  at  centennial  of  Warner  Con- 
gregational Church,  311-315;  of 
presentation  to  Col.  William  Kent, 
316. 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, law  establishing  the  of- 
fice of,  234. 
"  Statutes,  the  General,"  235. 
Stearns,  Onslow,  candidate  for  nomi- 
nation as  governor,  224  ;  nominated, 
278  ;  presented  as  governor-elect  to 
legislature  by  Gov.  Harriman,  282. 
Stevens,  Gen.  Aaron  F.,  295;  letter 
of,  recommending  appointment,  318, 

319- 

Stewart,  Rev.  Isaac  D.,  a  schoolmate, 
14,  15;  a  teacher  in  New  Jersey, 
25. 

Stewart,  Thomas  W.,  233;  of  gov- 
ernor's staff,  238. 

Stickney,  Moses  H.,  160. 


Stratton,  Frank  K.,  109. 

Sturgis,  Gen.,  in  command  of  divi- 
sion at  Fredericksburg,  praises  the 
Eleventh  New  Hampshire,  134; 
shows  confidence  in  Col.  Harriman, 
157- 

Tappan,  Mason  W.,  367. 

Tenth  regiment,  the,  at  Fredericks- 
burg, 127,  135. 

Thirteenth  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment, adoption  of  by  Congress 
secured,  201. 

Thirteenth  Regiment,  the,  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, 127, 135. 

Tilden,  Samuel  J.,  308. 

Tilton,  Capt.  S.  D.,  in  temporary 
command  of  Eleventh  regiment, 
164,  175;  in  the  Wilderness,  171, 
172  ;  of  governor's  staff,  238. 

Titus,  Col.  Herbert  B.,  209. 

Tompkins,  Serg.  Charles  R.,  160. 

Toombs,  Robert,  181. 

Twelfth  regiment,  the,  at  Fredericks- 
burg, 127,  135;  two  companies  of 
saved  from  capture,  140. 

Union  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  Conven- 
tion of,  220,  221. 
Usury,  bill  relating  to  vetoed,  268. 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  26. 

Vance,  ex-governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 305,  306. 

Vicksburg,  siege  of,  part  taken  by 
New  Hampshire  troops  before  and 
after  fall  of,  156,  157. 

Walker,  Horton  D.,  39. 

Warner,  migration  to,  of  Asa  Harri- 
man, Jr.,  5;  birthplace  of  Walter 
Harriman,  10;  centennial  of  Con- 
gregational Church  in,  311  ;  "  His- 
tory of,"  335 ;  the  chosen  burial- 
place  in,  367. 

Washburne,  Gov.,  of  Maine,  279. 

Waterloo,  visit  to  field  of,  358. 

Weeks,  William  P.,  39. 

Wells,  John  S.,  66. 

Wheeler,  Nathaniel  H.,  74,  75. 

Whig  party,  the,  63. 
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White,  Col.,  210. 

Whittier,  John  G.,  of  kin  to  Gov. 
Harriman,  5 ;  views  of  as  to  fitness 
for  seat  in  United  State  Senate,  317. 

Wilcox,  Gen.,  153,  164. 

Wilderness,  the,  description  of,  by 
John  W.  Jackson,  177.  See,  fur- 
ther. Battle  of  the  Wilderness. 

Wilson,  Henry,  189,  307;  letter  of, 
recommending  appointment,  320. 

Wilson,  Serg.  Willard,  160. 

Wood,  Charles  E.,  160. 


Wood,  Mrs.  Margaret,  marries  Jona- 
than Harriman,  3. 

Wood,  Serg.  William  C,  letter  of, 
160. 

Woodbury,  Rev.  Augustus,  testimony 
of,  to  good  conduct  of  Eleventh 
regiment,  136. 

Wooley,  Rev.  J.  J.,  letter  of,  307. 

Writings,  Editorial,  etc. :  Against 
Know-Nothingism, 67-69;  in  "Man- 
chester Weekly  Union,"  84-86,  87- 
106,  108. 


